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TERR  A-F1RMA. 


Of  the  Province  of  Terra- Firm  a. 


A  V I  N  G  finifh’d  the  De-  Terra- 
fcription  of  the  Spani/h  Domi-  Fir,nH' 
nionsonthe  Continent  of  North 
America  in  the  former  Volume  •,  j)omini- 
in  this  I  enter  on  the  State  of  ons  in 
their  Territories  in  South  Ame-  Soinh 
rica}  which  are  divided  into  fix  large  Provinces,  '  <c“' 
viz.  i.  That  of  the  Terra- Firma  ;  2.  Peru 
3.  Chili j  4.  Patagonia ,  or  Terra- Magelleni- 
ca  y  5.  Paraguay  or  La-plata  \  and  6.  the 
Country  of  the  Amazons.  feyra-Fir- 

1.  And  firft  I  (hall  treat  of  Terr  a- Firm  a  ‘y  via,  the 
under  which  Name  I  comprehend,  1.  Terra-  Countries 
Firma  Proper.  2.  Carthagena.  3;  St,  Mar-  ir,c’L'ded  _ 
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Terra-  tha  \  4.  Rio  de  la  Hacha  >  5.  Venezuela  5 

•  Fir”-alj  Com  ana  7.  New  Andalufia  ;  8.  Caribi- 
ana,  9.  Guiana -,  10.  Parian  11.  New  Gra¬ 
nada*,  and  12.  Popayan. 

It;  Situa-  Thefe  Countries,  comprehended  under  the 
tion  and  general  Name  of  Ferra-Firma ,  are  bounded 
Extent,  by  the  -Norik  Qea  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
North  and  Eaft  }  by  Peru  and  the  Country 
of  the  Amazons ,  on-the  South  $  and  by  the 
South  Sea,  and  the  Province  of  Veragua  in 
Mexico ,  on  the  Weft  ;  being  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  Miles  in  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
and  generally  about  five  hundred  Miles  in 
Breadth  from  North  to  South. 

Terra-Fir-  The  Province  of  Ferra-Firma  Proper ,  which 

na  Proper  frequently  goes  under  the  Name  of  Darien , 
defcribed,  js  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  North  ; 
by  the  (Sulph  or  River  of  Darien ,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Carthagena  on  the  Eaft }  by 
Popayan  and  the  South  Sea  on  the  South  *,  and 
by  the  fame  Sea  and  the  Province  of  Veragua 
on  the  Weft  •,  lying  between  8  and  10  Degrees 
of  North  Latitude,  and  between  78  and  83 
Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude.  The  moft: 
exa<ft  Boundary  of  this  Province  on  the  Weft, 
is  a  Line  drawn  from  the  Fort  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  Chagre  on  the  North  Sea,  to  the 
Town  of  Nat  a  on  the  South  Sea  ;  and  the 
trueft  Southern  Boundary,  a  Line  drawn  from 
Point  Garrachina ,  or  the  South  Part  of  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Michael ,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
direftly  Eaftward  to  the  River  of  Darien.  It  lies 
in  the  Form  of  a  Bow  or  Crefcent,  about  that 
noble  Bay  of  Panama ,  being  about  300  Miles 
in  Length,  and  60  in  Breadth,  from  Sea  to  Sea. 
I  am  the  more  particular  in  defending  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  this  Province,  becaufe  it  is,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  the  richeft,  and  of  moft  importance 

to 
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to  the  Spaniard ,  (as  it  would  be  to  any  Euro-  Terra- 
pean  Nation  that  Ihould  pofiefs  themfelves  of  Firma-  ^ 
it)  and  has  been  the  Scene  of  more  Action  s 
than  any  Province  in  America.  Its  Situation, 
both  on  the  North  and  South  Seas,  and  on  the 
Confines  of  North  and  South  America ,  and 
the  Gold  Mines,  Gold-Sands  and  Pearls  with 
which  this  Province  and  the  adjacent  Seas  are 
replenilhed,  render  it  invaluable,  and  make  it 
the  darling  Objedt  of  all  enterprizing  People. 

The  Face  of  this  Province  is  thus  defcribed  The  Face 
by  the  Englifh  Buccaneers,  who  have  often  tra- 
verfed  it :  They  tell  us,  the  Surface  is  very  un-  prfr, 
equal,  confifting  of  exceeding  high  Hills,  and 
long  deep  Valleys  :  That  the  Valleys  are  wa¬ 
tered  with  Rivers,  Brooks,  and  perennial 
Springs,  with  which  the  Country  abounds  $ 
fome  of  them  falling  into  the  North ,  and 
others  into  the  South  Sea,  molt  of  them  having 
their  Sources  in  a  Ridge  or  Chain  of  Moun¬ 
tains  that  furmount  and  over-top  the  other 
Hills,  running  the  whole  Length  of  the  Ifth- 
mus  parallel  to  the  Coafts,  treading  along,  and 
bending  as  the  Ifthmus  bends.  This  vaft 
Ridge  of  Hills  is  neareft  the  Coafl:  of  the 
North  Sea,  feldom  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
Miles  diftant  from  it.  IVafer  obferves,  when 
he  pafied  over  them,  that  the  Hills  between 
thefe  Mountains  and  the  South  Sea  were  no¬ 
thing,  in  comparifon  of  them  :  That  thofe 
Hills  did  not  only  appear  much  beneath  this 
high  Ridge,  but  the  Clouds  were  confiderably 
below  them,  and  intercepted  their  Sight  of  the 
Country,  and  all  their  People  grew  giddy  with 
the  Height,  when  they  had  climb’d  to  the 
Top  j  but  this  Giddinefs  went  off  again  as 
they  defcended  lower.  The  Hills  between 
this  and  the  South  Sea,  are  covered  with  fine 
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tall  Woods,  with  little  or  no  Under- wood  to 
interrupt  the  PafTage  :  But  thofe  on  the  North- 
fide,  are  full  of  Bulhes,  Bamboes  and  Man¬ 
groves,  near  the  Shore,  that  render  them  al- 
moft  impenetrable. 

The  Rivers  on  the  Ifthmus,  are  fome  of 
them  pretty  large,  but  few  of  them  navigable, 
having  Bars  of  Sand  at  their  Mouths.  Thofe 
on  the  North  Side,  rifing  in  the  high  Ridge 
of  Mountains,  have  generally  a  very-  fhort 
Courfe,  running  precipitately  into  the  Sea,  tho’ 
there  are  Exceptions  to  this  Rule,  fome  of 
them  having  a  winding  Courfe  through  the 
Valleys,  almoft  from  the  South  to  the  North 
Sea. 

The  chief  Rivers  are,  i.  the  River,  or 
rather  Gulph  of  Darien  ;  2.  the  River  of 

Conception }  and  3.  the  River  Chagre  on  the 
North  Sea  ;  4.  the  River  of  St.  Mary's  ;  the 
River  Congo  ;  6.  the  River  Cheapo  •,  which 
laft  three  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

1.  The  River  or  Gulph  of  Darieni  the 
Eaftern  Boundary  of  this  Province,  rifes  in  the 
South;  and,  running diredly  North,  upwards 
of  an  hundred  Miles,  falls  into  the  North  Sea , 
near  Golden  IJland.  It  is  fix  or  feven  Leagues 
wide  at  the  Mouth,  but  hath  not  above  fix 
Foot  Water  in  a  Spring-tide.  It  is  deep  enough 
within  the  Bar  for  great  Ships,  and  navigable 
fourfeore  or  an  hundred  Miles  ;  but,  as  no 
Vefifels  of  Burthen  can  get  over  the  Bar,  there 
is  very  little  Traffick  carried  on  up6n  it. 

2.  The  River  of  Conception  rifes  about  the 
middle  of  the  great  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and 
running  precipitately  to  the  North-weft,  falls 
into  the  North  Sea  over-againft  an  Ifland  called 
La  Sounds-Key ,  being  one  of  the  Sanbalas 
Elands.  This  River  is  pretty  broad,  and  makes 
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a  good  Appearance  at  the  Mouth,  but  has  a  Terra- 
Bar  alfo,  that  prevents  any  Ships  of  Burthen  Firma~  i 
getting  in  ;  however,  it  is  fine  Riding  in  the 
Channel  at  the  Mouth  of  this  River,  between 
the  Iflands  and  the  Main-land,  which  form  a 
pretty  good  Harbour. 

3.  The  River  C  bag  re,  the  moft  navigated  Chagrt 
of  any  River  of  this  Province.  It  rifes  not  River- 
far  from  Panama  on  the  South  Sea,  and  taking 

its  Courfe  to  the  North-weft,  finds  a  Way 
through  very  deep  winding  Valleys,  falling 
into  the  North  Sea  ten  Leagues  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  Porto  Bello  :  Upon  this  River  there¬ 
fore  is  embarked  all  the  Merchandize  that  is 
fent  from  Panama  to  Porto  Bello  for  the  Gal¬ 
leons,  except  the  Gold  and  Silver,  which  are 
carried  diredtly  over  Land  upon  the  Backs  of 
Mules  to  Porto  Bello. 

4.  The  River  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mary's,  Santa  Ma- 
which  rifing  on  the  Mountains  on  the  North- ria  River' 
eaft  Part  of  this  Province,  runs  to  the  Weft- 

ward,  and  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  St.  Michael's, 
on  the  South-fide  of  the  Bay  of  Panama.  This 
is  a  pretty  large  navigable  River,  and  confide- 
rable,  on  account  of  its  lying  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Gold  Mines,  and  for  the  Ri¬ 
vulets  which  fall  into  it  ;  in  whofe  Sands  are 
found  abundance  of  Gold.  One  of  thefe  is  cal-  Golden  Ri- 
led  the  Golden  River  :  Hither  the  Spaniards rver- 
come  with  their  Slaves  from  Panama ,  and 
other  Towns,  in  the  dry  Seafon,  which  lafts 
three  Months,  to  gather  Gold.  Thefe  Brooks 
at  that  time  not  being  more  than  a  Foot  deep, 
the  Slaves  take  up  the  Sand  in  little  Wooden 
Difhes,  in  which  they  find  fuch  a  Quantity  of 
Gold,  that  in  fome  Seafons  ’tis  faid  they  carry 
off  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Pound  Weight 
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of  pure  Gold,  out  of  that  Brook  alone,  which 
goes  by  the  Name  of  the  Golden  River. 

5.  The  River  Congo  rifes  in  the  Mountains 
on  the  Eaft  Part  of  this  Province,  and  running 
to  the  South-weft,  almofc  parallel  to  the  River 
of  Santa  Mariay  falls  into  the  fame  Gulph  of 
St.  Michaels  to  the  Northwards  of  it.  It  is  a 
large  River,  navigable  for  great  Veflels  within 
the  Bar,  but  fo  {hallow  at  the  Mouth,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  entring.  There  are  a  great 
many  (mail  Streams  fall  into  this  River,  both 
on  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

6.  The  River  of  Cheapo ,  which  rifmg  in  the 
Mountains  near  the  North  Sea,  firft  bends  its 
Courfe  to  the  Weft  ward,  and  then  turning  to 
the  South,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Panama ,  feven 
Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  that  City.  It  is 
a  confiderable  navigable  River,  and  runs  a  long 
Courfe  ;  but  has  the  fame  Misfortune  as  the 
reft,  to  have  a  Bar  at  the  Mouth,  that  large 
Ships  cannot  enter  it. 

This  Province  being  very  narrow,  and  lying 
between  two  great  Oceans,  viz.  the  North  and 
South  Seas,  is  obferved  to  have  more  wet  Wea¬ 
ther,  than  any  other  Place  within  the  Torrid 
Zone.  The  Rains  ufually  begin  here  in  April 
or  May  :  In  June ,  July  and  Auguft- they  are 
very  heavy  j  and  it  is  extreme  hot  at  this  time, 
whenever  the  Sun  fhines  out :  There  are  then 
no  Breezes  to  cool  the  Air-,  but  it  is,  in  my 
Author’s  Phrafe,  glowing  hot.  In  September , 
the  Rains  begin  to  abate  ;  but  it  is  November 
or  December ,  and  fometimes  January  before 
the  fair  Seafon  returns  :  So  that  the  Country 
is  very  wet  for  two  thirds,  if  not  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Year.  But  in  the  wetteft  Seafon, 
there  are  fome  fair  Days,  with  only  a  Torna¬ 
do  or  Thunder-Shower  now  and  then.  Thr' 

Floods 
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Floods  and  Torrents  caufed  by  thefe  Rains,  Terra- 
often  bear  down  Trees,  which  dam  up  theRi- ,  i’jrrna- 
vers,  overflowing  all  the  neighbouring  Plains.  ~v"~* 
The  low  Countries  appear  at  this  time  like  one 
great  Lake.  The  cooleft  Time  of  the  Year, 
is  after  the  Rains,  about  Chriftmafs ,  when  the 
fair  Weather  approaches. 

The  chief  Towns  in  Terra- Fir ?na  Proper,  Chief 
are,  1.  Panama-,  2.  Porto  Bello  *  3.  Vent  a  ToWns- 
de  Cruzes  4.  Cheapo  j  5.  Nat  a  6.  Con¬ 

ception  j  7.  Santa  Maria  •,  8.  Scuchadero 
and  9.  (lately)  New  Edinburgh. 

1.  The  City  of  Panama  is  fituated  in  9  De-  Panama 
grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  82  Degree&j  of  Clty- 
Weftern  Longitude,  reckoning  from  the  Me¬ 
ridian  of  London.  It  flands  upon  the  finefb 
and  moft  capacious  Bay  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
is  built  with  Brick  and  Stone,  being  furrounded 
by  a  Stone  Wall,  fortified  with  Baftions  and 
other  Works,  planted  with  great  Guns  both 
towards  the  Sea  and  Land.  It  lies  in  the 
Form  of  a  Half-moon  upon  the  Bay,  afford¬ 
ing  a  moft  beautiful  Profpeft,  all  the  beft 
Houfes  and  publick  Buildings  appearing  above 
the  Walls :  And  what  adds  to  the  Profpedt, 
are  the  beautiful  Orchards  and  Gardens,  and 
the  pleafant  Country  about  it,  diverfified 
with  Hills,  Valleys,  and  delightful  Groves. 

There  are  no  large  Woods  or  Marfhes  near 
Panama ,  but  a  fine  dry  Champaign  Land  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Dampier)  not  fubjedt  to  Fogs.  The 
Ifland  of  Perica ,  three  Miles  diftant,  is  the 
Port  to  Panama  :  For  the  Water  is  fo  fhallow 
near  the  Town,  that  great  Ships  cannot  come 
up  to  it,  tho’  fmall  Veffels  lie  clofe  to  the 
Walls. 

This  Town,  according  to  Funnel ,  contains 
upwards  of  fix  thoufand  Houfes,  eight  Parifli 
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Terra-  Churches,  befides  the  Cathedral,  thirty  Chapels, 
Firina.  ancj  fevera]  Monafteries  and  Nunneries.  It  is 
a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Lima  in  Peru  $  the  Seat  of  the  Governor  and 
of  the  Courts  of  Juftice  of  this  Province.  But 
what  renders  it  moft  confiderable,  are  the  Trea- 
fures  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  the  rich  Mer¬ 
chandizes  of  Peru,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
Magazines  of  this  Town  till  they  are  fent  to 
Europe ,  as  well  as  the  Merchandize  fent  over 
by  the  Galleons  from  'Spain,  to  be  tranfported 
to  the  feveral  Cities  and  Provinces  of  Peru 
and  Chili. 

Old  Tam-  Old  Panama  flood  about  four  Miles  to  the 
ma  de-  Eaflward  of  this  City,  and  was  deftroyed  by 
ftroyed  by  ^  Buccaneers  commanded  by  Captain  Harry 
^Morgan  ^  Morgan  (afterwards  Sir  Harry  Morgan ,  an 
Englifoman)  in  the  Year  1670  ;  which  is  too 
remarkable  an  Occurrence  to  be  omitted  in 
this  place  ;  efpecially,  as  it  fhews  how  eafily 
the  Spaniards  might  be  difpoffefs’d  of  this  im¬ 
portant  Town  and  Province,  if  we  fhould  be 
compelled  to  fall  out  with  them  ;  which  I  am 
confident  we  never  fhall,  if  Spain  underftands 
her  true  Intereft,  and  does  not  too  much  inter¬ 
rupt  our  Commerce  with  the  Britijh  Planta- 


His  Hifto- 
ry. 


tions. 

Captain  Morgan  was  the  Son  of  a  rich  Yeo¬ 
man,  of  a  good  Family  in  Wales ,  who  having 
a  mind  to  fee  the  W orld  (about  the  Year  1652, 
during  Cromwells  Ufurpation)  agreed  with  the 
Matter  of  a  Ship  of  Brijlol  (or  foriie  other 
Port  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Wales )  to  carry 
him  to  Barbadoes ,  whither  the  Ship  was  bound  ; 
which  the  treacherous  Seaman  performed  ;  but 
fold  his  Paffenger  for  feven  Years  to  a  Planter 
of  that  Ifland,  as  foon  as  he  arrived.  This 
Practice  of  kidnapping  young  Fellows,  whom 

they 
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their  Fortunes  in  the  Plantations,  being  very  '' 
common  in  thofe  Days. 

Having  ferved  his  feven  Years,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  his  Liberty,  he  tranfported  himfelf  to  Ja¬ 
maica  ;  where,  finding  two  Ships  of  Buccaneers 
ready  to  put  to  Sea,  he  refolved  to  go  on  board 
one  of  them  ;  and,  having  met  with  Succefs, 
in  three  or  four  Voyages,  he  and  fome  of  his 
Comrades  determined  to  purchafe  a  Ship  and 
fet  up  for  themfelves  :  Accordingly,  they 
bought  a  Velfel  for  their  Purpofe  •  and,  chufing 
Morgan  their  Captain,  they  cruifed  upon  the 
Coaft  of  Campeachy ,  where  they  took  feveral 
Spanijh  Prizes,  and  returned  with  their  Booty 
to  Jamaica. 

Manfoelt ,  a  celebrated  Buccaneer,  was  at  Vi:e-Ad- 
this  time  at  Jamaica ,  fitting  out  Ships  for  an 
Expedition  againft  the  Continent  $  and,  being  the  Bucca- 
informed  of  the  Bravery  and  Condudt  of  Mor-  neer. 
gan,  offered  to  make  him  his  Vice-Admiral, 
which  our  Adventurer  accepted  of ;  and  they 
fet  fail  from  Jamaica ,  with  fifteen  Veffels, 
great  and  fmall,  mann’d  with  five  hundred 
Men,  of  which  the  greateft  part  were  French 
and  Dutch.  Their  firft  Attempt  was  againft 
the  Ifland  of  St.  Catharines ,  or  Providence , 
which  lies  fifty  Leagues  North-weft  of  Porto 
Belloy  and  then  in  Pofleffion  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  altho’  the  Ifland  was  of  it  felf  naturally 
ftrong,  and  fortified  with  feveral  Forts  and 
Caftles,  they  foon  made  themfelves  Matters  of 
it,  and  left  a  Garrifon  in  the  principal  Caftle, 
defigning  to  make  this  Ifland  a  Place  of  Arms, 
from  whence  they  propofed  to  plunder  and 
harrafs  the  neighbouring  Continent,  and  then 
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Terra-  retreat  thither,  with  the  Booty  they  fhould  ac- 
Firma.  qU[re  from  time  to  time. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Projed,  they  landed  at 
feveral  Places  in  the  Province  of  Cofta  Rica, 
and  plundered  the  open  Towns  >  but,  receiving 
Advice  that  the  Governor  of  Panama  was 
inarching  againft  them  with  a  great  Body  of 
Troops,  they  reimbarked  their  Men,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Ifland  of  St.  Catharines  :  Af¬ 
terwards  Manfuelt  came  with  his  Fleet  to  Ja¬ 
maica ,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Governor 
for  a  Reinforcement  of  Troops,  to  enable  him 
to  attack  the  Spanijh  Settlements  ;  which  the 
Governor  not  complying  with,  Manfuelt  failed 
to  the  Bland  of  Tortuga,  to  invite  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  of  that  Bland  to  join  him  but,  while 
he  was  negotiating  this  Affair  at  Tortuga ,  he 
fell  fick  and  died. 

In  the  mean  time,  the'  Spanijh  General  of 
the  Terra-Finna ,  affembled  a  Fleet  and  attacked 
the  Bland  of  St.  Catharines ,  which  furrendered 
to  him,  on  the  fame  Terms  the  Buccaneers  had 
granted  the  Spaniards  when  they  took  it. 

After  the  Death  of  Manfuelt ,  Captain  Mor¬ 
gan  commanded  the  Buccaneers  of  Jamaica  ; 
and,  affembling  a  Fleet  of  twelve  Sail,  confid¬ 
ing  of  Ships  and  great  Boats,  with  feven  hun¬ 
dred  bold  Seamen,  Englifh  and  French ,  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Town  of  Puerto  del  Principe ,  on 
the  North  Coaft  of  the  Ifland  of  Cuba ,  and 
took  it :  In  the  Plunder  of  which  Place,  they 
found  about  the  Value  of  fifty  thoufand  Pieces 
of  Eight.  But  there  happening  a  Mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  Englifh  and  French ,  they 
parted  Company,  and  Morgan  returned  to 
Jamaica  with  the  Englifh. 

Morgan's  The  Buccaneers  having  foon  fpent  the.Mo- 
on  ag ainft  ne7  they  got  by  plundering  Puerto  del  Principe , 
Porto  Bello.  Captain 
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Captain  Morgan  propofed  their  entring  upon 
another  Expedition;  and,  tho’  he  did  not  ac¬ 
quaint  them  whither  he  defigned  to  lead  them, 
four  hundred  and  fixty  brifk  young  Fellows 
offered  to  follow  his  Fortunes,  whom  he  em¬ 
bark’d  on  a  Fleet  of  nine  Sail  of  Ships  and 
Sloops;  and  being  arrived  upon  the  Coafl  of 
Sterra-Firma ,  let  his  People  know,  that  his 
Defign  was  upon  Porto  Bello ,  -one  of  the  ftrong- 
efl,  as  well  as  the  richeft  Towns  the  Spaniards 
had  on  the  North  Sea:  And  his  Men  (con¬ 
fiding  in  the  Conduft  and  Bravery  of  their 
Commander)  readily  confented  to  engage  in  it. 
Some  indeed  did  obferve,  that  their  Number 
was  but  finall  to  attack  fo  confiderable  a 
Place  :  But  the  Captain  replying,  If  our 
Number  is  finally  our  Hearts  are  great ,  and 
the  fewer  we  arey  the  greater  will  be  our  Share 
cf  the  Spoil ,  they  appeared  impatient  to  begin 
the  Attack,  and  defired  he  would  lead  them 
on  :  But,  as  the  Captain  was  well  aware  of 
the  Hazard  of  the  Undertaking,  and  fenfible 
the  Succefs  muft  be  very  doubtful,  if  he  did 
not  ufe  fome  Stratagem  to  furprife  the  Place 
before  they  could  put  themfelves  in  a  Poflure 
of  Defence  ;  he  landed  in  the  Dufk  of  the 
Evening,  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Town,  and 
taking  a  Spanifh  Soldier  Prifoner,  that  flood 
Centinel  without  the  Works,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  Condition  the  Garrifon  was  in,  he 
furrounded  one  of  the  Caflles  that  defended  the 
Entrance  of  the  Harbour,  before  the  People 
of  the  Town  knew  he  was  landed,  and  ordered 
the  Soldier  he  had  taken,  to  call  to  his  Com¬ 
rades  in  the  Caftle,  and  let  them  know,  that 
if  they  did  not  immediately  furrender,  he  would 
give  them  no  Quarter  ^  and  the  Garrifon  there¬ 
upon  firing  upon  the  Buccaneers,  with  great 
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Terra-  and  fmall  Shot,  the  Captain  ordered  his  Men 

Firma.  immediately  to  fcale  theWallsj  which  they  did 
in  an  inftant,  with  their  Piftols  in  their  Hands 
(no  Men  being  fo  dexterous  at  clambering 
Walls  as  Seamen)  and,  tho’  a  ftout  Refiftance 
was  made,  the  Buccaneers  entered  the  Caftle 
at  fo  many  different  Places  in  the  dark,  that 
theGarrifon  were  confounded,  and  furrendred 
at  Difcretion  j  whereupon  Morgan ,  to  ftrike 
a  Terror  into  the  Town  and  the  reft  of  the 
Caftles,  refolved  to  put  his  Threats  in  Execu¬ 
tion  •  and,  having  ftiut  up  all  the  Officers  and 
Soldiers  in  one  Room,  fet  fire  to  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Powder  he  had  placed  underneath  it, 
and  blew  up  the  Caftle  into  the  Air,  with  all 
the  Prifoners  in  it  :  After  which,  he  {formed 
the  City,  and  took  it  with  very  little  Refiftance, 
ordering  a  Party  of  his  Men  to  fearch  the  Cloy- 
fters,  and  bring  him  all  the  Monks  and  Nuns 
they  could  find. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Governor  and  princi¬ 
pal  Townfmen  retired  into  another  of  the 
Caftles,  with  their  Treafure  and  valuable 
Qoods,  and  the  Plate  belonging  to  the  Churches, 
and  play’d  upon  the  Buccaneers  from  their  Ar¬ 
tillery  with  that  Fury,  that  Morgan  was  about 
to  abandon  the  Place,  when  fome  of  his  Men 
pofifeffing  themfelves  of  another  Fort,  and  cry¬ 
ing  out  Victoria ,  gave  him  freffi  Hopes  of  Suc- 
cefs.  Having  caufed  Ladders  therefore  to  be 
made  fo  broad,  that  three  or  four  Men  might 
mount  them  a-breaft,  he  forced  the  Monks  and 
Nuns  to  fix  them  to  the  Walls  of  the  principal 
Caftle  j  and  the  Governor  ftill  continuing  to 
fire  both  great  and  fmall  Shot,  many  of  the 
Religious,  Men  and  Women,  were  killed  and 
wounded,  crying  out  for  Mercy  both  to  Friends 
and  Enemies,  each  Side  feeming  equally  deaf 

to 
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to  their  Cries :  If  they  advanced,  they  were  Terra- 
killed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  they  retired, 
they  were  flaughtered  by  the  Buccaneers.  At 
length  the  Pirates  mounted  the  Walls,  with 
their  Piftols  and  earthen  Pots  full  of  Gun-pow¬ 
der  and  combuftible  Matter  in  their  Hands, 
and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Walls,  who 
thereupon  threw  down  their  Arms,  and  cried 
Quarter  :  Only  the  Governor  refufed  to  ac¬ 
cept  Quarter,  and  compelled  the  Buccaneers 
to  kill  him,  having  firft  killed  feveral  of  the 
Enemy  that  endeavoured  to  make  him  Prifoner, 
tho’  his  Wife  and  Daughter  begg’d  of  him 
with  Tears  to  accept  of  Quarter.;  to  whom, 

’tis  faid,  he  anfwered,  No‘0  be  had  rather  die 
like  a  Soldier ,  than  be  bang’d  for  a  Coward. 

The  Buccaneers  having  made  an  entire  Com* 
queft  of  the  Place,  and  fecur’d  their  Prifoners, 
fell  to  drinking  "and  revelling,  after  their  ufual 
manner,  compelling  the  Women  to  fubmit  to 
their  Embraces ;  and  every  thing  was  in  fuch 
Diforder  the  firft  Night,  that  fifty  Men,  ’tis 
faid,  might  eafily  have  retaken  the  Place,  and 
cut  off  every  Man  of  them  :  However,  the 
next  Day,  being  recovered  from  their  Debauch, 
they  fell  to  plundering  the  City,  and  torturing 
the  Inhabitants,  to  make  them  confefs  where 
they  had  concealed  their  Wealth  ;  fome  of  them 
having  thrown  their  Jewels,  Money  and  Plate 
into  Wells,  and  others  buried  them  in  the 
Earth. 

Fifteen  Days  thefe  Freebooters  fpent  infearch 
of  Treafure,  and  carrying  it  on  board  their 
Ships  j  and,  tho*  they  received  Advice  that 
the  Governor  of  Panama  was  aflembling  all 
the  Forces  of  Perra-Firma ,  to  march  againft 
them,  they  made  no  great  hafte  to  quit  the 
flace,  but  remained  here  till  they  had  victual- 
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led  their  Fleet,  and  provided  for  another  Ex¬ 
pedition  :  Captain  Morgan  alfo  demanded  an 
hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight,  to  redeem 
their  City  from  the  Flames,  alluring  them,  that 
if  they  did  not  fend  to  Panama ,  and  provide 
that  Sum,  he  would  lay  it  in  Afhes,  and  blow 
up  all  the  Fortifications  :  But  the  Governor 
of  Panama ,  inftead  of  pending  the  Sum  de¬ 
manded,  immediately  began  his  March,  to 
refcue  Porto  Bello  and  the  Prifoners  out  of 
Morgan’s  Hands  :  Whereupon  he  poffelTed 
himfelf  of  a  narrow  Pafs,  '  through  which  he 
knew  the  Spaniards  muft  march  ;  and,  after  a 
lharp  Engagement,  obliged  the  Governor  to 
retire  with  fome  Precipitation  ;  and,  the  People 
of  Porto  Bello  were  in  the  End  compelled  to 
pay  the  hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  that 
were  demanded  to  ranfom  the  Town  and  them- 
felves. 

The  Governor  of  Panama ,  aftonifned  that 
Porto  Bello ,  and  all  its  Caftles,  Ihould  be  taken 
by  four  hundred  Men,  without  great  Guns,  or 
any  Breach  made  in  the  Walls,  ’tis  Paid,  Pent 
to  Morgan ,  defiring  to  know  what  Arms  he 
made  ufe  of,  to  reduce  fo  ftrong  a  Place  : 
Whereupon  the  Captain  Pent  him  a  Piftol,  and 
fomefmall  leaden  Bullets,  deliring  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  that  Pattern  of  the  Arms  with  which  he 
had  taken  Porto  Bello ,  and  keep  them  a  Twelve- 
month,  when  he  allured  the  Governor,  he 
would  come  to  Panama  and  fetch  them  away  5 
which  Promife,  it  feems,  he  kept  faithfully, 
that  City  undergoing  the  like  Fate  within  a 
Year  or  two. 

Captain  Morgan  having  taken  the  bell  Guns 
out  of  the  Caftle,  with  fuch  Stores,  Arms  and 
Ammunition  as  he  wanted,  and  nailed  up  and 
fpoiled  the  reft  of  the  Cannon,  Pet  fail  from 
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Porto  Bello  for  the  Ifland  of  Cuba ,  where  he  Terra- 
divided  the  Spoil  with  his  People,  and  found  Firma- 
they  had  in  ready  Money  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight,,  befides  Silks  and 
other  rich  Merchandize ;  with  which  returning 
to  Jamaica f,  the  private  Seamen  foonconfumed 
every  Shilling  they  had  gotten  with  fueh  infi¬ 
nite  Hazard,  in  Wenching  -and  Drinking, 
which  made  Money  more  plentiful  in  that 
Ifiand  than  ever  it  had  been  known  before. 

The  next  Year,  Captain  Morgan  affembled  Morgan 
another  Fleet,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  plunders 
Men,  with  which  he  took  and  plundered  the 
Towns  of  Maricaibo  and  Gibraltar ,  fituate  on  hr  altar.  ' 
the  Lake  of  Maricaibo ,  in  the  Province  of 
Venizuela ,  and  brought  off  the  Value  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight : 

But  of  this  Enterprize  I  lhall  give  an  Account 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  that  Province,  and 
only  obferve,  that  his  Men  having  fpent  the 
Money  they  got  there,  in  the  fame  manner 
they  ufed  to  do  their  Prize  Money,  were  ea- 
fily  prevailed  on  by  the  Captain,  to  undertake 
another  Adventure.  And  indeed  he  had  by 
this  time  gained  fuch  a  Reputation,  by  his 
Bravery  and  Conduct,  and  the  many  fuccef- 
ful  Actions  he  had  engaged  in  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  every  enterprifing  Seaman  appear¬ 
ed  ready  to  ferve  under  him  j  of  which  the 
Captain  being  well  apprifed,  invited  all  Sea¬ 
faring  Men  to  come  to  the  Rendezvous  he  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  Ifland  of  Tortuga,  near  the 
North  Shore  of  Hifpaniola ,  where  he  was  fure 
to  find  a  great  many  Men  fit  for  his  Purpofe, 
and  might  vi&ual  his  Fleet  with  the  Cattle 
that  run  wild  in  the  Woods  of  Hifpaniola. 

The  Captain  arriving  at  Tortuga  the  latter 
end  of  October  1670,  and  finding  himfelf  at 
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Terra-  :  the  Head  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  brave 
Firm.'  Fellows,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  Ships, 
'  employed  part  of  his  People  in  Hunting  and 
faking  up  Bdef  for  his  Fleet  in  the  Ifland  of 
Hifpaniola ,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  four  Ships 
and  four  hundred  Men  to  Rio  de  la  Hacha  on 
the  Continent,  where  he  knew  there  was  great 
Plenty  of  Indian  Corn  to  be  met  with,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  it  to  viftual  his 
Ships  for  his  intended  Expedition  ;  in  both 
which  Attempts  he  was  very  fuccefsful,  getting 
both  Beef  and  Corn  enough  for  his  Purpofe, 
within  the  Space  of  five  or  fix  Weeks. 

And  now,  being  ready  to  fail,  he  divided  his 
Fleet,  confuting  of  37  Ships,  into  two  Squa¬ 
drons,  conftitutingVice- Admirals,  Rear-Admi¬ 
rals,  and  other  Officers,  to  whom  he  gave  for¬ 
mal  Commiffions,  to  commit  Hoftilities  againft 
the  Spanijh  Nation,  and  take  their  Ships,  decla¬ 
ring  them  Enemies  to  his  Maker  the  King  of 
England.  After  which,  he  caufed  Articles  to  be 
drawn  and  figned  by  his  Officers  ;  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  Morgan  the  Admiral  fhould 
have  a  hundredth  part  of  all  the  Prizes  and 
Plunder  that  fhould  be  taken  •,  every  Captain 
the  Shares  of  eight  Men  for  the  Expences  of 
his  Ship,  befides  his  own  $  every  Surgeon  two 
hundred  Pieces  of  Eight  for  his  Cheft  of  Me- 
dicihes,  befides  his  Pay  ancj  Share  5  each  Car¬ 
penter  a  hundred  Pieces  of  Eight,  befides  his 
ufual  Salary  ;  and  that  the  following  Rewards 
fhould  be  allowed  for  Smart-money,  viz.  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  Pieces  of  Eight,  or  fif¬ 
teen  Slaves,  to  every  one  who  fhould  lofe  both 
his  Legs  >  and  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
Pieces  of  Eight,  or  eighteen  Slaves,  to  him 
that  fhould  lofe  both  his  Hands,  at  the  Opti¬ 
on  of  the  wounded  Men  ;  fix  hundred  Pieces 
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of  Eight,  or  fix  Slaves,  for  the  Lofs  of  one 
Hand,  and  as  much  for  the  Lofs  of  one  Leg} 
and  one  hundred  Pieces  of  Eight  for  the  Lofs 
of  an  Eye  •,  and  to  him  that  fhould  fignalize 
himfeif  in  Battle,  by  taking  a  Colours,  earring 
a  Breach  firft,  or  the  like,  a  Reward  of  fifty 
Pieces  of  Eight  was  to  be  allowed  •,  which  Re- 
compences  and  Rewards  v/ere  agreed  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  firft  Prizes  of  Plunder  that 
fhould  be  obtained,  after  the  refpedive  Events 
or  Accidents. 

A  Council  of  War  being  afterwards  held 
on  board  the  Admiral,  it  was  debated,  whe¬ 
ther  they  fhould  attempt  Carthagena ,  Vera 
Cruz,  or  Panama-,  and  it  was  refoived  to  at¬ 
tack  Panama  \  which  Town  they  imagined  to 
be  the  richeft  of  the  three,  tho’  it  v/as  much  the 
moft  difficult  to  reduce,  being  fituated  on  the 
South  Sea,  where  their  Ships  and  great  Quns 
could  be  of  no  Ufe  to  them,  and  they  muft, 
of  neceffity,  leave  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
Forces  behind  them  to  guard  their  Fleet,  nor 
were  any  of  their  People  acquainted  with  the 
Avenues  to  that  City. 

To  obviate  the  laft  of  thefe  Difficulties,  it 
was  determined  in  the  firft  place  to  attack  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Catherines  or  Providence  again, 
which  lies  between  forty  and  fifty  Leagues  to 
the  Northward  of  the  River  Chagre  for  here 
they  were  fure  to  find  Outlaws  and  Banditti 
baniffied  thither  from  the  City  of  Panama , 
who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  by-ways  to 
the  Town,  and  would  probably  enter  into  the 
Service  of  the  Buccaneers  :  -Nor  were  they  dif- 
appointed  in  their  Expectations  ;  for  the  Spa - 
nijh  Governor  of  the  Hand  of  Providence  fur¬ 
rendering  on  the  firft  Summons,  three  Ban¬ 
ditti,  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  Ave- 
Vol.  XXIX.  D  nues 
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nues  to  Panama ,  offered  to  be  their  Guides, 
on  being  promifed  to  fhare  in  the  expected 
Plunder. 

The Caftle  While  Morgan  lay  with  his  Fleet  at  the  Ifland 
oi  Ckagre  cf  providence ;  in  order  to  facilitate  the  grand 
Enterprize,  he  difpatched  his  Vice-Admiral 
Brodley ,  with  four  Ships  and  four  hundred 
Men,  to  make  themfelves  Maftersof  the  Caftle 
of  Chagrey  which  ftood  at  the, Mouth  of  the 
River  of  the  fame  Name  :  For  by  this  River 
he  propofed  to  tranfport  his  People  in  Boats 
and  Canoes  to  the  South-fide  of  the  Ifthmus. 
But  the  taking  this  Caftle  proved  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  hazardous  Enterprize  than  had  been 
expected  :  For  the  Caftle  ftood  on  a  Mountain 
at  the  Entrance  of  the  River  j  the  Top  of  the 
Hill  divided,  in  a  manner,  in  two  Parts,  by 
a  Trench  or  Ditch  thirty  Foot  deep  ;  nor  was 
there  any  Entrance  to  the  Caftle,  but  by  a 
Draw-Bridge  over  this  Ditch  ;  there  were  four 
Baftions,  with  Batteries  of  great  Guns  towards 
the  Land  Side,  and  two  more  that  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  Sea  ;  to  the  South-fide  of  the  Caftle 
there  was  no  poffible  Accefs,  the  Rock  on  which 
it  ftood  was  fo  very  fteep  ;  the  North-fide  was 
encompafled  by  the  River,  which  was  very 
broad  •,  and  at  the  Foot  of  the  Caftle,  or  rather 
of  the  Mountain,  was  a  ftrong  Fort  mounted 
with  eight  Guns,  which  commanded  the  En¬ 
trance  of  the  River  j  from  whence  the  Way 
to  the  Caftle  was  by  a  Pair  of  Stairs  hewed  out 
of  the  Rock  \  and  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Har¬ 
bour  there  were  Rocks  under  Water,  which 
made  the  coming  in  very  hazardous :  And  laft- 
ly,  this  terrible  Caftle  was  garrifon’d  by  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  regular  European  For¬ 
ces,  as  brave  Men  as  any  the  Spaniards  had  in 
their  Service.  And  yet,  in  thefe  Circumftances, 
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did  four  hundred  defperate  Buccaneers  venture 
to  attack  this  almoft  impregnable  Fortrefs. 
They  landed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Place, 
and  marched  through  thick  Woods  and  Mo- 
rafies,  from  Day-light  till  late  in  the  Afternoon, 
that  they  might  come  to  that  Side  of  the  Caftle 
on  which  alone  it  was  poflible  to  approach  it  5 
and  here  they  found  themfelves  fo  expofed  to 
the  Fire  of  the  Enemy,  that  they  were  once 
refolved  to  have  turn’d  their  Backs,  and  fled 
out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Guns,  and  were  actually 
retiring,  when  one  of  their  Company  that  was 
wounded  by  an  Arrow  fhot  from  the  Caftle  by  an 
Indian ,  drew  the  fame  Arrow  out  of  his  Body, 
and  having  wound  fome  Cotton  about  the  Head 
of  it,  fired  it  out  of  his  Mufket  at  a  thatch’d 
Building  within  the  Caftle,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  in  Flames,  and  burnt  with  that  Fierce - 
nefs,  that  it  fet  fire  to  the  Magazine  of  Pow¬ 
der,  that  blew  up  part  of  the  Wall,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Ditch  j  and  while  the  Spaniards 
were  put  in  the  utmoft  Confufion  by  this  Ac¬ 
cident,  the  Englijh  entered  the  Breach ;  which 
being  defended  by  the  Governor  in  Perfon, 
they  met  with  a  very  obftinate  Refiftance  ;  the 
Spaniards  with  their  Fire-arms,  Pikes,  Stones 
and  Swords,  did  all  that  could  be  expedted 
from  brave  Men  :  However,  the  Buccaneers 
forced  their  Way  through,  and,  after  a  very 
terrible  Slaughter,  made  themfelves  Mafter  of 
the  Caftle.  The  Governor  retired  to  the  Corps 
du  Garde ,  before  which  he  planted  two  Pieces 
of  Cannon,  determining  to  afk  no  Quarter, 
but  to  fell  his  Life  as  dear  as  he  could,  but  he 
was  in  a  little  time  fhot  through  the  Head  ; 
whereupon  the  Guard  furrendered.  Out  of 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  the  Garrifon  confift- 
ed  of  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Attack,  there  were 
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Terra-  but  thirty  left  alive,  and  of  thefe  twenty  were 

i’n-ma.  wounded :  Nor  did  the  Englijh  take  the  Caftle 
without  great  Lofs ;  for  of  the  four  hundred 
Buccaneers,  one  hundred  were  killed  outright, 
and  feventy  more  wounded. 

The  Prifoners  related,  that  the  Governor 
of  Panama  had  Notice  three  Weeks  before 
from  Carthagena ,  that  the  Buccaneers  were 
equipping  a  Fleet,  with  a  Defign  to  attack  the 
City  of  Panama ,  and  that  upon  this  Advice, 
he  lent  a  hundred  and  fixty  four  Soldiers  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  Garrifon  of  the  Caftle  of  Chagre , 
which  did  not  ufually  confift  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Men  :  That  the  Governor 
had  placed  feveral  Ambufcades  on  the  River, 
between  Fort  Chagre  and  Panama ,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  March  ;  which,  if  they  fhould  ef- 
cape,  he  had  a  Body  of  near  four  thoufand 
Men,  with  which  he  propofed  to  engage  them 
before  they  could  approach  that  City  j  which 
Intelligence  did  not  at  all  difhearten  Captain 
Morgan  :  But  as  foon  as  he  received  Advice 
of  the  taking  of  the  Caftle  of  Chagre ,  he  came 
with  his  whole  Fleet  into  the  Mouth  of  that 
River,  but  with  fo  little  Caution,  that  his  own 
Ship  and  two  more  were  fplit  upon  the  Rocks 
that  lay  under  Water,  tho’  he  had  the  good 
Fortune  to  fave  the  Men  with  their  Arms  and 
Ammunition.  Morgan  was  no  fooner  come 
on  Shore,  but  he  entered  the  Caftle  of  Chagre 
in  Triumph,  and  immediately  made  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  March  to  Panama ,  but  neglefted, 
it  feems,  to  lay  in  fuch  a  Stock  of  Food,  as  was 
neceffary  for  fo  long  a  March  through  a  bar¬ 
ren  Country,  where  the  Enemy  alfo  had  de¬ 
ft  royed  every  thing  that  might  be  of  Service 
to  his  People. 
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Having  fele&ed  twelve  hundred  Men  for  Terra- 
this  bold  and  hazardous  Enterprize,  he  left  ._Fir”!ai' t 
five  hundred  in  the  Caftle,  and  an  hundred  Morgan 
and  fifty  more  to  take  Care  of  the  Fleet,  and  marches  to 
embarked  his  Troops  and  Artillery  on  board  Panama 
fuch  Boats  and  Canoes  as  he  found  in  the  Ri-  1 200 
ver.  Having  failed  fix  Leagues  up  the  Stream, 
he  went  on  Shore,  and  fent  out  Parties  in  fearch 
of  Provifions  •,  but  they  found  all  the  Villages 
and  Plantations  deferted,  and  every  thing  car¬ 
ried  off  that  could  afford  them  any  Subfiftance } 
and  continuing  his  Voyage  the  next  Day,  he 
found  the  River  impaffable  for  large  Veffels 
any  higher,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  great  Boats  and  Artillery  behind  him,  un¬ 
der  a  Guard,  and  advance  only  with  the  Ca¬ 
noes  and  fmall  Boats,  fome  of  his  People  go¬ 
ing  by  Land,  and  others  by  Water,  and  buf¬ 
fering  intolerable  Hardfhips  for  Want  of  Pro¬ 
vifions,  infomuch,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
live  on  Roots,  and  glad  to  eat  Leather  and 
Vermin,  topreferve  themfelves  from  ftarving. 

At  length,  after  fix  Days  laborious  March, 
they  arrived  at  Vent  a  de  Cruz ,  where  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  Panama  embark  their  Goods  on  the 
River  Chagre  for  Porto  Bello  :  And  here  they 
met  with  fifteen  or  fixteen  Jars  of  Peruvian 
Wine,  which  the  Buccaneers  drinking  plenti¬ 
fully  off,  and  having  eat  nothing  but  Trafh 
for  a  Week  before,  they  every  Man  fell  fick, 
which  made  them  conjecture  the  Wine  was 
poifoned :  However,  they  found  themfelves 
pretty  well  the  next  Day,  and  the  River  being 
navigable  no  higher,  they  continued  their 
March  by  Land  to  Panama ,  being  attacked 
by  feveral  Parties  of  Spanifh  Indians ,  who  kil¬ 
led  and  wounded  feveral  of  their  Men  with 
their  Arrows  in  the  Woods  and  Defiles, 
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through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pafs,  the 
Way  being  frequently  fo  narrow  that  ten  Men 
could  not  march  a-breaft  :  Nor  did  the  heavy 
Rains  that  fall  at  this  Seafon,  and  the  Morafles 
through  which  they  were  forced  to  wade  up  to 
the  Middle,  incommode  the  Buccaneers  lefs 
than  the  Arrows  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  ninth  Day  fome  Parties  of  Spanijh 
Horfe  appeared,  and  threatened  to  oppofe  their 
March }  but  having  afcended  a  Mountain, 
and  obtained  a  View  of  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Bay  of  Panama ,  they  were  fo  overjoyed,  that 
they  defpifed  all  Danger,  threw  up  their  Caps, 
founded  their  Drums  and  Trumpets,  and 
fhouted  as  if  they  had  already  been  Mailers  of 
the  City  •,  and  feeing  a  Herd  of  Cattle  in  the 
Plain,  they  foot  as  many  as  they  wanted,  cut 
them  to  pieces,  and  roafted  and  broiled  the 
Flefo,  without  fleaing  off  the  Skin,  in  fuch 
hafte  were  they  to  devour  the  Meat,  after  they 
had  been  forced  to  fall  fo  many  Days  ;  and 
that  Night  encamped,  or  rather  lodged  in  the 
open  Air  (for  I  don’t  find  they  had  any  Tents 
with  them)  in  view  of  the  Town,  defigning 
the  next  Morning  to  begin  the  Attack,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  Governor’s  marching 
out  againft  them  with  four  Regiments  of  Foot 
and  two  Squadrons  of  Horfe,  a  Force  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Buccaneers.  However, 
Morgan  advanced,  and  joined  Battle  with  the 
Spaniards ,  who  maintained  their  Ground  very 
refolutely  for  two  Hours,  when  Vidory  decla¬ 
ring  Tor  our  Welch  Hero,  the  Enemy  turned 
their  Backs  and  fled,  leaving  fix  hundred  of 
their  Friends  dead  upon  the  Field  of  Battle. 
j.  he  Lofs  on  the  Side  of  the  Buccaneers  alfo, 
was  confiderable :  However,  they  prefs’d  to¬ 
wards  the  City,  and  within  three  Hours  more 
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fcal’d  the  Walls,  and  became  Matters  of  the 
Place,  without  making  the  leaft  Breach  ;  for 
they  had  not  indeed  any  Artillery  with  them : 

Morgan  finding  himfelf  in  Polleffion  of  the 
City,  gave  out  that  all  the  Wine  was  poifoned, 
apprehending  that  his  Men  would  get  drunk 
as  ufual,  and  the  Spaniards  might  rally  and 
cut  them  in  pieces,  his  Numbers  being  yet  fo 
much  inferior  to  the  Enemy  :  He  placed  his 
Guards  alfo  in  the  moft  proper  Places  to  fecure 
his  Conqueft,  and  gave  as  great  Inftances  of  his 
military  Skill  and  Condudf,  in  preferving  what 
he  had  fo  bravely  won,  as  the  moft  confum- 
mate  General  could  have  done  •  when,  on  a  The  City 
fuddcn,  the  whole  City  appeared  in  Flames,  and 
having  been  fet  on  Fire  in  feveral  Places  at  the  dem&iik- 
fame  Inftant ;  which  fome  charge  upon  Morgan^  ed. 
tho’  ’tis  admitted  he  gave  Orders  for  extinguifh- 
ing  it ;  others  fay,  that  it  was  fet  on  Fire  by 
the  Inhabitants,  to  deprive  the  Buccaneers  of 
the  rich  Treafures  and  Plunder  they  expedted, 
which  feems  much  the  moft  probable  }  for 
why  Morgan  fhould  burn  the  Town,  before 
he  had  plundered  it,  and  deftroy  the  Prize  he 
had  in  his  Hands,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 

But  however  it  happened,  all  agree  the  Fire 
continued  feveral  Days,  infomuch  that  fcarce 
a  Houfe  was  left  ftanding  in  the  Place,  which 
a  little  before  contained  two  thoufand  Houfes 
magnificently  built,  all  the  Beams  whereof 
were  Cedar,  and  the  Furniture  anfwerably 
rich  ;  befides  which,  were  five  thoufand  Hou¬ 
fes  more  of  the  inferior  Tradefmen,  and  feve¬ 
ral  beautiful  Churches  and  Monafteries ;  for 
this,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  the  Repofitory 
of  all  the  Treafures  of  Peru  annually  brought 
hither  to  be  fent  to  Europe „ 


While 


While  the  Fire  continued,  the  Buccaneer 
encamped  without  the  Walls  3  but  after  it 
ceafed,  they  returned,  and  quartered  in  the 
Ruins,  making  a  very  ftri<ff  Search  for  the 
Plate  and  Money  that  was  not  confumed,  of 
which  they  found  great  Quantities  melted 
down  :  They  alfo  difcovered  abundance  of 
Treafure  hid  in  Wells,  and  Refer voirs  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  out  of  a  Ship  in  the  Harbour  they 
took  200,000  Pieces  of  Eight  3  and,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  this,  ’tis  faid  they  tortur’d  the  mife- 
rable  Inhabitants  various  ways,  to  make  them 
difcover  more,  or  offer  large  Ranfoms  for  their 
Liberty  3  and,  according  to  my  Author,  they 
were  more  fevere  upon  the  Pripfts  and  Monks 
than  any  other  People,  knowing  them  to  be 
poffeffed  of  very  great  Treafures,  either  of 
their  own,  or  belonging  to  their  feveral  Chur¬ 
ches  and  Convents. 

My  Dutch  Author  exclaims  loudly  alfo 
againft  the  Buccaneers,  for  the  innumerable 
Rapes  they  committed,  charging  Morgan  their 
Commander,  with  being  as  guilty  of  thefe 
Outrages,  as  his  Men :  Particularly,  he  relates, 
that  a  beautiful  young  Lady,  Wife  to  a  rich 
Spanljh  Merchant  of  Panama ,  refufing  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  Embraces,  he  fhut  her  up  in  a  Dun¬ 
geon,  and  ufed  her  very  hardly  3  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  the  Captain  afterwards,  pleafed  to 
have  found  a  Woman  that  was  not  to  be 
tempted  to  be  falfe  to  her  Hufband’s  Bed,  ge- 
nerouily  gave  her  her  Liberty.  But  to  return 
from  this  Digreffion'  3  Morgan  having  remain¬ 
ed  near  a  Month  in  Panama ,  and  collected 
the  Ranfoms  he  required  for  his  Prifoners, 
loaded  near  two  hundred  Bealls  with  the  Trea¬ 
fure  he  had  got,  and  returned  to  Vent  a  de  Cruz , 
where  he  put  it  into  Boats,  and  conveyed  it 
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down  the  River  to  the  Caftle  of  Chagre  \  but  Terra- 
the  Buccaneers  finding  there  did  not  come  more  , 

than  two  hundred  Pieces  of  Eight  to  the  Share 
of  every  private  Man,  began  to  threaten  the 
Captain  for  concealing  the  moft  valuable  Part 
of  the  Plunder  ;  at  leaft  the  French ,  and  forrie 
other  Foreigners,  among  whom  was  our  Au¬ 
thor,  pretended  to  be  highly  difgufted :  Where¬ 
upon  Morgan ,  having  blown  up  the  Fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Caftle  of  Chagre ,  went  on  board 
his  Ship,  and  with  only  four  Sail  of  EngliJfj , 
whom  the  Foreigners  fufpedted  were  in  the 
Secret,  and  fhared  with  him  the  beft  of  the 
Plunder,  returned  to  Jamaica :  After  which, 
the  French  joined  their  Countrymen  in  the 
Iftands  of  Tortuga  and  Hifpaniola ,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Buccaneers  went  in  fearch  of  new  Ad¬ 
ventures. 

Captain  Morgan ,  and  the  Buccaneers  that  Morgan 
returned  to  Jamaica ,  brought  with  them  four  brings 
hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight,  and  the 
Captain  was  not  only  knighted  by  K.  Charles  II,  Eight  to 
for  his  Bravery  and  Condudl  in  taking  Pana-  Jamaica, 
ma ,  but  he  was  made  one  of  the  Commiffion-  ^niS^ecl 
ers  of  the  Admiralty  in  that  Ifland^  and  the  Bravm-in 
Earl  of  Carlijle ,  Governor  of  Jamaica ,  re-  taking' 
turning  to  England  for  the  Recovery  of  his  Panama. 
Health,  in  the  Year  1680,  left  Sir  Harry 
Morgan  Deputy- Governor  there.  However, 
upon  the  repeated  Complaints  of  the  Spanijh 
Ambaflador,  of  the  Depredations  of  the  Buc¬ 
caneers  in  the  Spanijh  Settlements  in  the  Weft 
Indies ,  Sir  Harry  was  fent  for  over  to  Eng¬ 
land^  and  committed  to  the  Tower ,  where  he 
lay  three  Years  and  then  his  Health  being 
pretty  much  impaired,  he  obtained  his  Liberty, 
but  did  not  long  furvive  his  Imprifonment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  Information  I  can  get. 
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It  may  be  thought  ftrange,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England  fhould  encourage,  or  even 
Some  Ac  connive  at  the  Depredations  of  the  Buccaneers 
count  of  in  the  Spanijh  Indies ,  at  a  time  when  the 

the  it  on  two  Nations  were  at  Peace  in  Europe.  But 
A  tempos  not^'n§  appears  more  frequent,  than  for  the 
of  the Buc-  Nations  of  Europe  to  commit  Ads  of  Hoftili- 
ty  on  each  other,  in  the  Eaft  and  IV eft  Indies , 
without  any  Regard  to  Treaties  or  Alliances 
concluded  in  Etirofe. 

The  Spaniards ,  by  virtue  of  the  Pope’s 
Grant  to  them  of  that  new  World,  did  for  a 
great  while  make  no  Scruple  to  fall  upon  the 
Englilh ,  French  and  Dutch ,  and  every  other 
Nation  that  attempted  to  make  Settlements  in 
America  :  As  they  had  difeovered  the  Coun¬ 
try,  they  held  that  no  other  Nation  had  a  Right 
to  plant  or  inhabit  it,  tho’  it  was  impofiible 
they  could  ufe  or  cultivate  a  third  part  of  the 
Country,  and  had  not  obtained  the  Leave  of 
the  Natives  to  poffefs  any  part  of  it.  '  This 
was  a  Claim  and  Pretenfion  that  the  reft  of 
the  Nations  of  Europe  would  by  no  means  fub- 
mit  to,  but  in  time  planted  great  part  of  the 
Iftands  and  Continent,  which  the  Spaniards 
called  their  Property  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  difturb  thefe  new  Settlements, 
took  their  Shipping,  and  fometimes  maflacred 
their  Men.  Tho’  the  Englifh ,  for  Political 
Reafons,  did  not  think  fit  to  declare  open  War 
againft  them  in  Europe ,  yet  they  fufrered  pri¬ 
vate  Adventurers  (who  afterwards  obtained  the 
Name  of  Buccaneers)  to  retaliate  the  Injury,  in 
order  to  bring  the  Spaniards  to  Reafon,  and 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  fuffer  our  Ship¬ 
ping  to  trade  with  our  own  Plantations  and 
Settlements  without  Difturbance :  Thofe  there¬ 
fore,  that  have  given  Sir  Harry  Morgan  and 
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his  Men  the  Denomination  of  Pirates,  have 
done  them  a  great  deal  of  Injury  ;  if  it  be 
confidered,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  no  other  Title  to  America ,  than  what  was 
founded  in  Force  and  Ufurpation  ;  and  that 
they  at  this  very  time  oppreffed  and  tyrannized 
over  the  Indian  Princes,  who  alone  had  a 
Right  t$  this  Country  •,  and  would  not  fuffer 
any  other  European  Nation  to  have  any  Com¬ 
merce  with  them,  but  fell  in  a  hoftile  man¬ 
ner  on  all  European  Shipping  that  appear¬ 
ed  in  thofe  Seas,  whether  they  were  at  Peace 
with  Spain  in  Europe  or  not  •,  which  fufficient- 
ly  juftifies  the  Buccaneers  in  attacking  their 
Settlements,  tho’  the  Cruelties  they  are  laid  to 
have  exercifed  upon  the  People  of  Panama, 
and  fome  other  Towns,  are  not  to  be  excufed : 
But  thefe  have  pollibly  been  greatly  exagge¬ 
rated  by  their  Enemies  ;  for  the  Perfon  who 
wrote  the  Hillory  of  the  Buccaneers,  acknow¬ 
ledges  himfelf  an  Enemy  to  Morgan ,  and  to 
have  been  highly  difobliged  by  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  very  impartial 
in  his  Relation.  But  admitting  thofe  Stories 
of  their  Barbarities  are  true  j  with  what  Face 
can  the  Spaniards  complain  of  Cruelty,  who 
tortured  and  maffacred  fo  many  Millions  of 
Indians ,  but  threefcore  Years  before,  and  dif- 
poffefled  them  of  this  very  Country,  without 
the  leaft  Shadow  of  Title  to  it?  unlefs  the  Pope’s 
Grant,  which  all  Mankind  (Papifts  as  well  as 
Proteftants,  laugh  at  at  this  Day  being  fen- 
fible,  that  neither  they,  nor  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Nation,  can  have  ajufl  Right  to  any  Part 
of  America  that  was  inhabited,  but  what  they 
gained  by  Treaty  with  the  Inhabitants.  And 
if  the  Spaniards  fall  upon  the  Englijh ,  or  any 
other  Nation,  for  trafficking  with  the  Indians , 
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Terra-  and  entring  into  Alliances  with  them,  we  ma y 
Firma.  juftly  repel  Force  with  Force,  and  retaliate  the 
Injuries  they  do  us.  Sir  Harry  Morgan  was 
indeed  imprifoned  at  the  Inftance  of  the  Spanijh 
Ambaflador,  after  he  had  performed  the  great- 
eft  Adtions,  perhaps,  that  ever  Man  did,  with 
fuch  a  handful  of  Men,  and  in  fuch  Circum- 
ftances,  and  had  been  in  fome  meafure  rewarded 
for  them  by  the  Government,  tho1  they  quar¬ 
relled  with  him  afterwards.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  brave  Man  that  has  been  facrificed  to 
Spain  for  Reafons  of  State,  when  he  ought  to 
have  had  a  Statue  eredted  to  his  Memory  : 
For  he  it  is,  has  fhewn  us  the  Way,  if  ever 
we  fhould  be  compelled  to  fall  out  with  Spain , 
to  make  our  felves  Matters  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Mines.  He  has  fhewn  us,  that  if  we 
poflefs  the  Ifthmus  with  a  good  Force,  and 
eredt  FortrefTes  on  the  North  and  South  Seas, 
we  may  with  eafe  render  ourfelves  Matters 
of  the  T reafures  of  North  and  South  America  : 
If  a  thoufand  Men  could  effedt  fuch  great 
Things  againft  their  principal  Settlements  there, 
what  might  not  a  Royal  Fleet  and  Army  do  ? 
Tho’  I  am  ft  ill  of  Opinion  this  ought  never 
to  be  attempted,  unlefs  the  Spaniards  compel 
us  to  fall  out  with  them.  The  Nation  will  get 
more  by  trafficking  with  Spain  and  the  SpanijfJj 
Weft  Indies ,  and  improving  our  own  Planta¬ 
tions  in  Florida ,  than  by  poffeffing  their  Mines. 
Gold  and  Silver  pofiibly  may  have  the  fame 
Effect  upon  us  it  has  had  upon  them,  renders  us 
indolent,  and  enervate  our  People,  and  Britain 
might  become  as  defpicable  a  Nation  in  Time, 
as  Spain  has  been  almoft  ever  fince  they  pofief- 
fed  Poto/i. 

Porta  Beth  2.  Porto  Bello  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the 
dsicribed.  North  Sea,  in  jo  Degrees  of  North  Latitude, 

and 
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and  82  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  about  Terra- 
feventy  Miles  North  of  Panama ,  and  had  this  Firma- 


|Name  given  it  by  Columbus ,  on  account  of 
the  Security  of  its  Harbour. 

IVafer  gives  the  following  Defcription  of 
the  Harbour  and  T own  :  Portcbel ,  fays  this 
Writer,  is  a  very  fair,  large  and  commodious 
Harbour,  affording  good  Anchorage  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  Ships,  having  a  narrow  Entrance,  and 
fpreading  wider  within  :  The  Galleons  from 
Spain  find  good  Riding  here,  while  they  take 
in  the  Treafures  of  Peru,  that  are  brought  thi¬ 
ther  from  Panama.  The  Entrance  is  fecured 
by  a  Fort  on  the  left  Hand  going  in,  and  by  a 
Blockhoufe  on  the  other  Side,  oppofite  to  it. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Harbour  lies  the  Town, 
bending  with  the  Shore  like  a  Half-moon : 
In  the  middle  of  which,  upon  the  Sea,  is  ano¬ 
ther  fmall  low  Fort ;  and  at  the  Weft-end  of 
the  Town,  upon  an  Eminence,  lies  another 
ftrong  Fort,  yet  commanded  by  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  Hill  j  and  in  all  thefe  Forts,  there  are 
ufually  about  two  or  three  hundred  Men  in 
Garrifon.  The  Town  lies  open  towards  the 
Country  without  Wall  or  Works  j  and  at  the 
Eaft-end  is  a  long  Stable  for  the  King’s  Mules. 
The  Governor’s  Houfe  Hands  upon  the  Emi¬ 
nence  near  the  great  Fort  at  the  Weft-end  of 
the  Town.  It  is  an  unhealthful  Place,  the 
Eaft-end  being  fttuated  in  a  low  fwampy 
Ground,  and  the  Sea  at  low  Water  leaving 
the  Shore  within  the  Harbour  bare,  a  great 
Way  from  the  Houfes,  which  having  a  black 
filthy  Mud  or  Ouze,  occafions  very  noifome 
Vapours  in  this  hot  Climate:  From  the  South 
and  Eaft  Part  of  it,  the  Country  rifes  gradu¬ 
ally  in  Hills,  which  are  partly  Wpod lands. 
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and  partly  Savannah  or  Pafture  ;  but  there  ar® 
few  Fruit-trees  or  Plantations  near  the  Town. 

Much  the  greateft  part  of  the  Inhabitants 
are  Indians,  Mulattoes  and  Negroes ,  no  Spa¬ 
niard  of  any  Subftance  caring  to  refide  in  fo 
unhealthful  a  Place,  tho’  at  the  time  of  the 
Fair,  it  is  fo  crowded  with  rich  Merchants, 
that  above  an  hundred  Crowns  are  given  for  a 
poor  Lodging,  and  a  thoufand  Crowns  for  a 
Shop,  during  the  ffiort  time  that  the  Galleons 
ftay  there,  and  all  Provifions  are  proportion- 
ably  dear,  tho’  they  are  cheap  enough  at  other 
Times;  and  fo  fubjedt  is  the  Place  to  pefti- 
lential  Fevers,  that  five  hundred  People  have 
died  there  during  the  time  of  the  Fair  only. 

■  No  People  ever  experienced  the  unhealthful- 
nefs  of  this  Climate  more  than  the  Englijh , 

’  when  the  Squadron  under  the  Command  of 
.  Admiral  Hojier  lay  before  it,  without  being 
fuffered  to  enter  upon  Adlion,  in  the  Year 
1727  :  For  here  we  did  not  only  lofe  Admiral 
Hojier ,  but  the  Seamen  twice  over  •,  and  what 
added  to  the  Misfortune  was,  that  all  the  Ships 
were  fo  damaged  by  the  Worms,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  were  brought  back  to 
England  again.  We  might  have  fixed  our 
felves  on  the  Ifthmus,  with  lefs  Expence  of 
Men,  Ships  and  Treafure,  than  it  cofc  us  to 
lie  here,  and  render  the  Spaniards  our  irrecon- 
cileable  Enemies,  without  acquiring  the  leafl 
Advantage  to  our  felves. 

3.  Vent  a  de  Cruz  is  fituated  on  the  Banks 
of  the  River  Chagre ,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable,  about  thirty  Miles  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Panama  :  And  here  the  Merchandize 
brought  E  embark’d  for  Porto  Bello ,  in  order  to 
be  fent  to  Europe ;  but  I  don’t  find  this  Place 
to  be  confiderable  upon  any  other  Account. 

The 
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4.  The  Town  of  Cheapo  is  fituated  on  a  Terra- 
River  of  the  fame  Name,  about  twenty -five  ^  Firma*  3 
Miles  North-eaft  of  Panama,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  from  the  Sea,  and  is  but  a  frnall  Place. 

5.  Nata  is  a  Port  Town  on  the  Weft-fide  Nata. 
of  the  Bay  of  Panama ,  about  feventy  Miles 
South- weft  of  the  City  of  Panama.  Their 
chief  Dependance  is  on  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poul¬ 
try,  with  which  they  ferve  the  Markets  of  Pa¬ 
nama  ;  for  the  Country  about  that  City  is  fo 
very  barren,  that  they  would  frequently  be  in 
Danger  of  famifhing,  if  they  were  notfupplied 

by  Shipping  with  Provifions  from  the  Towns 
that  lie  at  a  diftance  from  it. 

6.  The  Town  of  Conception  is  fituated  near  Conception, 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  Conception ,  which  falls 

into  the  North  Sea,  over-againft  La  Sounds 
Key ,  one  of  the  Sambalas  Iftands  j  but  I  meet 
with  no  particular  Defcription  of  this  Place. 

7.  Santa  Maria  is  fituated  fix  Leagues  from  Santa 
the  Sea,  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  River  to  Maria. 
which  it  communicates  its  Name,  in  7  De¬ 
grees  40  Minutes  North  Latitude,  about  thirty 
Leagues  South-eaft  of  Panama ,  and  is  confi- 
derable  on  account  of  the  Gold  Mines  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  it,  but  does  not  feem  to  be 

of  any  great  Strength,  the  Buccaneers  and  Pri¬ 
vateers  having  plundered  it  feveral  times. 

The  Country  about  it  is  low  and  woody,  and 
the  Ouze  and  Mud  on  the  Banks  of  the  River, 
occafions  a  noifome  {linking  Smell,  which 
makes  the  Air  very  unwholefome. 

8.  Scuchadero ,  a  frnall  Town  fituated  on  the  Scm  Wve 
North- fide  of  the  fame  River  nearer  its  Mouth, 

but  {landing  on  a  good  dry  Soil,  and  open 
to  the  Gulph  of  St.  Michael ,  frrtm  whence 
it  is  refrefli’d  by  the  Sea  Breezes.  This  is 
efleemed  a  healthful  Place  •,  and  what  corn- 
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tributes  to  render  it  more  fo,  is  a  fine  Rivulet 
of  frefh.  Water  that  runs  by  it,  for  the  Wa¬ 
ters  of  this  Province  are  frequently  brackiffi : 
The  Spaniards  therefore,  who  refort  with  their 
Slaves  to  the  Gold  Mines  and  Rivulets  at  the 
proper  Seafons,  frequently  come  hither  for 
their  Health  and  Refrelhments. 

The  laft  Place  I  ftiall  mention  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince,  is  New  Edinburgh ,  or  the  Place  which 
the  Scots  gave  this  Name  to,  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  Settlement  on  the  Coaft 
of  Darien ,  or  Terra-Firma  Pro-peri  and  de¬ 
nominated  the  Country  about  it  New  Caledo¬ 
nia.  This  Fortrefs  was  fituated  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  near  the  North-Weft  Point  of  the  Gulph 
of  Darieni  in  9  Degrees  odd  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  on  a  moft  excellent  Harbour  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Wallare')  being  about  a  League 
in  Length  from  the  North- weft  to  the  South- 
eaft,  half  a  Mile  broad  at  the  Entrance,  and 
upwards  of  a  Mile  broad  within,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  five  hundred  Sail  of  Ships 
untouch’d  from  any  Wind  that  can  blow  :  The 
Forts  ftood  upon  a  Peninfula,  almoft  furround- 
ed  by  the  Harbour  and  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  Accefs  to  the  Peninfula  fo  defended  by 
Rocks  and  Precipices,  that  a  very  little  Art 
would  have  render’d  it  impregnable ;  and 
there  was  as  much  Land  contained  in  it,  as 
would  have  produced  ten  thoufand  Hoglheads 
of  Sugar  annually ,  if  it  had  been  cultivated 
(according  to  Wallare')  the  Soil  being  rich, 
the  Air  temperate,  and  the  Water  fweet  ; 
every  thing  contributed  to  render  it  healthful 
and  convenient :  The  Land  abounded  in  Ve- 
nifon  and  Poultry,  and  the  Seas  with  the  belt 
Fifh  •  and  what  were  ftill  greater  Advantages, 
it  ftood  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  richeft 

Gold 
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Gold  Mines  in  America ,  and  a  Communica-  Terra- 
tion  with  the  South  Sea  might  eafily  have 
been  opened  from  thence  by  the  way  of  the  j^arthe 
River  Darien ,  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Michaels.  Gold 
The  Scots  thought  themfelves  extremely  for-  Mines, 
tunate  in  happening  upon  this  important  agree¬ 
able  Situation,  which  they  tell  us  the  Englijh^ 

Dutch  and  French ,  tho’  they  had  been  all 
over  this  Coaft,  from  Porto  Bello  to  Cartha- 
gena ,  never  once  difeover’d,  and  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  were  Strangers  to  it.  Here  it  was  the 
Scots  arrived  in  the  Month  of  November  1699, 
in  order  to  fix  a  Colony  of  their  Countrymen 
on  the  Continent ;  the  Occafion  whereof  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  in  this  Place. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  pafs’d  an  Ad  The  Oc- 
in  the  Year  1695,  for  ereding  a  Company 
to  trade  to  Africa  and  the  Indies :  By  which  SclhcJlo- 
they  were  authorized  to  plant  Colonies  and  ny  here. 
Settlements  in  the  Eajl  and  IVefi- Indies  under 
his  Majefty’s  Letters  Patent*  which  they  alfo 
obtained  j  and  both  the  Englifo  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  Merchants  contributing  very  largely 
to  this  Enterprize,  they  equipped  feveral  Ships, 
which  failed  with  Forces,  and  every  thing  re- 
quifite  to  plant  a  Colony  on  or  near  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Darien  in  the  Year  1698.  They 
landed  firft  on  Golden  IJland ,  at  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  Darien  j  but  not  liking  the  Situa¬ 
tion,  they  went  over  to  the  Continent,  and 
built  the  Fort  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Spot  of 
Ground  already  deferibed,  with  the  Permiffion 
of  the  Natives,  calling  the  Country  which 
the  Indians  afligned  them  to  plant  and  culti-  T]je 
vate,  New  Calidonia.  That  Part  of  the  Ifth-  tenc  oi  tjie 
mus,  which  the  Indians  their  Friends  then  Country 
pofiefs’d,  the  Scots  inform  us,  extended  along  under the 
she  North  Sea,  from  the  Gulph  of  Darien  to  ^01™ninn 
Vo!  .XXIX.  F  Port^; 
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Port  Servo  an  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about 
an  hundred  and  forty  Miles  and  from  Caret 
Bay,  in  the  South-weft  Part  of  the  Gulph  of 
Darien ,  to  the  Head  of  the  River  Cheapo  on 
the  South ,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  ; 
the  Breadth  in  fome  places  fixty,  and  in  others 
an  hundred  Miles,  and  upwards. 

The  Indian  Princes  within  thefe  Limits 
were  eight  at  leaft,  all  of  them  then  at  War 
with  the  Spaniards ,  and  received  the  Scots  into 
their  Country  with  a  great  deal  of  Joy,  in 
Hopes  of  their  Affiftancc  againft  their  ancient 
Enemies  the  Spaniards.  The  Settlement  went 
on  profperoufiy  at  firft  *  but  the  Spaniards 
complaining  to  the  Court  of  England ,  and 
declaring  that  they  fliould  look  upon  this  as 
an  Aft  of  Hoftility,  Darien  having  long  been 
fubjeft  to  that  Crown,  as  they  alledg’d  :  The 
Englijh  Eajl-India  Company  alfo  complaining 
of  this  Settlement  at  the  fame  time,  as  an  In¬ 
fringement  of  their  Charter,  the  Englijh  Par¬ 
liament  thought  fit  to  interpofe  and  addreis 
King  William  to  recall  his  Patent  to  the  Scots 
Company. 

The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  fent  up  their 
Agents  to  the  Court  of  England ,  to  reprefent 
that  this  was  no  Invafion  of  the  Spanijh  Domi¬ 
nions,  becaule  they  were  either  never  pofiefs’d 
of  that  Part  of  the  Ifthmus  >  or,  if  they  were, 
they  had  been  driven  from  it  by  the  Natives, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  the  aftual  Pofieflion 
of  the  Country,  and  at  War  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards ,  as  they  had  been  many  Years  before  the 
Arrival  of  the  Scots  :  But  how  much  foever 
the  Scots  might  be  in  the  right,  fuch  was  the 
Influence  of  the  Court  of  Spain  and  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Eajl-India  Company,  that  all  Meafures 
were  taken  to  ruin  the  Scots  Settlement.  The 

Englijh 
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Englijh  Miniftry  prevailed  on  the  Hamburgh -  Tenra- 
ers  to  draw  their  Money  out  of  the  Stock  ;  F*rrfla- 
and  the  Parliament  of  England  threatened  the 
Merchants  of  London ,  who  had  any  Shares  in 
it,  with  their  Difpleafure,  if  they  did  not  dif- 
tyigage  themfelves :  And  Orders  being  fent  at 
the  fame  time  to  Jamaica ,  and  the  Englijh 
Plantations  in  the  JVeJl  Indies^  not  to  fuffer  the 
Scots  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  Provifions 
there,  or  give  them  any  Affiftance,  our  The  Seats 
Northern  Neighbours  were  unfortunately  com- 
pelled  to  quit  the  Enterprize,  which  .we  our- 
lelves  found  reafon  to  regret  a  few  Years  af¬ 
terwards,  when  France ,  in  a  manner,  pof- 
fefs’d  herfelf  of  all  the  Spanijh  Dominions  ; 
and  among  the  reft  of  this  important  Place, 
which,  had  Britain  remained  poffefs’d  of,  (he 
might  eafily  have  ftop’d  thofe  Treafures  coming 
to  Europe ,  which  'fo  long  enabled  the  French 
to  carry  on  that  fecond  War  againft  the  Con¬ 
federates.  Another  ill  Confequence  this  piece 
of  Injuft  ice  was  attended  with,  was  the  making 
the  Scots  our  Enemies,  and  obliging  us  to 
purchafe  their  Friendfhip  again,  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  almoft  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  j 
and  whether  any  thing  will  perfedly  fatisfy 
them,  but  the  Subverfion  of  the  Englijh  Cen- 
ftitution,  is  ftill  a  Queftion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scots  offered  to  Ihare  the  Settlement 
with  the  Englijh ,  and  would  have  been  infinite¬ 
ly  obliged  to  them,  if  they  had  encouraged 
and  fupported  it  :  Nor  is  there  a  Spot  of 
Ground,  it  is  agreed,  on  the  Continent  of 
America ,  that  could  be  of  greater  Service  to 
Britain ,  than  that  of  New  Edinburgh ,  if  ever 
we  are  doom’d  to  have  aWat  with  Spain  and 
France  again, 
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Terra-  Having  taken  a  View  of  the  principal 
Fm^  Places  upon  the  Continent  of  Darien ,  or  Der- 
I (lands  on  ra-Ftrma  Proper ,  I  proceed  to  give  fome 
the  Coaft  Pefcription  of  the  Elands  near  the  Coafts  of 
of  Terra-  this  Province,  both  in  the  North  and  South 
Fprl'^..  Seas,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great 
Ufe  to  Sea- faring  Men,  who  traffick  in  thofe 
Seas,  tho’  fcarce  any  of  them  are  inhabited. 
t  On  the  North  Sea,  at  the  Entrance  of  the 

Gulph  Darien ,  lie  three  Iflands  almoft  in  a 
Triangle,  which  form  a  very  good  Harbour. 
Golden  The  Eaftermoft  of  the  three,  and  the  frnalleft,, 

Ifand.  js  caiiecj  Golden  IJland :  There  is  a  fair  deep 

Channel  between  this  and  the  Main  5  it  is  na¬ 
turally  ftrongly  fortified,  being  defended  by 
a  fteep  Rock  almoft  all  round,  except  the 
Landing-place,  which  is  a  fmall  Tandy  Bay 
on  the  South-fide.  The  Ifland  is  moderately 
high,  and  covered  with  fmall  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  Scots  India  Com¬ 
pany,  as  a  proper  Place  to  fix  their  firft  Co¬ 
lony  on  ;  but  finding  it  barren,  and  deftitute 
of  Provifions,  the  Scots  pitch’d  upon  a  Place 
on  the  oppofite  Shore  (as  has  been  obferved 
already)  which^was  excellent  fruitful  Land, 
and  no  lefs  fcarce.  than  the  Eland.  The  largeft 
of  the  three*" Elands  lies  to  the  Weft  of  Golden 
IJland ,  being  fwampy  or  marfhy  Ground,  and 
fo  befet  with  Mangroves,  that  it  is  difficult 
getting  on  Shore.  It  lies  near  a  Point  of  the 
Ifthmus,  which  is  the  fame  fort  of  Ground 
for  a  Mile  or  two,  and  is  fcarce  parted  from 
the  Main-land,  but  at  high  Water,  and  even 
then  Ships  cannot  pafs  between. 
jjk  of  The  third,  called  Dhe  IJlc  of  Pines ,  is  a 
Pines.  fmall  Eland,  North  of  the  other  two  and, 
rifing  into  Hills,  is  a  good  Sea-mark :  It  is 
covered  with  tall  Trees  fit  for  building,  or 

any 
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any  other  Ufe,  and  has  a  fine  Rivulet  of  Terra- 
frefh  Water  in  it.  Firma. 

Three  Leagues  North-weft  of  thefe,  lie  a 
multitude  of  fmall  Iflands,  extending  as  far  hallos 
as  Point  Samballas ,  generally  denominated,  Iflands. 
‘The  Samballas  ljlands •,  fome  of  them  lie  one 
Mile  from  the  oppofite  Shore  of  the  Continent } 
fome  two  Miles,  and  others  two  Miles  and  a 
half  from  the  Shore,  and  about  as  far  from 
each  other,  and  there  are  navigable  Channels 
between  them  ;  The  Sea  between  this  long 
Range  of  Iflands  and  the  Continent,  is  navi¬ 
gable  alfo  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
affords  every-where  good  Anchoring  in  hard 
fandy  Ground  :  It  is  good  landing  either  on 
the  Iflands,  or  the  Main  •,  and  let  the  Wind  fit 
how  it  will.  Ships  never  want  a  good  Road 
to  ride  in  on  the  Infide  of  one  or  other  of 
thefe  Iflands,  on  which  account  this  Channel 
was  the  general  Rendezvous  of  the  Buccaneers 
and  Privateers  on  this  Coaft,  efpecially  La 
Sounds  Key  and  Springers  Key  (or  Ifland) 
which  do  not  only  afford  good  Shelter  for 
careening,  but  good  Wells  of  frefli  Water 
not  far  from  the  Surface,  if  they „  dig  for  them. 

But  tho’  it  be  fuch  good  riding  on  the  Infide 
of  thefe  Keys  or  Iflands,  there  lies  a  Ridge 
of  dangerous  Rocks  on  the  Outfide,  at  about 
half  a  Mile  distance  ;  and  there  are  others  lie 
under  Water,  between  thefe  Iflands  and  the 
Gulph  of  Darien . 

•The  Samballas  are  generally  low,  fiat,  fandy 
Iflands,  but  have  Variety  of  Fruit-trees  and 
Foreft- trees  upon  them  j  particularly  the 
Mammeesy  Sapadillo*s  and  Mane hineel  Trees: 

Their  Shores  alfo  afford  good  Shell-fifh ; 
but  no  People  have  thought  fit  to  plant  or 
inhabit  any  of  them.  From  the  Samballas 
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Terra-  Blands  palling  £©  the  Weft  ward  by  Port  Sen— 
Firma.  ^an,  and  the  Bay  where  the  Town  of  Nombre 
^  Was  once  we  arrive  at  the  Iflands 

Dm.  of  Bdftimentor  being,  four  ©r  five  in  number,, 
Bnftmento  and  lying  about  a  Mile  from  the  Continent : 
liands,  They  are,  for  the  moft  part*  high  Land-  eo-. 

vered  with  Wood  %.  and  one  of  them  has  a 
Spring  of  frefb.  Water  in- it.  Thefe,  with  the- 
Main-tand  oppofite  to  them,  form  a  good 
Harbour,  Into  which  there  Is  an  eafy  Paffage^ 
with  the  Sea-Breeze  between  the  Eaftermoft 
Iftand  and  the  next  to  it,  and  as  good  going 
out  with  the  Land-Breeze  the  fame  Way.. 
A  little  farther  Weftward,  ©ver-agamfi  Fort® 
Bello,  are  two  final!  fiat  Mands  without  Wood 
or  Water :  They  lie  f©  near  the  Comment, 
that  there  is  but  a  very  narrow  Channel  be¬ 
tween.  Beyond  the  Bajtmentos ,  to  Ports *  Bel¬ 
lo ,  the  Coaft  is  generally  rocky  5  and  within  the 
Land  the  Country  is  full  of  high  fteep  Hills., 
covered  with  Wood,  unite  fe  where  they  are 
cleared  for  Plantations  by  the  Spanift-  Indians 
tributary  to  Porto  Bello  5,  and  thefe,  in  Wa~ 
for?  s-  Time,-  Anno ■  1681,  were  the  fir  ft  Settle¬ 
ments  on  the  .  North  Coaft  of  Darien  under 
the  Spanijh  Government :  The  Spaniards  had 
then  neither  Command  over  the  Indians ,  o t 
Commerce-  with  them  to  the  Eaftward  of' 
Port  Bcr'njm.  The  fame  Writer  indeed  fays,. 
he  was  infonr?dy  the  Spaniards  had  courted 
the  Natives  fince,  and  won  them  over  m  their 
The  Indi-  Party  j  but  ’tis  certain  this  was  not  effected 
ms  on  the  in  the  Year  1698,  when  the  Scots  landed  on 
Warwith"  £^e  Ifthmus  $  for  they  found  all  the  Indians- 
sh Ispani-  between  the  Guiph  of  Darien  and  Pont  Scri- 
ards,  van  at  open  War  with  the  Spaniards.  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Defcription  of 
the  Mands  belonging  to  this  Province  of  Da- 
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nent  or  Terra- Fir ma  Proper ,  that  lie  in  the  Terra- 
Bay  of  Panama  in  the  South  Sea.  J^VNJ 

The  Bay  of  Panama  is  of  a  femicircukr  The  Bay 
Form,  and  made  by  Point  Garrachina  on  the  of  fW- 
South-eaft,  and  Pant  a  Mala  on  the  North-  ma. 
weft,  being  about  an  hundred  Miles  over,  J^A<  & 
and -three  hundred  in  Circumference,  including  ^ 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Michaels  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  River  of  St.  Marys. 

The  Kings  or  Pearl  Iflainds,  being  low,  The  Kings 
woody  Blands,  and  very  numerous,  lie  almoft  °T  Pefrl 
in  the  middle  of  this  Bay,  ftretching  from  1  an  s' 
the  South-eaft  to  the  North- weft,  in  Length 
about  fourteen  Leagues.  The  Northermoft 
of  them,  called  Pacbeaue ,  lies  twelve  leagues 
South-eaft  of  Panama  *,  and  the  Southermoft 
of  them,  called  St.  Paul,  twelve  Leagues 
North-weft  of  Point  Garrachina  $  and  they 
are  generally  about  feven  Leagues  diftant  from 
the  Main-land  of  Darien. 

Thefe  Iflands  belong  to  the  Citizens  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  who  keep  Negroes  here  to  plant  and 
cultivate  them  :  They  afford  fome  Fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  Plantains  and  BonancPs,  and  in  fome 
of  them  Rice  is  fown  j  but  many  of  them, 
efpecially  the  largeft,  are  wholly  uncultivated, 
and  almoft  over-run  with  Weed,  thos  it  feems 
to  be  a  fruitful  Soil  that  would  produce  any¬ 
thing.  Thefe  unplanted  Iftands  ftielter  their 
fugitive  Negroes,  who  lie  concealed  in  the 
Woods  in  the  Day-time,  and  in  the  Night 
rob  the  Spanijh  Plantations. 

There  are  narrow  Channels  between  moft 
of  thefe  Iflands,  only  fit  for  Boats  to  pals 
but  betwixt  the  Iflands  and  the  Main-land,  is 
a  Channel  feven  Leagues  over,  where  there 
is  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Water,  and  good  An¬ 
choring  all  the  Way  ;  The  Pnofpefls  ©n  each 

Side 
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Terra-  Side  extremely  pleafant ;  for,  on  the  Conti- 
1'irma-  ,  nent,  are  little  rifing  Hills,  always  green  ;  and 
the  Kings  Iflands  on  the  other  Side  the  Chan¬ 
nel  are  no  lels  beautiful. 

Chepelio  The  I  Hand  of  Chepelio ,  fttuated  feven 
Ifland.  Leagues  Eaft  of  Panama ,  and  a  League  from 

the  Continent,  is  the  pleafanteft  Ifland  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama.  It  is  about  two  Miles  over 
either  Way,  partly  high  Land,  and  partly 
Valleys.  The  low  Lands  are  planted  with 
the  belt  Indian  Fruits  ;  fueh  as  Sapadillo's , 
Avagato  Pears ,  Mammees ,  Mammee  Sapota’s , 
Star- Apples,  (Ac.  and  the  middle  of  the 
Ifland  with  Plaint ains.  The  Iflands  of  P eri¬ 
ca  are  three  fmall  Iflands,  which  lie  before 
the  City  of  Panama ,  about  three  Miles  from 
it,  and  may  be  called  the  Port  to  that  City, 
the  great  Ships  lying  here,  becaufe  there  is 
not  Depth  of  Water  to  approach  nearer. 

‘Tab ago  The  Ifland  of  Tobago  lies  about  fix  Leagues 

Ifland.  South  of  Panama ,  being  about  three  Miles 
long,  and  two  broad :  A  mountainpus  Ifland, 
the  North-fide  whereof  affords  a  pi&ent  Pro- 
fpedt,  appearing  like  a  Garden  of  f^ruit,  fur- 
rounded  with  high  Trees.  Clofe  by  the  Sea 
ftand  abundance  of  Cocoa  -  nut  -  trees ;  and 
on  this  Side  a  fine  Rivulet  of  frefli  Water 
falls  from  the  Top  of  the  Mountain.  There 
is  a  fmall  Ifland  on  the  North- well:  Side  of 
this,  called  Tabogilla  *  and  another  about  a 
Mile  from  it  On  the  North-eaff,  with  a  good 
Channel  between  them. 

Otoqus  Qtoqiie  is  an  Ifland  South- weft  of  Tab  ago  ; 
Ifland.  in  which  there  are  good  Plantain  Walks  with 
Negroes  upon  them,  belonging  to  the  Citizens 
of  Panama ,  who  look  after  them,  and  breed 
Fowls  and  Hogs  for  their  Mailers,  as  they 
Cbucbe  do  at  the  Pearl  Iflands.  The  Ifland  of  Chuche 
Ifland.  is 
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is  a  fmall  low  woody  Ifland,  that  lies  Weft  Terra- 
of  the  Pearl  Iflands,  and  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  either  inhabited  or  planted  ;  but 
could  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  has  a  Place 
in  our  Maps  :  As  has  alfo  that  of  Gallera jailer  a 
another  fmall,  flat,  barren  Ifland,  which  lie$Ifland‘ 
between  Point  Garrachina  and  the  Pearl  Iflands, 
only  remarkable  for  an  Engagement  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Captain  Harris,  who  was 
attacked  by  them  here,  as  he  was  (haring  the 
Gold  with  his  Men  that  he  took  in  Santa 
Maria  j  but  the  Privateers  made  fuch  a  brave 
Defence,  that  the  Spaniards  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  leave  them  in  Pofleflion  of  their 
Plunder. 

The  Soil  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien ,  or  Ter-  T!jepSod 
ra-Firma  Proper ,  is  good  in  the  Middle  of  ^”cc  0r°’ 
the  Province,  according  to  Wafer  ;  but  both  Terra  Fir- 
the  Shores  of  the  North  and  South  Seas  are  m *  Prcper. 
generally  either  a  dry  barren  Sand,  or  drown’d 
Mangrove  Land,  that  will  fcarce  produce  any 
kind  of  Grain.  Mr.  Wall  are  indeed  informs 
us,  that  his  Countrymen,  the  Scots ,  were  fo 
fortunate  to  meet  with  a  Spot  of  Ground, 
where  they  built  the  Fort  of  New  Edinburgh , 
almoft  furrounded  by  the  Sea  •,  the  Soil  where¬ 
of  was  rich  the  Air  temperate,  the  Water 
fweet,  and  every  thing  about  it  contributing 
to  make  it  healthful  and  convenient :  That 
the  Land  afforded  Deer,  Rabbets,  wild  Hogs, 

Guanoes,  Turkeys,  Pheafants,  Partridges  and 
Parrots  *  and  the  Sea  Manatee ,  T urtle,  and  a 
vaft  Variety  of  fmaller  Filh,  from  the  Bignefs 
of  a  Salmon,  to  that  of  a  Perch. 

It  is  very  poffible,  in  the  moft  barren  and 
unhealthful  Countries,  to  meet  with  lbme  fmall 
Portions  of  it  that  differ  from  the  reft  ;  and 
fuch  was  that,  it  feems,  the  Scots  oropofed  to 
Vol.  XXIX.  G  ^  fix 
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Terra-  fix  their  Colony  upon  :  But  (till  it  is  very 

Firma.  certain,  that  the  Sea-Coafts  of  this  Province 
are  generally  unhealthful,  being  exceflive  hot, 
and  very  wet  two-thirds  of  the  Year  ;  and  all 
Travellers  agree,  that  the  Mountains,  which 
have  Mines  in  them,  produce  fcarce  anything, 
but  Shrubs.  The  Country  about  Panama,  the 
Capital  City,  is  fo  exceeding  poor,  that  their 
Corn,  Flelh,  and  other  Provifions,  are  brought 
them  by  Sea,  from  Countries  at  a  very  great 
diftance  ;  and  that  City  would  be  ftarved,  if 
their  Communication  with  their  Neighbours 
by  Sea  was  cut  off  half  a  Year  ;  for  tho’  the 
Heart  of  the  Country  is  faid  to  be  fruitful, 
yet  very  little  of  it  is  cleared  of  Wood,  or 
cultivated.  As  to  the  Indians ,  they  are  not 
very  numerous  j  and  they  clear  no  more  Ground 
than  juft  ferves  their  refpeftive  Families,  fow- 
ing  a  little  Indian  Corn  ;  and  having  fmall 
Gardens  in  the  Woods,  that  produce  Plain- 
tains  and  Potatoes,  and  fome  other  Fruits  and 
Roots,  which,  with  what  they  take  in  hunting 
and  fifhing,  furnifhes  them  with  a  poor  Sub- 
fiftance  ;  and  as  to  the  Spaniards ,  they  feem 
to  be  above  working  and  cultivating  the 
Ground,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World: 
The  little  that  is  cleared  and  planted  in  Ame¬ 
rica ,  is  done  by  the  Negroes  or  the  Indians  ; 
and  tho’  the  Country  might  yield  good  Crops 
of  Grain  and  Grafs,  if  it  were  inhabited  by 
an  indufbrious  People,  yet,  in  the  prefent 
Situation  of  Affairs,  it  affords  but  little  Pro- 
vifion,  infomuch  that  our  Buccaneers,  the  har- 
dieft  Race  of  Men  upon  Earth,  who  have 
marched  through  it,  and  plundered  the  Spa- 
nijh  Towns,  have  been  more  in  Danger  of 
Famine,  than  any  other  Enemy :  And  fhould  the 
'  Englijh  ever  attempt  to  diflodge  the  Spaniards 
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from  the  Ifthmus,  they  muft  carry  a  double  Terra- 
Stock  of  Provifions  with  them  j  for  I  question  Firma- 
whether  the  Country  would  be  able  to  fabfift 
a  thoufand  Men  in  their  March. 

The  Indians  of  Darien  refemble  thofe  in  Their 
the  Eaftern  Provinces  of  Mexico  •,  only  it  is  ^Ha 
obferved,  as  they  approach  nearer  the  Equa-  £"ts.  a 
tor,  their  Complexions  are  darker.  When 
they  are  engaged  in  hunting,  fiftiing,  plant¬ 
ing,  or  any  laborious  Exercife,  they  ufually 
go  naked,  having  their  Skins  painted  with 
various  Colours  and  Figures ;  but  they  have 
their  Robes  of  Ceremony  (as  Wafer  informs 
us)  both  white  and  black,  that  are  made  of 
Cotton  Linnen,  and  reach  down  to  their 
Heels  ;  and  the  Men  wear  Coronets  of  Cane 
on  their  Heads,  adorned  with  Feathers :  Nor 
do  they  ever  ftir  abroad  without  their  Arms, 
their  Bows,  Arrows,  Lances  and  Daggers, 
or  great  Knives  ;  and  many  of  them  of  late 
ufe  Fire-arms,  which  they  purchafe  of  the 
Europeans, 

Wafer  obferves,  that  both  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men  are  of  a  round  Vifage  j  have  fliort  bottle 
Nofes  j  their  Eyes  large,  generally  grey,  yet 
lively  and  fparkling :  They  have  high  Fore¬ 
heads,  white  even  Teeth,  thin  Lips,  and 
Mouths  moderately  large,  their  Cheeks  and 
Chins  well  proportion’d  ;  and  that  they  are 
in  general  finely  featur’d,  but  the  Men  more 
fo  than  the  Women.  Both  Sexes  have  long 
black  Hair,  coarfe  and  ftrong,  which  they 
ufually  wear  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
Backs,  or  lower  at  full  Length ;  only  the 
Women  tie  it  together  with  a  String  juft  be¬ 
hind  the  Head,  from  whence  it  flows  loofe 
like  the  Mens.  They  fuffer  no  other  Hair  to 
grow,  but  that  on  their  Heads,  their  Eye- 
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Terra-  brows  and  Eye-lids.  Their  Beards,  and  all 
Firma.  below,  are  pulled  up  by  the  Roots,  as  foon 
w  v'“  as  any  appears  •,  and  they  have  the  fame 
Cuftom  as  the  Eaft-Indians  and  Africans  have 
of  anointing  their  Heads  and  Bodies  with  Oil 
or  Fat. 

A  Race  There  are,  it  feems,  among  thefe  dark 
of  white  complexion’d  Indians ,  fome  that  are  perfectly 
Indians,  white  in  the  Province  of  Terr  a- Firma  Proper. 

Their  Skins,  fays  my  Author,  are  not  of  fuch 
a  White,  as  our  fair  People  in  Europe ,  who 
have  fome  Tindture  of  Red  in  their  Com¬ 
plexion  :  Nor  is  it  like  that  of  our  paler  Peo¬ 
ple,  but  a  pure  Milk-white  •,  and  there  grows 
upon  their  Bodies  a  fine  fhort  Milk-white  Down, 
through  which  how'ever  the  Skin  appears. 
The  Hair  of  their  Pleads  and  Eye-brows  alfo 
is  white,  growing  to  the  Length  of  fix  or 
eight  Inches,  and  inclining  to  curl.  Thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  are  lefs  in  Stature  than  the  other  Indians. 
Their  Eye-lids  are  alfo  differently  form’d, 
bending  like  the  Horns  of  the  Moon  from 
whence,  and  their  feeing  fo  well  by  Moon¬ 
light,  the  Buccaneers  call  them  Moon-ey’d. 
They  cannot  fee  at  all  in  the  Sun  fhine  ;  and 
therefore  fcarce  ever  go  abroad  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  unlefs  in  dark  cloudy  Weather.  In 
Moon-fhiny  Nights  they  are  all  Life  and 
Activity,  fays  my  Author,  fkipping  about 
like  wild  Bucks,  and  hunting  in  the  Woods ; 
for  they  are  as  nimble  as  the  other  Indians , 
tho’  not  fo  ftrong  and  big-bon’d. 

They  are  contemn’d  by  the  Copper- coloured 
Indians,  who  look  upon  this  white  Complexion 
as  moeftrous,  and  to  proceed  from  fome  In¬ 
firmity  or  Defect :  They  are  not  a  di&inft 
Race  by  themfelves,  but  proceed  from  tawny 
Parents  on  both  Sides :  And  tho’  fome  have 
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fufpe&ed  thefe  white  Children  to  be  the  I  flue  Terra- 
of  fome  Europeans  upon  Indian  Women,  my 
Author  fays,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  ; 

Firfi ,  Becaufe  few  Europeans  come  into  this 
Country  ;  Secondly ,  Becaufe  the  Iflfue  of  an 
European  and  an  Indian  is  not  white,  but 
only  a  brighter  tawny  than  the  Indians  j  and 
Thirdly ,  This  Complexion  is  a  different  White, 
as  has  been  obferved  already,  from  any  thing 
feen  amongfl:  us  \  but  it  is  very  unaccountable, 
that  the  Iffue  of  thefe  white  Indians  are  not 
white  like  their  Parents,  but  Copper  colour’d  : 

And  Wafer  relates  it  as  the  Conjecture  of  one 
of  the  Indian  Princes,  that  this  Whitenefs  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  Force  of  the  Mother’s  Imagi¬ 
nation,  looking  at  the  Moon  at  the  Time  of 
Conception  ;  but  perhaps  the  Reafon  of  this 
very  white  Complexion  of  the  Darien  Indians , 
and  the  very  dark  Complexion  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  will  be  found  out  together :  I  fhall  only 
obferve  here,  that  tho’  a  great  deal  is  afcribed 
to  the  Strength  of  the  Woman’s  Imagination 
in  both  Cafes  *,  yet  other  Caufes  probably  con¬ 
cur  to  make  fuch  remarkable  Differences  in 
the  Complexions  of  Mankind. 

The  Men  in  this  Province,  like  thofe  in 
Mexico ,  wear  filver  and  gold  Plates  in  their 
Nofes,  which  hang  down  over  their  Lips  ; 
and  the  Women  Rings  of  the  fame  Metal. 

They  have  alfo  Pendants  in  their  Ears,  Chains 
of  Beads  and  Shells  about  their  Necks,  and 
other  Ornaments,  as  the  Mexican  Indians 
wear.  Their  Houfes  alfo  are  built  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  their  Lodging  is  generally 
in  Hammocks :  Nor  is  their  Food  or  Exercife 
different  from  what  has  been  related  already  of 
the  other  Indians ,  who  have  preferved  their 
Liberties,  and  are  not  yet  under  the  Dominion 
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of  the  Spaniards ;  and  therefore  1  fhall  not 
weary  my  Readers  with  the  Repetition  of 
thefe  Articles. 

" Wafer  informs  us,  that  the  Country  was 
governed  by  the  Heads  of  their  refpective 
Tribes  or  Families,  at  the  Time  of  his  being 
there  in  the  Year  1681  3  but  that  there  was  a 
Prince,  named  Lacinta ,  fuperior  to  the  reft, 
in  the  South-part  of  the  Ifthmus  •,  and  thofe 
on  the  North-fide  paid  him  great  RefpedL 
Wallare ,  -on  the  other  hand,  who  was  in  Da¬ 
rien  m  the  Year  1699,  fays,  the  People,  where 
the  Scots  were  about  eftablilhing  a  Colony, 
were  under  no  forma!  Government  j  but  every 
Captain  commanded  his  own  River,  Bay,  or 
Ifland,  where  he  refided  •,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mander,  who  lived  near  the  Samballas  Point , 
could  bring  into  the  Field  all  the  People  for 
twenty  Leagues  round.  What  Wallare  there¬ 
fore  means  by  no  formal  Government,  I  do  not 
fully  apprehend,  unlefs  he  would  intimate, 
that  the  General,  who  commanded  them  in 
War,  had  no  Authority  over  them  at  other 
Times  or  that  they  were  not  governed  by 
Laws,  but  by  their  Prince’s  Will :  Plowever, 
Wafer  affures  us,  they  were  governed  by  Laws  \ 
and  that  Murder,  Adultery  and  Theft  were 
punifhed  by  Death,  and  Rapes  very  feverely. 

The  Reafon  the  Indians  of  Darien  have  lb 
long  maintained  their  Independency,  notwith- 
Handing  it  was  the  h; f  Province  on  the  Per- 
ra-Firma  the  Spaniards  difcovered,  and  is  of 
fuch  importance  to  them  to  be  Matters  of, 
as  it  lies  upon  both  Seas,  is,  that  the  Country, 
in  many  Places,  is  inaccefiible.  The  Torrents 
that  fall  for  two-thirds  of  the  Year  from  the 
Mountains  into  the  North  and  South  Seas, 
are  fcarce  pattable  by  any  but  the  Natives, 
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Thefe  and  the  thick  Woods  cut  off  all 
manner  of  Communication  between  Panama 
and  Peru  by  Land :  There  is  therefore  no 
Road  through  the  Country  •,  but  whoever  goes 
from  Panama  to  Peru,  is  forced  to  go  by 
Sea.  Our  Buccaneers  have  ever  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  crofs  the  Country,  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Sea  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  travel  the 
Length  of  the  Country,  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
as  they  muft  have  crofted  ten  times  more 
Rivers  than  they  did  the  other  Way :  How¬ 
ever,  the  Country  People,  Men,  Women 
and  Children,  if  we  may  credit  Wafer ,  fwim 
over  thefe  Torrents  frequently,  and  are  in  no 
Danger  of  being  overtaken,  or  furprized  by 
the  Spaniards  •,  their  Horfe  finding  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  march  over  their  numerous  Ri¬ 
vers  and  Mountains.  And  fince  the  Spaniards 
have  found  it  iinpoflible  to  fubdue  this  Pro¬ 
vince  entirely,  and  that  other  Nations  have 
treated  with  the  Natives,  and  endeavour’d  to 
eftabliffi  Colonies  amongft  them,  they  have 
at  length  feen  their  Error  in  treating  thefe  In¬ 
dians  as  Enemies  ;  and  therefore,  of  late  Years, 
have  endeavour’d  to  cultivate  a  Friendfhip 
with  them.  However,  as  the  Natives  are  (till 
in  Pofteftion  of  the  beft  Part  of  their  Country, 

I  cannot  fee  why  we  might  not  treat  with 
them,  and  endeavour  to  plant  Englifh  Colo¬ 
nies  in  the  Ifthmus,  if  Spain  per  fills  in  her 
Depredations  on  our  People  in  that  Part  of 
the  World,  and  cannot  by  fair  Means  be 
prevailed  on  to  accommodate  the  Differences 
between  the  two  Nations. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  Pains,  and  portance 
been  more  inquifitive  than  ordinary,  in  fearch-  °\  the 
ing  out  the  State  of  this  final]  Province,  be- 
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caufe  of  the  vaft  Importance  it  would  be  to  us 
to  make  Settlements,  and  ereCt  Forts  here, 
if  we  fhould  ever  be  at  War  with  Spain  y 
and  we  may  alfo  conjecture,  from  this  Account, 
what  a  Disadvantage  it  would  be  to  us,  if  the 
French ,  or  any  powerful  and  enterprizing  Peo¬ 
ple,  fhould  pofiefs  themfelves  of  it :  Since  there¬ 
fore  we  have  it  not  ourfelves,  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  it  fhould  remain  in  the  Hands  of  the  Spa¬ 
niard  t  than  any  other  Nation  y  for  they  are  a 
lazy  indolent  Generation,  who  take  off  the 
Manufactures  of  the  reft  of  the  Countries  of 
Europe ,  and  give  us  the  Gold  and  Silver  of 
the  Indies  in  return  for  them :  Whereas,  were 
any  other  People  poffefs’d  of  thofe  prodigious 
Treafures,  probably  they  would  take  but  little 
of  the  Manufactures  of  Britain ,  and  become 
dangerous  Neighbours  to  us. 

Carthagena ,  the  fecond  Province  of  Ferra- 
Firma  I  am  to  defcribe,  received  its  Name 
from  the  Capital  City,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
North  Sea  on  the  North  $  by  the  Province 
of  St.  Martha  on  the  Eaft  •,  by  Popagan  and 
New  Granada  on  the  South  •,  and  by  the 
Gulph  of  Darien ,  which  feparates  it  from 
Ferra-Firma  Proper ,  on  the  Weft  y  and  is 
faid  to  be  about  three  hundred  Miles  in  Length, 
from  North  to  South  ;  and  about  two  hundred 
in  Breadth,  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  Chief 
Towns  are,  i.  Carthagena ,  the  Capital  2. 
Madre  de  Popa  y  3.  Cenu.  y  and  4.  Folu. 

Carthagena  is  fituated  in  a  Peninfula,  on  a 
Bay  of  the  North  Sea,  in  1 1  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  and  76  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longi¬ 
tude  lying  about  an  hundred  Leagues  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Porto  Bello  y  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  named  by  the  Spaniards  that  founded 
it  in  the  Year  1532,  either  becaufe  they  were 
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Natives  of  Carthagena  in  Old  Spain ,  or  be-  Terra- 
caufe  it  refembled  that  Plarbour  in  the  Medi-  Firn^' 
terranean.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  gene- 
rally  efteem’d  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  fe- 
cureft  Ports  in  the  Weft- Indies  \  which  is  the 
reafon  great  part  of  the  Treafures  of  the  reft 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  Ferra-FFma  are  lodged 
here,  to  be  put  on  board  the  Galleons  on  their 
Return  to  Europe.  The  Galleons  alfo  difpofe 
of  great  part  of  the  Cargoes  they  bring  from 
Europe  in  this  City,  from  whence  they  are 
diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  Provinces. 

The  Town  is  built  of  Free -ft one,  and  has 
feveral  fine  Churches  and  Monafteries  in  it ; 
but  the  Jefuits  Cloifter  and  Church  excells  all 
the  reft.  As  to  the  Form  of  the  Town,  it  is 
like  others  of  Spanijh  Foundation,  with  a 
Square  in  the  middle  ;  from  whence  moft  of 
the  Streets  run  in  parallel  Lines  :  It  is  walled 
round,  and  defended  by  Forts,  Block-houfes, 
and  other  Works ;  which  render  it  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  Places  in  the  Weft- Indies.  How-  Taken  by 
ever.  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  it  by  Storm  in  Sir  Francis 
the  Year  1585,  and  was  much  cenfured  that 
he  did  not  keep  Pbffeffion  of  it  •,  for  it  would 
have  enabled  us  to  have  commanded  the  Na¬ 
vigation  of  thofe  Seas,  and  to  have  made 
what  Settlements  we  pleafed  upon  the  Ifthmus 
and  the  adjacent  Continent,  from  whence  the 
Spaniards  bring  fuch  prodigious  Treafures.  Taken  by 
The  French  Admiral  Point i  alfo  had  this  City  the  French. 
betray’d  to  him,  in  the  Year  1697,  by  a  dif- 
contented  Spaniard  of  the  Garrifon  j  and,  ’tis 
faid,  the  Plunder  the  French  brought  off 
amounted  to  eight  or  ten  Millions  of  Pieces 
of  Eight.  This  City  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suf¬ 
fragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Santa  Fe  in  Gra- 
Vol,  XXIX.  H  nada. 
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Terra-  nada,  and  the  Seat  of  the  Governor  and  of 
the  Courts  of  Juftice  of  this  Province. 

Madre  de  2’  Madre  de  Popa ,  fitnated  on  a  high  Moun- 

Pops.  tain,  about  fifty  Miles  South-eafl  of  Carthagem , 
chiefly  famous  for  a  Convent  and  Chappel  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ,  fo  vaftly  rich,  that 
it  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Loretto.  Innu¬ 
merable  Miracles  are  faid  to  be  wrought  at 
this  Shrine  j  and  pious  Pilgrims  from  all  Parts 
of  Spanijh  America  continually  refort  hither 
with  their  richeft  Offerings :  All  their  Blef- 
fings,  and  all  the  Misfortunes  of  their  Ene¬ 
mies,  the  Spaniards  afcribe  to  the  Image  of 
the  Bleflfed  Virgin,  which  is  worfhipped  here, 
according  to  Dampier.  When  the  Oxford 
Man  of  War  was  blown  up  near  Hifpaniola , 
the  Spaniards  reported,  that  the  Bleflfed  Vir¬ 
gin,  or  rather  her  Image,  was  abroad  all 
Night,  and  came  home  very  wet  and  often 
returns  with  her  Cloaths  rent  and  dirty,  when 
fhe  has  been  out  upon  any  Expedition  againft 
the  Buccaneers  or  Privateers  that  infeft  their 
Coafts  *,  thus  being  deem’d  the  grand  Patronefs 
and  Prote&or  of  the  maritime  Places,  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  Seafaring  People.  Her  Devotees, 
that  inhabit  the  Coafts  of  this  and  the  adjacent 
Provinces,  are  exceeding  bountiful  when  they 
come  in  Pilgrimage  to  this  celebrated  Shrine  ; 
and  particularly  take  Care  to  furnifh  her  with, 
new  Cloaths  and  Ornaments,  inftead  of  thofe 
they  are  taught  to  believe  Ihe  has  worn  out  or 
fpoil’d  in  their  Service. 

C.emt  3,  Zenu ,  or  Cenu ,  fituated  upon  a  River  of 

the  lame  Name,  ten  Leagues  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  about  twenty-five  Leagues  South  of 
Carthagena ,  moft  remarkable  for  the  Salt  that 
is  made  here,  and  its  Fifheries. 

4.  Tolu , 
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4.  Tolu,  fituated  on  the  North  Sea,  about  Terra- 
twenty-five  Leagues  South-weft:  of  Carthage-  llrma- 
na,  celebrated  for  the' excellent  Balm  or  Bal- 
fam  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  this 
Town,  from  whence  it  derives  its  Name. 

The  Province  of  Carthagena  is  a  moun-  The  Face 
tainous  woody  Country,  the  Valleys  tolerably  this  Pro¬ 
fruitful  ;  but  I  don’t  find  there  are  any  Mines 
of  Gold  or  Silver  in  it :  Some  Emeralds,  ’tis 
faid,  are  found  here  •,  and  the  Balm,  Gums 
and  Drugs  it  produces  are  in  great  Efteem. 

The  principal  River  of  this  Province  is  that  Rivr« 
of  Rio  Grande  de  Magdalena,  which,  fifing  to  the 
Southward  of  Granada ,  runs  diredtly  North, 
and  afterwards  divides  the  Province  of  Car¬ 
thagena  from  that  of  St.  Martha  ;  fallihg  into 
the  North  Sea,  in  12  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
about  twenty -four  Leagues  North-eaft  of  the 
City  of  Carthagena.  This  River  is  two 
Leagues  broad  at  the  Mouth,  but  large  Ships 
cannot  enter  it,  on  account  of  the  Rocks  and 
Sands  that  lie  before  ;  and  the  Stream  is  fo 
rapid,  that  they  are  forced  to  drag  their  Boats 
up  the  River  with  Men  or  Horfes.  There  is 
an  Ifland  at  the  Entrance  of  the  River,  which 
divides  it  into  two  Channels. 

3.  The  Province  of  St.  Martha  is  bounded  by  S/.  Mar- 
the  North  Sea  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Province  tha  iJro‘ 
of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  New  Gra -  sim?cicn 
nada  on  the  South,  and  by  Carthagena  on  the  and  Ex- 
Weft  ;  being  about  three  hundred  Miles  in  tent. 
Length,  from  Eaft  to  Weft  *,  and  two  hun  ¬ 
dred  in  Breadth,  from  North  to  South.  This  Face  of 
is  a  very  mountainous  Country,  and,  according  tJle  Coun* 
to  Damper,  higher  Land  than  the  Pike  of  °un' 
: Teneriff \  or  any  other  Land  in  the  known 
World,  being  feen  at  Sea  near  two  hundred 
Miles.  From  thefe  Mountains  run  a  Chain 
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of  Hills,  almofr  dire&ly  South,  quite  through 
South  America ,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Thofe  which  bound  Peru  on  the  Eaft,  and  are 
ufually  call’d  The  Andes,  are  a  part  of 
them. 

The  Soil  produces  Indian  Corn  and  Fruits; 
and  almoft  all  manner  of  Fruits  and  Plants 
come  to  great  Perfection,  which  are  carried 
thither 'from  Old  Spain  :  They  have  alfo  Mines 
of  Gold  and  Copper  in  their  Mountains,  Eme¬ 
ralds,  Sapphires,  and  many  other  precious 
Stones.  The  Sea-coafts  are  excefiive  hot,  but 
their  Mountains  cool,  being  cover’d  with 
Snow,  even  ip  this  warm  Climate. 

The  chief  Towns  of  this  Province  are, 
i.  St.  Martha  ;  2.  Ramada-,  3.  Baranca  ; 
4.  Cividad  de  l os  Reyes ;  and  5.  Tamalameque. 

1.  St.  Martha ,  the  Capital,  which  gives 
Name  to  the  Province,  is  fituated  on  a  Bay 
olthe  North  Sea,  in  11  Degrees  odd  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  74  Degrees  of  Weftern 
Longitude :  It  has  a  large  Harbour  harm’d 
by  the  Continent,  and  two  Iflands  that  lie  be¬ 
fore  it.  This  Town  is  a  Bifliop’s  See,  and  the 
Seat  of  the  Governor  and  Courts  of  Juft  ice. 

2.  Ramada ,  fituated  alfo  on  the  North  Sea, 
to  the  Eaftward  of  St.  Martha  ;  it  ftands  at 
the  Foot  of  a  Mountain,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  Copper  Mines. 

3.  Baranca ,  fituated  on  the  Eaft-fide  of 
the  River  Grande ,  South-weft  of  St.  Martha  ; 
a  Place  of  great  Traffick,  the  Merchandize  of 
New  Granda  being  brought  down  thither  by 
the  River. 

4.  Ci-vidad  de  los  Reyes ,  fituated  at  the  Con¬ 
flux  of  two  fmall  Rivers,  about  a  hundred 
Miles  to  the  Southward  of  St.  Martha  ;  of 
which  I  meet  with  no  farther  Defcription, 

5.  Tama* 
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5.  Tamalameque,  fituated  on  the.Eaft-bank  Terra- 
of  the  River  Grands ,  two  hundred  Miles  to  t  Flrma-  j 
the  Southward  of  St.  Martha ,  fometimes  call’d 
The  City  of  Palms ,  from  the  Palm-trees  in  the  mefue. 
Neighbourhood. 

4.  The  Province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha, abound-  Rio  de  la 
ed  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  North  by  the 
Province  of  Venezuela  on  the  Eaft  ^  by  Gra~  situation" 
nada  on  the  South,  and  by  that  of  St.  Mar -  and  Ex- 
tha  on  the  Weft  :  It  is  a  fmall  Province,  and  tent- 
frequently  reckon’d  a  Part  of  that  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tha  :  It  abounds  in  Corn  and  Cattle,  and  has  Produce, 
a  Pearl-fifhery  upon  the  Coaft,  and  fomc  Salt¬ 
works. 
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The  chief  Towns  are, 
and  2.  Ranckeria. 

1.  The  Town  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha ,  fituated  Rio  de  l* 
near  the  North  Sea,  on  a  River  of  the  fame  Haclm 
Name,  in  11  Degrees  odd  Minutes  Northern  r°"" 
Latitude,  to  the  Eaft  ward  of  the  Town  of 

St.  Martha.  This  Place  has  been  fo  often 
plunder’d  by  Enemies  and  Buccaneers,  that 
the  Spaniards  abandon’d  it  for  a  time  $  but 
have  taken  PoffefTion  of  it  again. 

2.  Ranckeria,  fituated  on  the  fame  Coaft,  Ranch tria 
about  twenty  Leagues  North-eaft  of  Rio  de  la 
Hacha ,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Pearl 
Fifhermen,  that  Fifhery  lying  about  four  or 

five  Leagues  from  the  Town. 

.  5.  T  he  Province  of  Venezuela ,  in  which  I  Venezuela 
include  the  Diftrict  of  Caracas ,  is  bounded  by  ProvmCtf- 
the  North  Sea  on  the  North  •,  by  New  Anda- 
luzia  on  the  Eaft  j  by  Granada  on  the  South, 
and  Rio  de  la  Hacha  on  the  Weft ;  being  about  Situation 
four  hundred  Miles  in  Length,  from  Eaft  to  and  hx' 
Weft  ;  and  three  hundred  in  Breadth,  from  'ent* 
North  to  South.  This  is  the  moll  northerly 
Province  of  South  America ,  the  Capes  of  La 
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Terra-  and  Conouibacoa  lying  in  1 2  Degrees  odd 

Pinna.  Minutes  North  Latitude.  In  this  Province 
'VM'fT'  -  we  find  abundance  of  exceeding  high  Moun¬ 
ts  Goan-  tains  and  deep  Valleys,  efpecially  in  the  Dif- 
try.  tried  of  Caracas,  which  ftretenes  along  the 
North  Sea  for  twenty  Leagues.  This  Part  of 
the  Couatry,  Dam  pier  obferves,  is  a  continued 
Tract  of  high  Ridges  of  Hills,  intermix’d 
with  fmall  Valleys,  pointing  upon  the  Shore 
from  South  to  North  3  the  Valleys  net  half  a 
Mile  wide  :  And  farther  within  Land,  the 
Mountains  are  frill  higher,  and  the  Valleys  lb 
narrow,  that  the  Land  appears  like  one  great 
Mountain  at  a  diftance.  The  Tops  of  thefe 
Hills  are  barren  but  the  lower  Part  of  them, 
and  the  Valleys  between  have  a  rich  Mould  $ 
Produce,  fo  that  here  is  Plenty  of  Sugar,  Tobacco, 
Corn,  Catde,  and  rich  Paftures,  and  good 
Store  of  Venifbn,  Fifh,  Fowl,  and  Fruits. 
Their  Plantations  of  Cacao-nuts  are  efteem’d 
the  beft  in  the  Spar.ijb  Weft-Indies,  of  which 
they  export  great  Quantities,  as  they  do  of 
Corn  and  faked  Flem.  There  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  Gold  Mines  in  this  Province.  Thefe  Ad¬ 
vantages  have  drawn  great  Numbers  of  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Indians  hither  3  and  it  has  as  many 
populous  Towns  as  any  Pan  of  South  Ame- 
Chief  rica  >  ^  chief  whereof  are,  1 .  Venezuela  3 

Towns.  2.  Caracas  3  3.  Alaracaibo  3  4.  Gibraltar , 
5.  St.  Jago  de  Leon  3  6.  New  Segovia  •,  7.  Lu- 
cuyo  3  8.  Trugillo  s  9.  Laguna  3  and  10.  Ma¬ 
rie  apano. 

Venezuela.  1.  Venezuela ,  or  Little  Venice ,  fo  called 
from  its  Situation  in  the  Waters,  ftands  upon 
a  Peninfula  near  a  Gulp'n,  to  whicn  it  com¬ 
municates  its  Name,  in  1 1  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude,  and  69  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longi¬ 
tude,  and  has  frequently  the  Name  of  Coro  in 

our 
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our  Maps :  It  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  Terra- 
the  Refidence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Courts  u  Firma~  J 
of  Juftice,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to '  v 
the  Archbilhop  of  St.  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola. 

2.  Cara  cos,  the  Capital  of  a  Diftridt  on  the  Car  am. 
Coafl  of  the  North  Sea,  to  which  it  gives  its 
Name,  is  fituated  in  10  Degrees  North  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  68  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude : 

The  Country  about  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
belt  Cocoa-nut  to  make  Chocolate. 

3.  Maracaibo,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Maracaibo 
Weft-fide  of  a  great  Lake,  to  which  it  gives 

its  Name,  in  10  Degrees  odd  Minutes  North 
Latitude,  and  70  Degrees  of  Weftern  Lon¬ 
gitude.  The  neighbouring  Lake  is  frefh  Wa¬ 
ter,  fixty  Leagues  in  Length,  and  thirty  in 
Breadth,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  North 
Sea.  Upon  the  Coafts  of  this  Lake  the  Towns 
and  Villages  ftand  very  thick  among  which  is, 

4.  New  Gibraltar,  a  large  Town,  fituated  New  Gi~ 
forty  Leagues  within  the  Lake,  in  a  pleafant  brahar. 
Country,  abounding  in  Cocoa,  Sugar  and  To¬ 
bacco,  and  affording  abundance  of  Cedar- 

trees,  and  other  valuable  Timber,  fit  for  build¬ 
ing  Ships  or  Houfes. 

Both  thefe  T owns  of  Maracaibo  and  Gibral¬ 
tar  were  taken  and  plunder’d  by  Lolonois,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  French  Buccaneers,  in  the  Year —  Both  the 
and  afterwards  by  Capt.  Morgan ,  in  the  Year  lal^T°wns 
1669;  an  Enterprize  that  deferves  to  be  re- 
corded,  being  one  of  the  boldeft  Attempts  that  Morgan'. 
ever  was  made  on  the  Spanijh  Settlements  in 
America  \  of  which  we  have  the  following  Re¬ 
lation  from  a  Perfon  engaged  in  it,  viz. 

Capt.  Morgan,  having  afiembled  a  Fleet  of 
fifteen  Veffels,  of  all  forts,  manned  with  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  Men,  appointed  them  to 
rendezvous  at  the  Port  of  Occa,  a  little  to  the 

Weft  ward 
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Terra-  Wcftward  of  St.  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola  ;  where 

Firma.  propofed  to  take  in  Cattle,  and  victual  his 
v  Fleet.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  alfo  or¬ 
der’d  an  EngUJb  Ship  of  thirty-fix  Guns  to  join 
him,  which  Morgan  defign’d  for  his  Admiral  • 
But  as  he  was  feafting  his  Officers,  drinking 
of  Healths,  and  firing  Guns,  on  board  this 
Ship,  it  blew  up,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Men  perifti’d  in  her  ;  but  Morgan  and 
his  Officers,  who  were  drinking  in  the  great 
Cabbin,  with  about  thirty  more,  which  happen’d 
to  be  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Powder-room, 
efcaped  with  their  Lives.  The  Lofs  of  this 
great  Ship,  with  fo  many  Men,  one  would 
have  drought  ffiould  have  difcouraged  Mor¬ 
gan  from  profecuting  his  intended  Enterprize, 
efpecially  when  feven  more  of  his  Fleet  were, 
by  fome  Accident,  feparated  from  the  reft,  and 
never  join’d  him  afterwards.  But  the  Captain, 
with  eight  fmall  Veftels  only,  of  which  the 
largeft  carried  fourteen  Guns,  and  five  hundred 
Men,  refolved  ftill  to  ftand  over  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  attempt  the  Town  of  Maracaibo . 
Setting  fail  therefore  from  Hifpaniola ,  he  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  Iftand  of  Araba,  fituated  about 
twelve  Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  Dutch 
Iftand  of  Curaffow  5  and  here  having  furnifh’d 
himfelf  with  Wood  and  frefh  Provifions,  he 
fet  fail  again,  and  arrived  the  next  Day  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Maracaibo ,  the  En¬ 
trance  whereof  he  found  defended  by  two  Forts, 
which  he  attack’d  with  great  Vigour,  and  the 
Spaniards  defended  them  with  no  lefs  Bravery 
the  whole  Day,  but  in  the  Night  abandon’d 
them  i  and  Morgan  took  Pofteftion  of  the 
Forts,  in  which  he  had  another  very  narrow 
Efcape  •,  for  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  a 
kindled  Match  near  a  Train  of  Gun-powder, 

which 
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Which  would  have  blown  up  all  the  Buccaneers  Terra¬ 
in  a  few  Minutes,  if  it  had  not  been  difcover-  I7irma- 
ed  by  Captain  Morgan  himfelf,  who,  fnatch- 
ing  up  the  Match  haftily,  faved  his  own  and 
the  Lives  of  all  his  People. 

In  thefe  Forts  they  found  great  Quantities 
of  fmall  Arms,  Ammunition  and  Provifion, 

1  fixteen  Pieces  of  Cannon,  between  twelve 
and  twenty -four  Pounders:  The  next  Day, 
the  Captain,  having  diftributed  the  fmall 
Arms  and  Powder  among  his  Men,  nailed 
up  the  Cannon,  and  demolifhed  part  of  the 
Walls  ;  ordered  his  Fleet  to  get  over  the 
Bar  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Lake,  and  advanced 
to  the  Town  of  Maracaibo ,  which  he 
found  abandon’d  by  the  Inhabitants :  Where¬ 
upon  he  polled  his  Main-guard  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Church,  and  fent  out  Parties  every-way 
in  fearch  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  having  ta¬ 
ken  about  an  hundred  of  them,  he  put  leve- 
ral  to  the  Torture  (as  my  Author  fays)  to 
make  them  difcover  their  Wealth:  And  ha¬ 
ving  continued  thefe  Practices  for  three  Weeks, 
he  marched  to  Gibraltar ,  fituated  about  forty 
Leagues  further  on  the  fame  Lake  }  where 
being  arrived,  he  was  very  warmly  faluted, 
both  by  great  and  fmall  Shot,  from  the  Walls  j 
but,  after  fome  Refiftance,  this  Town  alfo  was 
abandon’d  to  the  Buccaneers.  Morgan  there¬ 
upon  order’d  out  fome  Parties  in  Purfuit  of 
the  Spaniards ,  and  two  or  three  hundred  were 
taken,  and  tortur’d  by  various  Ways  (if  we 
may  credit  our  Author)  to  make  them  difco¬ 
ver  their  Treafure  and  Effects-,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Gibraltar ,  who  had  retired  to  an 
Illand  in  a  River  that  falls  into  the  Lake, 
very  narrowly  efcaped  their  Elands,  being  re¬ 
moved  further  to  an  iriaccefiible  Rock  but  a 
Vol.  XXIX.  I  little 
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little  before  the  Buccaneers  came  to  fearch  for 
him. 

Morgan,  having  fpent  twelve  Days  in  Pur- 
fuit  of  the  Governor,  through  Woods  and  Bogs, 
and  continual  Rains,  returned  to  Gibraltar , 
with  his  Men,  fo  harrafifed  and  fatigued, 
that  fifty  Spaniards,  ’tis  faid,  might  have  de¬ 
feated  and  cut  them  to  pieces  in  their  Mar'll, 
if  they  durft  have  attack’d  them  *  but  fo 
much  were  thefe  Adventurers  dreaded  by  the 
Spaniards ,  that  they  fled  if  they  heard  a  Leaf 
ftir. 

The  Buccaneers,  having  remain’d  full  five 
Weeks  in  Pofleflion  of  Gibraltar ,  and  extorted 
five  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  from  the  In¬ 
habitants  for  ranfoming  the  Town  from  Fire, 
began  their  March  towards  the  Mouth  of  the 
Lake,  taking  along  with  them  fome  of  the 
principal  Spaniards ,  as  a  Security  for  the  Mo¬ 
ney  the  People  had  promifed  for  their  Liber¬ 
ty  :  Being  arrived  at  Maracaibo ,  they  under- 
ftood,  that  three  large  Spanijh  Men  of  War 
waited  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Lake  to  cut  off 
their  Retreat,  which  occafion’d  fome  Confter- 
nation  amongft  the  Buccaneers  :  However, 
Captain  Morgan  put  a  good  Face  upon  the 
Matter,  and  fent  one  of  his  Prifoners  to  the 
Commander  of  that  Squadron,  demanding  of 
him  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money  to  redeem 
Maracaibo  from  the  Flames :  T o  which  the 
grave  Spaniard  fent  the  following  Anfwer,  viz. 

Don  Alonzo  del  Campo  Efpinofa ,  Ad¬ 

miral  of  the  Spanijh  Fleet,  to  Captain 
Morgan ,  Commander  of  the  Pirates  : 

“  Undertlanding  that  you  have  dared  to 
tc  attempt  and  commit  Hoftilities  in  the  Coun- 
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“  tries,  Cities  and  Towns  belonging  to  the 
“  Dominions  of  his  Catholick  Majefty,  my 
“  foveraign  Lordj  I  let  you  know,  by  thefe 
Lines,  that  lam  come,  according  to  my 
Duty,  to  that  Caftle.  which  you  took  out 
of  the  Hands  of  a  parcel  of  Cowards,  and 
“  have  repaired  the  Fortifications,  and  re- 
“  mounted  the  Artillery  you  nail’d  up.  My 
“  Intent  is  to  difpute  your  Paflage  out  of  the 
“  Lake,  and  purfue  you  wherever  you  go  : 

“  However,  if  you  will  fubmit  to  furrender 
“  the  Plunder  you  have  taken,  together  with 
“  the  Slaves  and  Prifoners,  I  will  let  you  pafs 
“  to  Sea  without  Moleftation  j  but  if  you 
“  refufe  this  Offer,  I  will  fend  for  Forces 
“  to  Caracos ,  and  put  every  Man  of  you  to 
“  the  Sword.  Be  prudent  therefore,  and  do 
“  not  abufe  my  Bounty  :  My  Soldiers  de- 
fire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  revenge 
<e  on  you  the  Cruelties  and  Outrages  you  have 
“  committed  on  the  Spanijh  Nation  in  Ame- 
“  rica.  Dated  on  Board  the  Royal  Magdalen , 
“  lying  at  Anchor  at  the  Entrance  of  the 
“  Lake  of  Maracaibo ,  April  24,  1669. 

Upon  the  Receipt  of  this  Letter,  Captain 
Morgan  affembled  his  Men  in  the  Market¬ 
place  of  Maracaibo  j  and,  having  acquainted 
them  with  the  Contents  of  it,  he  demanded  if 
they  chofe  to  furrender  their  Plunder,  or 
fight  their  Way  through  the  Enemy  ?  And  they 
anfwered  unanimoufly,  they  would  fpend  the 
laft  Drop  of  Blood  in  Defence  of  their  Booty  \ 
and  one  of  them  propofed  the  fitting  up  a  great 
Veffel  they  had  taken  in  the  Gulph  for  a  Fire- 
fhip,  with  which  he  engaged  to  fet  Fire  to  the 
Admiral :  However,  the  Difficulties  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  Lake  by  Force  appeared  fo 
infuperable,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
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make  fome  further  Overtures  to  the  Spaniards , 
in  order  to  obtain  a  Paffage  without  fighting : 
And,  i.  They  offered  to  quit  Maracaibo , 
without  requiring  any  Ranfom  for  the  Town  \ 
2.  They  offered  to  releafe  their  Prifoners  and 
one  half  of  the  Slaves  $  3.  To  releafe  the 
Hoflages  they  had  taken  for  the  Contributions 
required.  But  Don  Alonzo  rejected  thefe  Pro- 
pofals  with  Scorn,  and  would  grant  no  other 
Terms  than  thofe  he  firft  offered  them  : 
Whereupon  the  Buccaneers  prepared  to  force 
theirWay  through  j  and  having  fitted  up  their 
Fire-fhip  with  combuftible  Matter,  and  dif- 
guifed  her  like  a  Man  of  War,  they  failed  to 
the  Entrance  of  the  Lake,  and  came  to  an 
Anchor  in  Sight  of  the  Enemy,  on  the  30th 
of  Aprils  in  the  Evening.  The  next  Morning 
early,  being  May-day ,  Captain  Morgan ,  weigh¬ 
ed  Anchor  again,  and  failed  diredtly  towards 
the  Enemy,  with  the  Fire-fhip  at  the  Head  of 
his  little  Fleet  s  which  the  Spanijb  Admiral 
looking  upon  as  the  Ship  of  the  beft  Force, 
was  preparing  to  engage  her,  when  he  was 
fuddenly  clapped  aboard,  and  grappled  by 
the  Fire-fhip  and  tho’  the  Admiral  made 
great  Efforts  to  difengage  himfelf,  he  had  the 
Mortification  to  fee  his  Ship  conlumed  in  the 
Flames  with  moft  part  of  his  Men.  At  which 
another  of  the  SpaniJlj  Ships  was  fo  terrified, 
that  the  Captain  run  her  aground  near  the 
Caftle,  and  fet  Fire  to  her  himfelf  s  and  the 
third  was  taken  by  the  Buccaneers. 

After  this  Victory,  Captain  Morgan  made 
aDefcent,  and  attack’d  the  Caftle  ^  for,  with¬ 
out  being  Mafter  of  this  Fortrefs,  he  found 
it  woud  ftill  be  very  difficult  to  get  out  to 
Sea,  the  Channel  for  Ships  to  pafs  lying  juft 
under  it :  But  Don  Alonzo ,  the  Spanijb  Ad¬ 
miral 
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miral,  having  thrown  himfelf  into  the  Caftle,  Terra- 
with  a  numerous  Garrifon,  repair’d  the  Works,  Firrna- 
and  mounted  abundance  of  Artillery  on  the 
Walls  }  fir’d  on  the  Buccaneers  fo  brifkly, 
that  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  their  Ships, 
having  had  thirty  of  their  Men  kill’d,  and 
as  many  wounded. 

Morgan ,  after  this  Repulfe,  enquir’d  of  his 
Prifoners  what  Forces  the  Spaniards  had  fent 
againft  him,  and  whether  any  more  Ships 
were  expe&ed  to  oppofe  his  Paflage  out  of 
the  Lake.  To  which  a  Pilot,  that  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Spanijh  Men  of  War  that  was 
burnt,  anfwer’d,  That  their  Fleet  at  firft  con- 
fifted  of  fix  Men  of  War,  whereof  the  largeft 
carried  eight  and  forty  Guns,  and  another 
forty-four,  which  were  equipped  out  in  Old 
Spam ,  to  cruife  on  the  Englijh  Pirates,  who 
infefted  their  American  Plantations  ^  but,  be¬ 
ing  arrived  at  Carthagena ,  the  two  largeft  Ships 
received  Orders  to  return  to  Spain ,  being 
judg’d  too  big  to  cruife  upon  thefe  Coafts  ; 
and  Don  Alonzo ,  the  Vice-Admiral,  fail’d 
with  the  other  four  to  Campeachy ,  in  queft  of 
the  Englijh ,  and  loft  one  of  the  four  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  Storm  that  blew  from  the  North  in  that 
Bay.  From  Campeachy ,  Don  Alonzo  fail’d 
with  the  three  remaining  Men  of  War  to  Elif- 
paniola ,  and  from  thence  to  Caracos  on  the 
Continent  j  where  he  underftood,  Captain 
Morgan  had  plunder’d  Maracaibo  and  GibraU 
ter  }  and  therefore  determin’d  to  lie  with  his 
Squardron  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Lake,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Buccaneers  returning  home  with  their 
Plunder :  And,  tho’  the  Admiral  received 
Advice  they  were  preparing  a  Fire-fhip,  he 
flighted  the  Intelligence,  believing  they  had 
neither  Skill  nor  Materials  to  fit  out  a  Fire* 
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(hip  5  and  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furprized. 
Captain  Morgan  had  obtain’d  that  eafy  and 
unexpected  Victory. 

The  Pilot  alfo  informed  the  Captain,  that 
one  of  .the  Ships  that  was  burnt  had  forty 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  on  board  :  Where¬ 
upon  he  order’d  one  of  his  Ships  to  fifh  up  as 
much  of  the  Treafure  as  they  could,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  Man  of  War  he  had  taken, 
and  the  reft  of  his  Fleet,  to  Maracaibo  \  and 
fent  a  Mefiage  to  the  Admiral,  that  he  woud 
entirely  deftroy  that  Town,  unlefs  he  gave 
him  thirty  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  to  redeem 
it  from  the  Flames,  and  five  hundred  Oxen 
to  victual  his  Fleet  $  which  the  Governor  re- 
fufing  to  comply  with,  the  Inhabitants,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  among  themfelves  to  raife  twenty 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight,  and  furnifli  him 
with  the  Oxen  he  requir’d  •,  which  the  Cap¬ 
tain  accepted,  and  received  Advice,  about  the 
fame  time,  that  the  Ship  he  left  to  fifti  up 
the  Treafure  had  got  fifteen  thoufand  Pieces  of 
Eight  more.  But  ftili  the  great  Difficulty  re¬ 
main’d,  how  they  ftioud  pafs  the  Caftle,  and 
get  out  of  the  Lake  :  Whereupon  Captain 
Morgan  fent  another  Mefiage  to  Don  Alonzo 
the  Admiral,  to  let  him  know,  he  woud  hang 
up  all  his  Prifoners  if  he  attempted  to  interrupt 
his  Paflage.  The  Admiral,  however,  was 
not  moved  with  this  Threat  \  but  prepar’d  to 
oppofe  the  Paflage  of  the  Buccaneers  with  all 
his  Force.-  Whereupon  Captain  Morgan  had 
recourfe  to  another  Stratagem  :  He  landed 
great  part  his  Men,  as  if  he  intended  -  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Caftle  a  fecond  time  ;  which  induced 
the  Governor  to  remove  moft  of  his  great 
Guns  to  the  Land-fide,  and  place  the  beft 
part  of  his  Forces  there ;  But  it  was  no  fooner 
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dark,  than  Morgan  reimbark’d  his  Men  again  *,  Terra- 
and,  fufFering  his  Ships  to  fall  down  with  the  t  Flrma  . 
Tide,  without  one  Sail  {landing,  paffed  the 
Caftle  with  his  Fleet  before  he  was  well  per- 
cieved  j  and  then  fpreading  his  Sails,  in  an 
inftant  got  out  of  the  Reach  0f  their  Guns 
before  they  could  do  him  any  confiderable 
damage  \  and  the  Buccaneers,  not  long  after, 
arrived  fafely  at  Jamaica ,  with  their  Plunder, 
which  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight,  befides  a  vail  Quan¬ 
tity  of  rich  Merchandize. 

6.  The  fixth  Province  of  Ferra-Firma  I  fhall 
defcribe,  is  New  Andalufia  •,  in  which  I  fhall 
comprehend  the  Diftridls  of  Comana  and  Pariay  mana  and 
and  bound  it  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  North  j  Faria. 
by  the  River  Oronoque ,  which  divides  it  from  Situatl0n- 
Caribiana ,  or  Guiana ,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the 
Country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  South  j  and 
by  the  Provinces  of  Granada  and  Venezuela 
on  the  Weft  ;  extending  in  length,  from 
North  to  South,  five  hundred  Miles  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  and  in  breadth,  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  Miles.  The  TheRicer 
principal  River  which  waters  this  Country,  Oronoque, 
and  into  which  fall  many  other  confiderable 
Streams,  is  that  of  Oronoque ,  or  Paria>  which 
rifes  in  the  Mountains  of  AndeSy  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  PerUy  not  far  from  the  South  Sea, 
and  running  diredlly  Eaft  for  near  two  thou¬ 
fand  Miles  ;  then  turns  to  the  North,  and, 
continuing  that  Courfe  above,  a  thoufand  Miles 
more,  falls  into  the  North  Sea  by  feveral 
Channels,  between  8  and  9  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude. 

The  Inland  Part  of  this  Country  is  moun-  The  Face 
tainous,  and  covered  with  Woods,  intermixed  the 
with  Valleys  and  Meadows  that  yield  Corn 

and  dace. 
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Terra-  and  Pafturage  ;  but  it  is  not  near  fo  fruitful  as 
Firma.  ^  prenezueiay  0r  fo  full  of  Towns  and 

Inhabitants  :  It  is  the  moft  eafterly  Province 
the  Spaniards  have  in  South  America \  for  tho’ 
Caribiana ,  or  Guiana ,  is  ufually  included  in 
their  cTerra-Firmay  the  Spaniards  have  very 
few  Settlements  there.  The  Produce  of  New 
Andalufia  is  chiefly  Sugar  and  Tobacco, 
Brazil  Wood,  and  fome  other  valuable  Tim¬ 
ber  and  Woods  for  Dying,  with  fome  Gums  and 
Drugs.  The  Spaniards  alfo  have  introduced 
moft  of  the  Fruits  of  Europe  here  *,  and  there 
was  formerly  a  valuable  Pearl-fifhery  on  this 
Chief  Coaft.  The  chief  Towns  are,  i.  Comanat 
lowns.  or  New  Cordaba\  2.  Verina \  and  3.  , St.  Tho- 
mas. 

Comana.  j  e  Comana  is  fituated  on  a  Bay  of  the  North 
Sea,  in  10  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  65 
Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude:,  faid  to  have  a 
good  Harbour,  and  furrounded  with  Hills  and 
Woods  ;  fo  that  the  Town  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cerned  till  a  Ship  enters  the  Harbour:  And 
it  is  a  Place  of  that  Strength,  that  we  find  they 
repulfed  the  Buccaneers  who  attack’d  it  in  the 
Year  1670. 

Verim-  2.  Verina  is  fituated  on  the  fame  Coaft,  a 
little  to  theEaftward  of  Comana ;  being  a  fmall 
Town,  but  remarkable  for  the  excellent  To¬ 
bacco  that  grows  in  the  neighbouring  Fields. 
St.  Thomas.  3 •  St.  Thomas  is  fituated  on  the  Eaft-fide 

of  the  River  Pavia ,  or  Oronoque ,  near  its 
Mouth  in  8  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  is 
the  only  confiderable  Settlement  the  Spaniards 
have  to  the  Eaftward  of  that  River,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn  :  The ’Forces  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
carried  over  to  plant  a  Colony  in  this  Country, 
attack’d  and  took  this  Town,  which  proved 
fatal  to  him  ;  for  he  loft  his  Son  in  the  En- 
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fcerprizc,  and  afterwards  his  own  Head,  on  Terra- 
the  Complaint  of  the  Spanijh  Ambafiador  to 
Court  of  England  the  Spaniards  being  more 
apprehenfive  than  ordinary  of  our  fixing  a  Set¬ 
tlement  here,  as  it  lay  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
fome  of  their  Gold  Mines,  which  they  were  then 
beginning  to  work :  But  I  don’t  find  thefe 
Mines  have  anfwered  their  Expectations,  or 
that  any  others  have  been  difcovered  of  any 
Confequence  in  this  Province. 

7.  The  Province  of  Guiana ,  or  Caribiana , 
bounded  by  the  northern  or  Atlantic  Ocean  on  ^ 
the  North  and  Eaft ;  by  the  Country  of  the  Caribiana. 
Amazons  on  the  South  i  and  by  the  Provinces 
of  Granada  and  New  Andalufia  on  the  Weft  : 

It  extends  from  the  Equator  to  the  8  th  Degree 
of  North  Latitude,  and  lies  between  50  and 
63  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  extending 
twelve  hundred  Miles  and  upwards  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  viz.  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Oronoque ,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
of  Amazons.  Some  divide  it  into  tv/o  Parts, 
calling  that  on  the  Sea-coaft  Caribiana ,  and 
the  Inland  Country  Guiana. 

Several  European  Powers  have  Settlements  European 
on  or  near  the  Sea-coafts  of  this  Country, 
particularly  the  Spaniards ,  the  French  and  tj^s  pr0_ 
Dutch  *,  but  the  Natives  are  yet  poflefied  of  vince. 
much  the  greateft  part  of  it,  and  are  not  in 
Subjecftion  to  any  of  them,  unlefs  upon  the 
Sea-coaft.  There  are  abundance  of  confide-  Rivers, 
rable  Rivers  (befides  thofe  of  Oronoque ,  and 
the  River  Amazon ,  already  mention’d  and 
thefe,  having  their  Sources  in  the  Mountains 
on  the  South-weft,  generally  run  towards  the 
North-eaft,  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  principal  whereof  are,  i.' Efquebe-,  2. 

Brebue  3.  Coratine  \  4.  Surinam  j  5.  fifar- 
Vol.  XXIX.  K  wyen. 
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•wyen,  or  Maroni  *,  6.  Cayenne  \  7.  Wia  j 
8.  Cauivo,  or  Courwo  5  g.Aperwacca,  or  Apron- 
aque  *,  10.  IViapoco  \  11.  Aracawo  5  and  12, 
Arabony. 

The  Sea-coaft  of  this  Country  is  generally 
low,  and  fubjedt  to  Inundations,  fuch  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Rivers  running  precipitately  from  the 
Mountains  in  the  Inland  Country  during  the 
rainy  Seafon.  The  Air  is  excelfive  hot  and 
unhealthful,  efpecially  in  fuch  Parts  of  the 
Country  as  are  not  cleared  of  the  Woods  ; 
but  there  are  even  here  fome  elevated  Situa¬ 
tions  tolerably  cool  and  healthful,  where  the 
Air  hath  a  free  Pafiage.  Indeed  the  Europe¬ 
ans  generally  choofe  to  fix  their  Colonies  near 
the  Mouths  of  Rivers,  among  the  fait  Marlhes 
and  {linking  Ouze,  for  the  Conveniency 
of  Importation  and  Exportation ;  and  fuch 
Situations  are  unhealthful  in  all  Countries  ;  but 
if  they  advance  never  fo  little  up  into  the 
Country,  make  Choice  of  an  elevated  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  a  hard  firm  Soil,  they  find  a  very 
fenfible  difference,  even  in  Countries  molt 
dreaded  by  Foreigners ;  of  which  we  made 
a  very  happy  Experiment  at  Bencouli  in  Su¬ 
matra,  which  rotted  all  the  Soldiers  and  Fac¬ 
tors  we  fent  thither  for  many  Years  :  But, 
upon  removing  the  Town  to  an  Emminence 
three  Miles  diftant  from  the  former  Fort,  we 
found  the  Country  as  healthful  as  any  other. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  chufe  a 
Situation  for  Health,  we  can  fcarce  mifs  of  it 
in  any  Country ;  but  if  our  View  is  folely  to 
Trade,  and  the  Convenience  of  Navigation, 
we  mull  be  content  to  want  that  Health  we 
never  fought  after. 

As  for  Towns  in  this  Country,  I  find  no 
other  among  the  Natives,  who  polfefs  all  the 
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Inland  part  of  it,  but  ftraggling  Villages,  con-  Terra- 
fifting  of  poor  Huts,  of  the  form  of  ordina-  ^1!^, 
ry  Barns,  which  they  frequently  remove  alfo, 
living  a  kind  of  vagrant  Life.  Their  Furni¬ 
ture  confifts  of  little  more  than  the  Hammocks 
they  deep  in  (which  are  fomtimes  faftned 
to  the  Ridge-poles  of  their  Houfes,  and  as 
often  to  the  Trees  without  Doors)  Balkets, 
Earthen-pots  and  Pans,  Gourds  and  Cala* 
bafhcs,  that  ferve  them  for  Bowls,  Bottles, 

Pails,  and  all  manner  of  Ufes  :  Thefe  make 
up  the  reft  of  their  Houlhold  Equipage. 

The  Englijh  had  formerly  feveral  Settle-  The  Eng- 
ments  on  this  Coaft,  which  were  yielded  to  i'fo  Settle- 
the  Dutch  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda ,  in  the  m  fP 
Year  1667  *,  and  the  Dutch  and  French  have  Dutch. 
ftill  a  great  many  Forts  and  Settlements  here, 
with  a  good  Extent  of  Country  near  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rivers,  which  furnilh  them 
with  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Cotton,-  Flax,  Skins, 
or  paltry  Drugs,  Dying-woods,  and  feveral 
other  confiderable  Articles :  But  I  don’t  find 
they  have  met  with  any  Mines  of  Gold  or 
Silver,  which  our  firft  Adventurers  expefted. 

The  chief  Dutch  Settlement  is  that  of  Surinam 
Surinam ,  fituated  five  Leagues  within  the  Ri-  the  chief 
ver  of  the  fame  Name,  in  6  Degrees  odd  Mi-  Dutcb  Set* 
nutes  North  Latitude.  They  have  given  tlement‘ 
the  Name  of  Surinam  to  all  the  Country 
about  this  Fortrefs  for  ieveral  hundred  Miles  j 
and  look  upon  themfelves  as  Soveraigns  of 
it  i  and,  indeed,  thefe  are  the  only  confidera¬ 
ble  Acquifitions  the  Dutch  have  had  in  Ame¬ 
rica  fince  the  Portuguefe ,  drove  them  from 
Brazil ,  and  the  Englifh  from  New -York. 

The  chief  French  Settlement  is  that  of  Cayenne 
Cayenne ,  fituated  on  an  Ifland  at  the  Mouth  the  chief 
of  a  River  of  the  fame  Name,  in  5  Degrees  F.renc,J  Set' 
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Terra-  of  North  Latitude,  above  an  hundred  Leagues 
Firm  a.  t0  the  Northward  of  the  River  of  Amazons . 
The  Ifland  is  about  feven  Leagues  long,  and 
three  broad  •,  well  wooded  and  watered  with 
Rivulets  ;  and  has  feveral  good  French  Towns 
upon  it,  befides  Villages  of  Indians,  producing 
Sugar,  Tobacco,  Indian  Corn,  and  other 
Grain  and  Plants,  like  the  neighbouring  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  is  held  to  be  more  healthful, 
as  it  lies  open  to  the  Sea-breezes.  The  Dutch 
Admiral  links  took  it  from  the  French  in 
the  Year  1676  ;  and  the  Count  ddEftrees ,  the 
French  Admiral,  recovered  it  the  fame  Year  ; 
and  it  was  long  contended  for  by  France  and 
Hollandy  but  the  French  are  now  in  Pofleffion 
of  this  Ifland  ;  and,  as  their  Settlements  extend 
to  the  Southward,  as  far  as  the  Equinoctial, 
’tis  faid,  they  have  given  the  Name  of  Equi¬ 
noctial  France  to  all  the  Sea-coafts  between 
the  River  of  Cayenne  and  the  River  of  Ama¬ 
zons. 

The  Per-  As  to  the  Perfons  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
frns  of  the  and  Caribianay  their  Complexion  is  a  dark 
Caribbees.  Copper  Colour,  as  all  thofe  are  that  lie  fo 
near  the  Equator  ;  but  they  refemble  their 
more  nothern  Neighbours  of  Terra-Firma  in 
Size  and  Features.  Here  are  no  Nations  or 
Tribes  of  a  gigantic  or  diminutive  Stature, 
Cloathinp  as  ^  ^  Difcoverers  pretended.  Thofe  who 
and  Grna-  live  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Europeans 
raents.  wear  f0me  little  Cloathing,  for  Decency  fake; 
but  the  reft  fcarce  any,  either  Men  or  Wo- 
.  men ;  Tho5  in  Ornaments  moft  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  feem  to  agree,  as  in  Plates  and  Rings 
for  their  Lips  and  Nofes;  heavy  Strings  of 
Beads  and  Shells  about  their  Necks,  that 
reach  almoft  down  to  their  Bellies  ;  and  in 
anointing  and  painting  their  Faces  and  Bodies : 

Ands 
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And,  inftead  of  Beds,  they  ufe  Hammocks  in  Terra' 
moft Places,  both  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica.  And  as  Giants,  Dwarfs  and  Monfters 
feem  at  prefent  to  be  expelled  from  this  Con¬ 
tinent,  tho’  our  firft  Difcovercrs  met  with  Icarce 
any  thing  elfc,  the  Cafe  feems  much  the  fame 
as  to  Canibals.  There  was  not  a  Province  in  Reputed 
America ,  where  we  were  not  allured  there  were  Canibals 
T ribes  of  thefe  j  but  in  Caribiana ,  the  Coun- 
try  I  am  now  defcribing,  we  were  told  there  er5 .  the 
was  nothing  elfe  but  Devourers  of  their  own  Truth 
Species :  That  it  was  dangerous  for  a  Man  to  whereof  is 
fleep  near  his  belt  Friend,  left  he  lhould  take  ^uued 
that  Opportunity  of  murdering  him,  in  order 
to  feaft  upon  his  Carcafe  ;  and  yet,  for  thefe 
laft  hundred  Years,  we  meet  with  no  Cani¬ 
bals  here,  or  any  where  elfe.  That  People 
have  eaten  one  another,  driven  to  it  by  Fa¬ 
mine,  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  ^  and  an 
Inftance  or  two  of  this  Nature  has  been  thought 
fufficient  to  denominate  the  whole  Country 
-Canibals.  Men  may  fometimes  alfo  have  fa- 
crified  their  own  Species  to  their  Gods  ;  of 
which  others  have  had  fuch  an  Abhorrence, 
that  they  made  no  difficulty  to  believe  they 
eat  the  Sacrifice,  efpecially  when  it  was  ufual 
to  feaft  upon  other  Animals  facrihed  to  Idols 
by  almoft  all  People.  But  further,  every 
Nation,  in  Countries  where  Ignorance  prevails, 
looks  upon  other  Nations,  efpecially  their 
Enemies,  as  barbarous  j  and  are  perpetually 
making  or  telling  Stories  to  create  in  their 
Acquaintance  an  Abhorrence  of  them :  And, 
as  nothing  is  more  deteftable  than  the  killing 
and  eating  our  own  Species,  all  People  almoft 
feem  to  have  agreed  in  charging  this  Piece  of 
Barbarity  upon  their  Enemies,  and  thofe  they 
have  little  Acquaintance  with,  I  make  no 
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doubt,  but  many  of  the  American  Nations* 
as  others  had  done  in  Afia  and  Europe ,  char¬ 
ged  their  Enemies  with  this  Inftance  of  Barba- 
rifm  ^  and,  when  the  Europeans  came  arnongft 
them,  were  full  of  thefe  Stories,  which  our 
credulous  Seamen  took  upon  T ruft  •,  and  fome 
of  them,  poffibly,  went  fo  far,  as  to  fay  they  had 
feen  the  Americans  kill,  drefs  and  make  a 
Meal  of  their  Enemies :  After  which,  no 
Man  was  thought  to  have  made  any  Dif- 
coveries  in  that  part  of  the  World,  who  could 
not  fay  he  was  converfant  with  thofe  fuppofed 
Devourers  of  human  Flelh.  And  this  was  the 
reafon  every  Traveller  almoft  brought  home 
fome  Account  of  the  Canibals  he  had  feen  in 
every  other  part  of  America ,  as  well  as  this. 
But  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  Popifh  Miffiona- 
ries,  and  others,  would  fo  often  have  ventured 
themfelves  in  the  Inland  and  unfubdued  Parts 
of  America ,  and  efpecially  in  Garibiana , 
without  a  Guard,  as  we  are  allured  they  have 
done,  if  they  had  not  been  fatisfied  thefe  Rela¬ 
tions  were  fabulous  ?  A  very  credible  Traveller 
informs  us,  indeed,  that  being  about  to  pafs 
through  Caribiana ,  the  many  Relations  he  had 
met  with  of  their  devouring  their  Enemies 
tnd  Strangers,  had  made  fuch  an  Impreffion 
on  him,  that  he  communicated  his  Fears  to 
one  of  their  Caciques,  who  could  not  help 
expreffing  his  Indignation,  that  he  Ihould  en¬ 
tertain  fuchThoughts  of  their  People-,  declaring, 
that  a  Foreigner  might  pafs  through  their 
,  Country  with  as  much  Security  as  he  could 
propofe  in  travelling  through  any  other.  To 
this  give  me  leave  to  add  what  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before  in  treating  of  Afia  :  That  it  ap¬ 
pears,  feveral  Nations,  who  have  been  char¬ 
ged  witlv  eating  human  Flelh,  have  been  fo 

far 
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Far  from  it,  that  they  have  eat  no  Flelh  at 
all  *,  but  lived  upon  Roots,  Herbs,  Fruits, 
or  Pulfe  ;  fcarce  eating  any  thing  that  had 
Life,  fome  of  them  making  Confcience  of 
eating  any  Animal. 

Our  Buccaneers,  who  have  traverfcd  the  raoft 
barbarous  and  uncultivated  Parts  of  America, 
and  feem  to  be  very  ready  to  give  into  thefe 
Stories  of  Canibals,  have  not,  as  I  remember, 
been  able  to  give  us  one  lnftance  of  their 
having  feen  any  one  Man  eaten  ;  only  they 
tell  us,  that  one  of  their  Comrades  being  taken 
by  the  Indians ,  they  fuppofed  he  was  roafted 
and  eaten }  becaufe,  the  next  Day,  they  came 
to  a  Place  where  a  great  Fire  had  been  made, 
and  difcovered  human  Bones  in  the  Allies  : 
Which  they  might  have  done,  if  the  Indians 
had  only  burnt  their  Friend  in  Terror em^  as 
well  as  if  they  had  broiled  and  eaten  him  : 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  the  Man  was 
burnt;  for  the  Buccaneers  have  frequently 
committed  fuch  Outrages,  both  upon  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians ,  as  to  induce  them  to 
retaliate  the  Injuries  they  have  received,  by 
putting  them  to  the  cruelleft  Deaths.  I  lhall 
conclude  this  Topic  with  Mr.  Dampier’%  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Matter,  who  had  vifited  as  many 
Parts  of  the  World  as  any  Englijhman  ever 
did,  and  efpecially  feveral  Places  of  America , 
faid  to  be  inhabited  by  Canibals,  having  been 
himfelf  a  Buccaneer. 

“  As  for  the  common  Opinion  of  Man-eaters 
“  (fays  that  Gentleman)  I  did  never  meet  with 
“  any  fuch  People ;  all  Nations  and  Families 
“  in  the  World,  that  I  have  feen  or  heard 
“  of,  having  fome  fort  of  Food  to  live  on  ; 
“  either  Fruit,  Grain,  Pulfe,  or-  Roots,  which 
“  grow  naturally,  or  clfe  are  planted  by  them^ 
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Terra-  «  if  not  Fifti  and  Land  Animals  befides  : 
“  Yea,  even  the  People  of  New  Holland  had 
«  Fifli  amidft  all  their  Penury,  and  would  fcarce 
“  kill  a  Man  purpofely  to  eat  him.  I  know 
“  not  what  barbarous  Cuftoms  may  have  for- 
“  merly  been  in  the  World  :  To  Sacrifice 
“  their  Enemies  to  their  Gods,  is  a  thing  that 
“  is  much  talked  of,  with  relation  to  the  Sa- 
“  vages  of  America .  I  am  a  Stranger  to  that 
“  alfo,  if  it  be,  or  have  been,  cuftomary  in 
“  any  Nation  there :  And  yet,  if  they  fa- 
“  crifice  their  Enemies,  it  is  not  necefiary 
“  they  fliould  eat  them  too.  After  all,  I 
“  will  not  be  peremptory  in  the  Negative  \ 
“  but  I  fpeak  as  to  the  Compafs  of  my  own 
“  Knowledge ,  and  know  fome  of  thefe  Canibal 
“  Stories  to  be  falfe  and  many  of  them  have 
“  been  difproved  ftnce  I  went  to  the  Weft-In- 
“  dies.  At  that  Time  how  barbarous  we?e 
“  the  poor  Florida  Indians  accounted,  whom 
“  now  we  find  to  be  civil  enough!  What 
“  ftrange  Stories  have  we  heard  of  the  In- 
“  dians  !  Whole  Iflands  were  called  The  IJles 
“  of  Canibals  ( 'Caribbees  ;)  yet  we  find  they 
“  trade  very  civilly  with  the  French  and 
“  Spaniards ,  and  have  done  fo  with  us.  -1  do 
“  own,  that  they  have  formerly  endeavoured 
“  todeftroy  our  Plantations  at  Barbadoes ,  and 
“  have  hindered  us  Irom  fettling  the  Eland 
“  of  St.  Lucia ,  by  deftroying  two  or  three 
“  Colonies  fuccefiively  ^  and  even  the  Eland 
“  of  Tabago  has  been  often  annoyed  and  ra- 
“  vaged  by  them,  when  fettled  by  the  Dutch , 
“  and  ftill  lies  wafte  (tho*  a  delicate  fruitful 
“  Ifland)  as  being  too  near  the  Caribbees  on 
«4  the  Continent,  who  vifit  it  every  Year. 
“  But  this  was  to  preferve  their  own  Right, 
“  by  endeavouring  to  keep  out  any  that 

“  lhould 
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**  fhould  fettle  themfelves  on  thole  Iflands  Terra- 
where  they  had  planted  themfelves  j  yet,  Firma- 
“  even  thefe  would  not  hurt  a  fifigle  Perfon, 

“  as  I  have  been  told  by  fome  that  have  been 
44  Prifoners  amongft  them.  I  could  inftance 
u  alfo  in  the  Indians  of  Boca  1“ no  and  Boca 
Dr ago ,  and  many  other  Places  where  they 
“  do  live,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  wild  and 
“  favage  j  yet  there  they  have  been  familiar 
<c  with  Privateers,  but  by  Abufes  have  with- 
“  drawn  their  Friendlhip  again.  And  as  for 
“  the  Nicobar  People  (an  Ifland  in  the  Gulph 
“  of  Bengal,  reported  to  be  inhabited  by  Ca- 
nibals)  I  found  them  affable  enough  j  and 
therefore  did  not  fear  them. 

The  Relations  of  there  being  Nations  of  Enquiries 
Giants  and  Dwarfs  in  South  America ,  feems  to  g^^f 
have  no  better  Authority  than  their  Stories  of  clams0 
Canibals.  There  may  have  been  Men  feen  and 
above  the  common  Size  there,  as  we  find  fome  Dwarfs, 
tall  People  in  Ireland  and  Germany  *,  but  thele 
are  not  common  any  where  any  more  than  a 
Race  of  Dwarfs  *,  tho’  fome  Travellers  relate, 
they  have  feen  Nations,  where  a  Perfon  three 
Foot  high  was  looked  upon  as  a  tall  Man 
amongft  them. 

But  there  is  nothing  the  common  .People  ofWitch- 
in  every  Country  feem  to  have  been  more  uni-  craft  and 
Verfally  agreed  in,  than  in  their  Notions  of  Magic. 
Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  a  vifible  and,  familiar 
Converfation  that  fome  Pretenders  to  the  Black 
Art  have  with  the  Spirit  of  Darknefs  j  by 
whofe  Affiftance  they  gratify  their  Revenge 
upon  their  Enemies,  foretell  future  Events, 
and  know  Things  tranfa&ed  at  the  greateft 
diftance  the  very  moment  they  are  done. 

Every  Nation  of the Americans,  and  efpecially 
the  Garibbees,  pretend  to  have  fome  fuch  Ad- 
Yol.  XXIX.  L  epts 
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Terra-  epts  amongft  them  ;  and  this  Office  of  Con-' 
Fir‘na‘  ,  jurer  or  Diviner  is  generally  affign’d  to  their 
Priefts,  poffibly  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  be- 
caufe  they  are  fomething  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  People  in  their  Experience  and  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Nature  ;  which  has  made  many 
a  Man  looked  upon  as  a  Conjurer  in  this 
Part  of  the  World,  particularly  the  celebrated 
Frier  Bacon  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the 
Prieft  or  Conjurer  endeavours  fometimes  to 
contribute  to  the  Cheat,  to  keep  up  or  ad¬ 
vance  his  Reputation  among  ignorant  People. 
Wafer's  Mr.  Wafer  ( Surgeon  to  a  Company  of 
rfthe”/*  buccaneers)  wh°  refided  a  confiderable  time 
°dian  Pa-”  among  the  Darien  Indians  in  the  Year  1681, 
wawers  or  gives  the  following  Account  of  thefe  Pawa- 
Conjurers.  wers,  or  pretended  Conjurers,  of  Terr  a- Fir  ma  : 
He  fays,  enquiring  0f  the  Indians  when  they 
expe&ed  any  Ships,  they  fent  for  fome  of  their 
Conjurers,  who  immediately  went  to  work  to 
raife  the  Devil,  and  enquire  at  what  time  a 
Ship  would  arrive  ;  and  firft,  they  made  a 
Partition  in  the  Houfe  with  Hammocks,  that 
the  Pawawers  might  be  by  themfelves  ;  they 
continued  fome  time  at  their  Exercife,  and 
Wafer  and  his  Comrades  heard  them  making 
moil  hideous  Yellings  and  Shrieks,  imitating 
the  Voices  of  all  manner  of  Animals;  they 
beat  alfo  on  their  Wooden-drums,  founded 
their  Court-ffiells,  and  had  fome  String-Inftru- 
ments  they  play’d  upon  j  making  altogether  a 
horrible  Noife :  Then  they  broke  out  into 
loud  Exclamations,  which  were  followed  with 
a  profound  Silence  ;  and  receiving  no  Anfwer, 
after  they  had  waited  a  confiderable  time,  they 
came  and  turned  all  the  Chriftians  out  of  the 
Houfe,  and  then  went  to  work  again  ;  but 
ftill  receiving  no  Anfwer,  after  an  Hour  or 

more, 
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more,  they  made  a  new  Search,  and  finding 
fome  of  the  Chriftians  Cloaths  hanging  up  in 
a  Balket,  they  threw  them  out  of  Doors,  and 
then  fell  to  pawawing  again :  After  a  little 
time,  they,came  out  in  a  muck  Sweat,  and  go¬ 
ing  downTthe  River  and  walhing  themfelves, 
they  returned  and  delivered  their  Oracle  to 
this  effect :  'That  the  tenth  Day ,  from  that  time , 
there  would  arrive  two  Ships  ;  and  in  the 
Morning  of  that  Day  they  Jhould  bear  the  firff 
Guny  and  fome  time  after  another  :  That  one  of 
the  Chrifians  Jhould  die  foon  after  \  and  that . 
going  on  hoard  they  Jhould  lofe  one  of  their 
Muskets.  They  were  fo  particular  alfo  to  tell 
them,  that  the  Demon  informed  them,  one  of 
them  would  be  an  Englijh  Ship ;  of  the  other 
they  were  doubtful,  but  faid  they  were  afraid 
it  would  prove  a  Spanifh  Ship  •,  which  Predic¬ 
tion,  Wafer  affures  us,  was  exactly  fulfilled, 
even  as  to  that  Circumftance  that  one  of  the 
Ships  was  Spanifhy  and  under  the"  Command 
of  a  Spaniard  at  the  time  of  the  pawawing  ; 
but  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Englifl?  Pri¬ 
vateer,  which  arrived  with  her  upon  the  Coift ; 
and  Wafer  and  his  Comrades  were  no  fooner 
on  board  the  Englijh  Privateer,  but  Gopfoy 
one  of  their  Number  died,  having  been  over- 
fet  and  half-drown’d  in  going  on  board,  and 
loft  his  Mulket,  as  the  Pawawers  had  fore¬ 
told. 

As  thefe  Things  are  no  part  of  our  Creed, 
People  are  at  liberty  to  give  what  Credit  to 
them  they  pleafe  y  but  Wafer's  taking  notice, 
that  thefe  Pawawers  could  do  nothing  as  long 
as  the  Chriftians,  or  any  thing  that  belonged 
to  them,  was  in  the  Houfe,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  Pretenfions  of  the  Eajl  Indians  to  the 
like  Commerce  with  Satan,  to  whom  ( if  we 

may 
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Terra-  may  believe  them)  he  appears  perfonally,  and 
Firma.  entertains  frequent  Converfation  with  them 
in  theNight  \  but  when  any  of  our  Soldiers 
have  offered  to  go  with  diem,  arid  be  Witnef- 
fes  of  their  Conferences  with  the  Spirit  of 
Darknefs,  they  always  refufed  them  this  Fa¬ 
vour,  alledging,  he  would  not  appear' if  any 
Chriftian  was  prefent,  which  fmells  ftrongly 
of  a  Cheat ;  for  many  of  our  People,  who 
refort  tothefe  Countries,  have  not  more  Chri- 
ftianity  than  the  Indians  themfelves,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  Morals:  Satan  need  not 
be  afraid  to  appear  before  them  on  account  of 
their  Sanftky  5  and  even  Wafer  tells  us,  in  an¬ 
other  Place,  that  he  gave  very  little  Credit  to 
thefe  Appearances  of  the  Devil ;  for,  when 
one  of  thefe  Pawawers  told  the  Company  he 
appeared,  and  pretended  to  entertain  a  Conver¬ 
fation  with  him,  they  faw  nothing,  nor  heard 
any  Voice  but  their  own. 

Religion  As  to  Religion,  we  are  told,  that  thefe  Peo- 
©f  the  Ca-  pie  have  a  great  Veneration  for  the  Sun  and 
nbbees,  Moon,  as  the  Mexicans  have*,  but  pay  them 
no  divine  Honours,  or  apply  to  them  in  their 
Diftreffes,  but  to  inferior  Demons,  to  which 
pur  Travellers  have  given  the  Appellation  of 
Devils  i  tho’  ’tis  very  poffible,  that  the  Indians , 
as  well  as  the  Pagans  of  old,  look  upon 
them  as  a  kind  of  Mediators  to  the  fupreme 
'Deity,  and  worfhip  them  as  fuch.  They  may 
alfo  be  apprehenfive  of  Mifchief  from  an  evil 
Spirit,  as  the  Eafl-Indians  are,  and  endeavour 
to  appeafe  him,  by  paying  him  divine  Ho¬ 
nours  ;  but  moft  of  the  Accounts  we  have  yet 
received  of  thefe  Things.,  have  very  much  of 
the  Air  of  a  Fable. 
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8.  New  Granada ,  the  next  Province  I  am  Terra- 
to  defcribe,  is  bounded  by  the  Provinces  of  f  irma- 
St.  Martha ,  Venezuela ,  and  New  Andalufia , 
on  the  North  •,  by  Guiana ,  or  Caribiana ,  on 
the  Eaft  }  by  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  on  TheSitua- 
the  South}  and  by  Popayan  on  the  Weft  ;  £°ne^d 
being  about  fix  hundred  Miles  in  Length, 
from  the  North-eaft  to  the  South- weft  ;  and 
five  hundred  in  Breadth.  This  large  Inland  Face  of 
Country  affords  vaft  Variety  of  Hills  and  r^eCoun* 
fruitful  Valleys •,  is  well  watered  with  naviga- 
ble  Rivers,  and  efteem’d  as  healthful  as  any 
Part  of  Terrd-Firma.  The  chief  Rivers  are,  Rivers. 

1.  The  River  Grande ,  or  Magdalena ,  which,  Magdalena 
rifing  in  the  South,  runs  diredtly  crols  if,  fal¬ 
ling  into  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Northward  of 
Carthagena.  2.  The  River  Oronoque ,  which  O  ronoque . 
rifing  in  Popa\an ,  runs  dire&ly  Eaft  the  whole 
Length  of  this  Province  *,  and  then  turning  to 
the  Northward,  falls  into  the  North  Sea  againft 
the  Ifland  of  Trinadad. 

Their  Mountains  have  Mines  of  Gold  and  Gold 
Silver  in  them:  They  have  Cedar-trees,  and  Mines, 
a  great  deal  of  other  good  Timber  and  no  Timber, 
want  of  Horfes,  Oxen,  Hogs,  Goats,  Veni-  Cattle, 
fon,  Fifh  and  Fowl  *,  but  the  Country  is  not 
proper  for  Sheep.  Here  is  alfo  great  Plenty  Corn, 
of  Corn  and  Fruits,  both  Spanijh  and  Ameri-  Fruits. 
can,  Guiacum,  Balm,  and  feveral  other  valua¬ 
ble  Gums  and  Drugs. 

The  chief  Towns  are,  1.  Santa- Fe  de  Ea-  Chief 
got  a  >  2.  Locama  }  3,  Pampeluna  \  4.  Velez  ;  Towns. 

5.  Trinidad  •,  6.  Palma }  7.  Tunia  •,  and  8. 

-St.  John  de  Lams. 

Santa-Fe  de  Bagota ,  is  fituated  in-  the  Lake  Santa-Ve 
Guatavita ,  a  little  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Magdalena ,  in  4  Degrees  odd  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  and  74  Degrees  of  Weftern 
Vol.  XXIX.  M  Longitude,. 
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Terra-  Longitude,  in  a  plentiful  Country,  that  a- 
^irma‘_,  bounds  in  Corn  and  Cattle:  This  is  the  moft 
confiderable  Town  in  all  the  Terra-Firma  ; 
the  Seat  of  the  Governor  and  the  Courts  of 
Juftice,  and  an  Archbifhop’s  See,  to  whom 
the  Bifhops  of  St.  Martha ,  Carthagena ,  and 
Popayan ,  are  Suffragans. 

pocarna.  2.  Tocama,  fituated  at  the  Conflux  of  the 
Rivers  Magdalena  and  Pati ,  a  little  to  the 
Northward  of  Santa-Fe\  remarkable  for  the 
Salt-fprings  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  it. 

Pampelu-  3.  Pampeluna ,  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  the 
na ■  Mountains,  fixty  Leagues  North  of  Santa- 

Fe  ^  has  fome  Gold  Mines  near  it. 

Vehz.  4.  Velez ,  fituated  almoft  in  the  Midway 
between  Pampeluna  and  Santa-Fe ,  near  a  re¬ 
markable  Vulcano,  by  whofe  Eruptions  this 
and  the  adjacent  Towns  are  fometimes  da¬ 
maged  and  endangered. 

Vnidad.  5.  Trinidad ,  fituated  on  the  River  Magda¬ 
lena ,  twenty  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of 
Santa  Fe  •,  near  which,  ’tis  faid,  are  found 
Quarries  of  fine  Marble,  Rocks  of  Cryftal, 
Emeralds,  and  other  precious  Stones. 

Palma.  6.  Palma ,  fituated  thirty  Miles  South-eaft 
of  Trinidad. 

Tunia.  7.  Tunia ,  a  Fortrefs  fituated  on  a  Moun¬ 
tain  fourfcore  Miles  South-eaft  of  Trinidad , 
eredled  by  the  Spaniards  to  keep  the  Indians 
in  Awe,  and  received  its  Name  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Nation  that  inhabits  this  Part  of  the 
Country. 

St.John  8.  St.  Juan  de  los  Lanos,  or  St.John  of 
°f the  the  Plains ,  fituated  on  the  River  Baraguan , 
PIains-  an  hundred  and  thirty  Miles  South-eaft  of 
Santa-Fe ,  near  which,  ’tis  faid,  there  are  Gold 
Mines ;  but  as  this  is  an  Inland  Country,  fel- 
dom  vifited  by  Foreigners,  and  the  Spaniards 
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induftrioufly  conceal  the  Produce  of  it  from  Terra- 
the  reft  of  the  World,  left  they  fhould  be  Fi  ms. 
tempted  to  difturb  them  in  the  Enjoyment  of' — ,'v" — 
thefe  valuable  Acquifitions  ;  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  the  Accounts  we  have  received  of  thefe 
Places  are  very  imperfedt. 

The  lafl  Province  I  am  to  defcribe  in  the  Ter-  pDpayan 
ra-Firma ,  is  that  of  Popayan ,  bounded  by  the  Province. 
Province  of  Terra- Firma  Proper  on  the  North  j 
by  New  Granada  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Audi¬ 
ence  of  Quitto  in  Peru  on  the  South  j  and 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Weft  $  extending 
in  Length  from  North  to  South  four  hundred 
Miles,  and  in  Breadth  three  hundred.  A  Faceofthe 
Chain  of  barren  Mountains,  almoft  impaflable,  Country, 
runs  through  the  Country  from  North  to 
South  ;  fome  of  which  are  Vulcano’s,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  Load-ftone  is  found.  To¬ 
wards  the  Shores  of  the  South  Sea  the  Land  is 
low  and  flat  ;  and,  as  it  rains  near  three  Quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Year,  innumerable  Rivers  and  Tor¬ 
rents  fall  from  the  Mountains  into  the  South 
Sea,  in  the  Sands  whereof  is  found  a  great 
deal  of  Gold-duft  j  and  there  are  Mines  of  the  Gold  in 
fame  Metal  in  the  Mountains,  which  induces  their 
the  Spaniards  to  build  Towns  and  refide  in  Mountains 
fome  Parts  of  it,  how  uncomfortable  foever  it and  Rivers 
may  be  to  live  juft  under  or  near  the  Equator, 
where  the  Heat  and  Rains  are  extremely  trou- 
blefome,  as  well  as  unwholfome. 

The  chief  Rivers  are,  i.  Bonaventura ,  Rivers, 
which  rifing  in  the  Mountains,  runs  to  the  Bonarjcn- 
Weftward,  and  falls  into  a  Bay  of  the  Sea  tura  Rivcr 
)f  the  fame  Name,  in  4  Degrees  odd  Mi-  and  Bay‘ 
mtes  North  Latitude.  2.  The  River  To-  p0maco 
naco ,  which  rifes  in  the  fame  Mountains,  River, 
nd  running  parallel  to  the  former,  falls  in- 
3  the  South  Sea,  to  the  Southward  of  it, 
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Terra-  in  i  Degrees  odd  Minutes  North  Latitude. 
Firma.  ^  The  Rlver  0f  Stm  yag0j  which  takes  its 

Courfe  in  like  manner  to  the  Weft  ward,  and 
River.*  falls  into  the  fame  Sea,  near  the  Point  or  Pro- 
Manglares  monatory  of  Manglares ,  about  twenty  Leagues 
Poiru.  tQ  the  southwarci  0f  ’fomaco. 

Chief  The  chief  Towns  of  the  Province  of  Po- 
Towns.  pay  an  are,  i.  Popayan  »  2.  dgreda,  or  St . 

John  de  Pafto  *,  and  3.  Madrigal. 

Peyayan.  The  City  of  Popayan  is  fituated  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Mountains,  on  a  fruitful  Plain,  in  3  De¬ 
grees  of  North  Latitude,  and  76  Degrees  of 
Weftern  Longitude.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
Suffragan  of  Santa-Fe  ;  the  Seat  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  of  the  Courts  of  Juft  ice  •,  and  is 
faid  to  be  a  large  Town,  and  a  Place  of  good 
Trade. 

St.  John  St.  John  de  Pafto  is  fituated  upwards  of  an 
de  Pafto.  hundred  Miles  South- weft  of  Popayan ,  in  a 
pleafant  Plain,  well  watered  with  Rivers  ;  in 
the  Neighbourhood  whereof  are  many  Sugar- 
farms  ;  and  they  feed  great  Herds  of  Cattle  in 
their  Savannahs  or  Meadows. 

...  ,  Madrigal  lies  an  hundred  and  forty  Miles 
.ac„iga  .  ^  ^  Southward  of  the  City  of  Popayan ,  in 
a  barren  Country,  but  rich  in  Gold  Mines. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  give  fome  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  remaining  Hands  that  lie  on  the 
Coaft  of  T'erra-Firma  (thofe  near  Ferra-Firma 
Proper ,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Seas,  ha¬ 
ving  been  already  defcribed.) 

Wands  on  Thofe  that  lie  in  the  South  Sea,  on  the 
this  Coaft.  Coaft  of  Popayan  are,  1 .  Gorgona ,  a  pretty 
Gorgona.  high  woody  Hand,  producing  large  tall  Trees* 
and  feveral  Springs  of  good  Water,  lies  in  3 
Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  four  League^ 
Weft  of  the  Continent:  The  Anchoring-place  ir 
a  deep  fandy  Bay  at  the  Weft-end  of  the  Hand 
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It  is  about  fix  Miles  in  Length,  and  four  in  Terra- 
Breadth,  but  uninhabited  *  and  at  the  Eaft-  Firma- 
end  is  a  fmall  Ifland  that  looks  white  with  '  v 
the  Dung  of  Fowls  }  and  another  like  it  at 
the  Weft-end.  The  Coaft  on  the  Continent 
over-againft  it  is  low  Land}  but  there  are 
exceeding  high  Mountains  beyond  in  the  In¬ 
land  Country.  Between  the  Ifland  Gorgona  and 
the  River  Bonaventura ,  twenty-five  Leagues 
North-eaft  of  it,  are  feveral  fmall  Rivers,  in 
the  Sands  whereof  the  Spanijh  Indians  find  Gold 
Duft,  that  is  wafhed  down  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Mountains. 

The  Ifland  of  Gallo  lies  twenty-five  Leagues  Gallo. 
to  the  Southward  of  Gorgona ,  in  a  deep  Bay,  on 
the  North-eaft  Part  whereof  is  good  Riding 
for  Ships.  Thisalfois  pretty  high  Land,  well 
furnifhed  with  good  Timber,  and  has  feveral 
Springs  of  frefh  Water  in  it :  There  are  alfo 
feveral  fine  fandy  Bays  in  the  Ifland,  where  a 
Ship  may  be  cleaned.  The  Water  is  fhallow 
all  round  the  Ifland  }  and  both  at  the  North 
and  South  Points  are  feveral  Rocks,  fome 
whereof  look  like  Barns,  and  others  like  Ships 
under  Sail.  To  the  North-eaft,  on  themainLand, 
three  Leagues  diftance,  is  the  large  River  To- 
maco  •,  and  a  League  and  half  within  the  River 
an  Indian  Village  of  the  fame  Name,  where 
Shipping  frequently  touches  to  take  in  Re- 
frefhments.  From  this  River,  a  Wood  of  fine 
Timber-trees  extends  ten  or  twelve  Leagues 
to  the  Southwards,  whither  the  Buccaneers  and 
Privateers  refort,  when  they  want  Mafts  and 
other  Ship- timber  ;  for  neither  the  Iflands  nor 
the  neighbouring  Coaft  on  the  Continent  are 
inhabited  by  Spaniards ,  only  they  come  hi¬ 
ther  in  the  dry  Seafon  to  fearch  the  Sands  of 
the  numerous  Rivulets  on  this  Coaft  for -Gold. 
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The  Iflands  of  Gorgona  and  Gallo  have  been 
frequently  vifited  by  the  Buccaneers  and  other 
Adventurers,  who  take  in  Wood  and  Water, 
careen  their  Ships,  and  wait  for  Spanifb  Prizes 
here  •,  thefe  Iflands  lying  in  the  Road  from  Peru 
to  Panama.  Near  Cape  Francifco,  about  twenty- 
five  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Gallo ,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  took  that  rich  Prize  from  the 
Spaniards ,  call’d  the  Cacafogo ,  in  which  he 
found  eighty  Pounds  Weight  of  refined  Gold, 
twenty-fix  Tons  of  Silver,  and  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  precious  Stones  and  Pearls  :  And, 
near  the  fame  Cape,  our  Countryman  Dampier 
took  two  Prizes  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Year 
1704-,  but  thefe  were  laden  only  with  Provi- 
fions,  viz.  Wine,  Brandy,  Sugar,  Marma- 
let.  Flour,  Bacon,  Chocolate,  &c.  that  the 
Spaniards  were  carrying  from  Peru  to  fupply 
the  City  of  Panama.  This  Cape  Francifco 
lies  in  1  Degree  North  Latitude,  and  in  81 
Degrees  odd  Minutes  Weftern  Longitude. 

To  the  Southward  of  Cape  Francifco  lies 
Cape  Pajfeo,  juft  under  the  Equator,  or  ra¬ 
ther  8  Minutes  South  of  it  •,  which  is  another 
Nation  where  our  Privateers  ufe  to  wait  for 
fffe  Spanifh  Plate-Fleets  going  from  Peru  to 
Panama.  The  Land  near  this  Cape  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  defcribe  the 
reft  of  the  Iflands  on  the  Coaft  of  Terra- Fir- 
ma  in  the  North  Sea,  which  lie  between  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Oronoque  on  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Venezuela 
or  Marie aibo  on  the  Weft. 

The  principal  of  thefe  Iflands,  and  the  moft 
Eafterly,  is  that  of  the  Trinity ,  fubjedt  to  the 
Spaniards  5  fo  named  by  Columbus ,  who  dif- 
covered  it  in  his  third  Voyage,  Anno  1498. 

It 
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It  is  fituated  near  the  Mouth  of  the '  River  Terra- 
Oronoque ,  three  Miles  from  the  Continent  of  Firma- 
P aria,  or  New  dndulitfia  j  between  9  and 
10  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  60  and 
64  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude  j  and  is  about 
thirty  Leagues  in  Length,  and  twenty  in 
Breadth.  The  Air  is  deem’d  unhealthful,  but 
the  Soil  tolerably  fertile,  producing  Sugar, 

Cotton,  Indian  Corn  and  Fruits,  and  the  beft 
Tobacco  the  Spaniards  are  Matters  of.  The 
chief  Town  is  named  St.  Jofeph ,  fituated  on 
a  Bay  of  the  Sea,  over  againft  the  Continent. 

It  was  taken  by  Sir  IV alter  Ralegh  in  the 
Year  1595,  and  by  the  French  in  1676,  who, 
befides  their  Plunder,  extorted  eighty  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight  from  the  Spaniards ,  to  ran- 
fom  it  from  the  Flames. 

Fab  ago  lies  a  little  to  the  North-eaft  of  Fri-  Tabago 
nity  j  but  this  belonging  to  Great  Britain , IflancF 
will  be  defcribed  among  the  reft  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Blands  in  America. 

The  molt  confiderable  Spanijh  Bland  on  this  Margaret - 
Coaft,  next  to  Trinity,  is  that  of  Mavgaretta, ta' 
fituate  in  12  Degrees  North  Latitude,  about 
forty  Leagues  to  the  W  eft  ward  of  Frinity ,  and 
feven  or  eight  Leagues  from  the  Continent.  It 
is  about  fixteen  Leagues  in  Length,  and  eight 
in  Breadth,  high  Land  •>  and  had  the  Name 
given  it  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
fine  Pearl-fiftiery  they  found  there,  which 
feems  to  be  exhaufted  at  prefent.  The  Soil 
affords  Indian  Corn  and  Fruits,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  introduced  many  of  the  Plants 
and  Fruits  of  Spain  ;  but  they  are  forced  to 
import  all  the  Water  they  drink  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  >  and  there  is  very  little  Wood  or  Pa- 
fture  to  be  met  with  on  the  Bland.  The  chief 
T own  .is  that  of  Monpater ,  at  the  Eaft-end  of 
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the  I (land,  defended  by  a  good  Fort,  where 
the  Governor  refides. 

Salt  'Tortuga ,  fourteen  Leagues  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  Margaretta ,  fo  named  from  its  Salt- 
pits,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  French  Tortuga , 
on  the  North-coaft  of  Hifpaniola  and  Tortuga , 
near  the  South  Cape  of  Florida  ;  every  one 
of  which  received  their  Names  from  the 
Numbers  of  Tortoifes  that  refort  thither  at 
the  Seafon  to  lay  their  Eggs  :  This  Tortuga  is 
a  barren  defart  Eland,  yielding  neither  Com 
or  Grafs,  and  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
Miles  in  Circumference  •,  only  valuable  to 
the  Spaniards ,  on  account  of  the  Salt  they  fell 
to  Foreigners,  particularly  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Caribbee  Elands. 

The  Iflands  of  Orchilla ,  Roca  and  Aves , 
are  fmall  inconfiderable  Elands,  fituated  to 
the  Weftward  of  Tortuga ,  and  fcarce  de- 
ferves  mentioning,  except  for  a  good  Har¬ 
bour  in  the  middle  of  that  of  Aves,  on 
the  North-fide,  whither  the  Buccaneers  fre¬ 
quently  refort  to  careen  their  Ships,  and  take 
in  frefh  Water.  A  French  Squadron  of  Men 
of  War,  commanded  by  Count  D’Eftrees , 
was  call  away  on  the  Rocks  that  lie  before 
this  Eland  in  the  Year  1678,  and  not  two  of 
their  Ships  faved. 

A  little  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Aves,  lies  the 
Eland  of  Bonayre ,  in  Form  of  a  Crefcent, 
about  fixteen  Leagues  in  Compafs,  and  fituated 
about  twenty  Leagues  North  of  the  Coaft  of 
Caracas:  The  Middle  of  the  Eland  in  12 
Degrees  16  Minutes  North  Latitude.  This 
belongs  to  the  Dutch ,  who  have  feven  or  eight 
Soldiers  here,  and  five  or  fix  Families  of  In¬ 
dians. ,  who  plant  Maize,  Guinea  Corn,  Yams 
and  Potatoes  for  their  Mailers  i  but  their 
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chief  Employment  is  the  looking  after  their  Terra- 
Goats,  of  which  the  Butch  fait  up  great  ' Firma- 
Numbers  every  Year:  They  have  alfo  fome  ' — 
Horfes,  Cows  and  Oxen  upon  the  Ifland,  and 
the  Dutch  make  Salt  at  the  Eaft-end  of  the 
Ifland. 

Nine  or  ten  Leagues  farther  to  the  Weft- 
ward,  and  about  as  many  from  the  Continent, 
lies  the  Ifland  of  Curajfow ,  or  gjuerifao  j  the  CumM w. 
moft  Northerly  Point  of  it  in  12  Degrees  40 
Minutes  North  Latitude.  There  is  a  good 
Harbour  on  the  South-eaft  Part  of  the  Ifland, 
where  the  Dutch  have  a  confiderable  Town, 
defended  by  a  ftrong  Fort.  The  Country  is  ~ 
level,  and  feeds  abundance  of  Cattle ;  they  have 
alfo  fome  Sugar-farms,  and  fmall  Plantations 
of  Fruits  and  Roots  but  Dampier  obferves, 
it  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  for  its  Produce,  as 
its  Situation  fora  Trade  with  the  Spanijh  Weji- 
lndies  :  Formerly  the  Harbour  was  never 
without  Ships  from  Carthagena  and  Porto- Bello-, 
the  Spaniards  purchafing  a  thoufand  or  fifteen 
hundred  Negroes  at  a  time  of  them,  befides 
great  Quantities  of  European  Commodities  ; 
but  Part  of  this  Trade  has  of  late  fallen  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Englijh:  However,  the 
Dutch  have  ftill  a  very  extenfive  Trade  in  the 
Spanijh  Weft-Indies ,  fending  Ships  of  good 
Force  from  Holland,  freighted  with  European 
Goods  to  this  Coaft,  from  whence  they  make 
very  profitable  Returns.  Let  the  Spanijh  Go¬ 
vernors  prohibit  this  fmuggling  Trade  never  fo 
feverely,  the  Spaniards  ftand  fo  much  in  need 
of  European  Commodities,  that  they  will  run 
any  Hazards  to  deal  with  the  Dutch  -,  and  as  it  is 
their  common  Intereft  to  connive  at  this  kind 
"of  Traffick,  the  People  cannot  be  very  hearty 
in  their  Endeavours  to  prevent  it. 
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The  Ifland  of  Araba>  or  Oraba ,  lies  feven 
or  eight  Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Curaf- 
fow ,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,^  or  Maricaibo ,  being  about  five  or  fix 
Leagues  in  Compafs.  It  is  a  level  Country, 
except  only  one  Hill,  that  rifes  like  a  Sugar-loaf' 
in  the  middle  of  it :  This  Ifland  alfo  belongs  to 
the  Dutch ,  and  furnifties  Curajfow  with  Goats 
and  Sheep  and  there  are  fome  few  Sugar 
Plantations  in  it.  Thefe  are  all  the  Iflands 
the  Dutch  are  Mafters  of  in  America  5  nor 
have  they  any  thing  upon  the  Continent,  un- 
lefs  Surinam  in  Guiana ,  or  Caribiana. 

Before  I  difmifs  the  Defcription  of  Terra - 
Firma ,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  Notice  of 
the  Difcovery  and  Conqueft  of  it  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ■,  of  which  we  have  not  fo  large  and 
particular  an  Account  as  we  have  of  the  Con- 
quefts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  this  being  reduced 
under  the  SpaniJJj  Yoke  by  abundance  of  in¬ 
ferior  Adventurers,  who  bought  or  beg’d  the 
refpedtive  Provinces,  comprehended  under  the 
general  Name  of  Tirra-Firma,  of  the 
King  of  Spain ;  or  ufurped  upon  thofe  that 
had  obtained  Patents  or  Grants  from  that 
Prince.  Thefe,  after  a  miferable  Slaughter  of 
the  naked  and  defencelefs  Indians ,  fell  out 
among  themfelves,  and  cut  one  anothers 
Throats,  fcarce  any  of  the  Adventurers  dying 
natural  Deaths,  or  by  the  Swords  of  the  In¬ 
dians  ^  but  generally  by  each  others  Hands. 

Columbus  barely  difcovered  this  North-coaft 
of  South  America ,  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
B-iver  Oronoque  in  the  Eaft,  to  Porto- Bello  in 
the  Weft  ;  and  tho’  he  went  on  Shore  in  feve- 
ral  Parts  of  it,  with  an  Intent  to  eredt  Forts, 
and  plantColonies,  in  proper  Places,  he  was  di¬ 
verted 
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verted  from  it,  and  did  not  fix  one  Settlement  Terra- 
ipon  that  Coaft.  Fllma- 

Fafco  Nunez  de  Balboa ,  who  attended  Ge- 
leral  Encifo  in  an  Expedition  from  Cuba  to  Colony 
Darien ,  or  T’erra-Firma  Proper ,  firft  fettled  a  planted  in 
Colony,  and  built  a  Fort  on  the  Weft-fide  of 
he  Gulph  of  Darien ,  about  the  Year  1510,  Proper. 
o  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  Santa  Maria 
7  Antigua ,  or  Old  St.  Mary's. 

Encifo ,  it  feems,  was  very  unfortunate  in 
his  Enterprize,  loft  a  great  many  Men  in  fe¬ 
deral  Engagements  with  the  Indians ,  and  more 
)y  the  Hardfhips  his  People  underwent  for 
vant  of  Provifions  •,  whereupon  thofe  that  ef- 
:aped,  having  a  great  Opinion  of  the  Bravery 
md  Conduit  of  Fafco ,  to  whofe  Prudence 
hey  ow’d  their  Prefervation  in  a  great  mea- 
ure,  refufed  to  obey  Encifo  any  longer,  and 
ieited  Fafco  Nunez  their  Commander,  a  Man 
:very-way  qualified  for  great  Undertakings : 

^nd  Encifo  thereupon  returned  to  Spain,  to 
:omplain  of  the  Defertion  of  his  People,  and 
jet  his  Commifiion  confirmed  and  enlarged. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fafco  applied  himfelf  to 
nake  farther  Difcoveries  and,  in  order  to  it, 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  Friendftiip  with 
Zareta  the  Cacique,  who  commanded  that  Part 
if  the  Country,  which  lies  to  the  Weft  ward 
if  the  Gulph  of  Darien  \  and  when  he  found 
ie  was  not  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  Treaty 
zith  the  Spaniards ,  he  furprifed  the  Cacique 
1  the  Night-time,  making  him  Prifoner,  and 
filling  fome  of  his  People :  But  Fafco  offering 
3  give  the  Cacique  his  Liberty,  on  Condition 
e  would  furnifh  him  with  Provifions,  they 
lade  an  Alliance  ;  and,  to  cement  it  the  clofer, 
ie  Cacique  gave  Fafco  one  of  his  Daughters, 
beautiful  young  Indian,  for  his  Wife ;  or,  as 
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Terra-  the  Spaniard  underftood  it,  for  a  Concubine  ; 

Firi^  and  he  ufed  her  with  great  T endernefs,  tho* 
he  afterwards  married  a  Spanijh  Lady.  Vafco 
alfo  found  two  Spaniards  in  the  Territories  of 
Careta ,  that  efcaped  thither  out  of  a  Ship, 
and  lived  almoft  two  Years  among  the  Indians^ 
who  were  very  ferviceable  to  him,  as  Interpre¬ 
ters,  in  his  fucceeding  Enterprizes. 

Careta  being  engaged  in  War  with  Ponca , 
a  neighbouring  Cacique,  at  the  Arrival  of  the 
Spaniards ,  put  them  upon  invading  his  Terri¬ 
tories  ;  and  Ponca  finding  himfelf  unable  to 
refill  his  old  Enemy,  fupported  by  thefe  Stran¬ 
gers,  abandoned  his  Country,  where  the  Spa¬ 
niards  found  confiderable  Quantities  of  Gold. 
Comagre ,  another  Cacique,  a  Friend  of  Care¬ 
ta ,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  Vafco ,  and  fur- 
nilhed  him  with  Gold  to  a  confiderable  Value  ; 
and  the  Son  of  this  Cacique,  obferving  the 
Intim-u-  Spaniards  ready  to  fight  about  dividing  their 
the  f 'It  Treafure,  having  handfomely  reproved  their 
ards  of  the  covetous  fordid  Temper,  told  them,  he  would 
■  South  Sea,  direct  them  to  a  Country  where  they  would 
and  the  find  as  much  Gold  and  Silver  as  their 
of  Hearts  could  wilh,  if  they  thought  it  worth 
the  while  to  undergo  the  Fatigues,  and  run  the 
Hazards,  that  were  necetTary  to  obtain  it ;  for 
the  Country  lay  beyond  high  Mountains  of 
difficult  Accefs,  and  they  muft  afterwards 
traverfe  another  Ocean  beyond  thofe  Hills,  be¬ 
fore  they  came  at  it  ;  and  as  they  were  to  pafs 
through  the  Territories  of  feveral  powerful 
Princes  before  they  arrived  at  that  Sea,  the 
Indian  Prince  advifed,  they  ffiould  increafe; 
their  Forces  to  a  thoufand  Men,  before  they 
entered  upon  fo  great  an  Undertaking. 

Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  overjoyed  to 
hear  of  Countries  thus  abounding  with  Trea* 
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fure,  and  of  another  Ocean  j  and  upon  this  Terra- 
Intelligence  returned  to  Darien  again,  in  or-  *irma- 
der  to  make  fuitable  Preparations  for  the  Dif- 
covery  of  them.  He  alfo  difpatch’d  Expreffes 
to  Hifpaniola ,  and  to  Spain ,  with  the  joyful 
News  }  defiring  fuch  a  Reinforcement,  as 
might  enable  him  to  reduce  thofe  Countries 
under  the  Obedience  of  his  Catholick  Majefty. 

He  alfo  fent  over  to  Spain  the  Value  of  15000 
Pieces  of  Eight  in  Gold,  as  a  Specimen  of 
what  thofe  Countries  produced  ;  and  every 
Man  fent  fome  Prefent  to  his  Friends  of  the 
fame  Metal  :  Upon  feeing  whereof,  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  Reprefentations  that  were  made  of  the 
Country,  by  thofe  that  were  fent  over,  it  was 
named  Cafiilla  del  Oro ,  or  Golden  Caftile  \ \ 
tho’  it  afterwards  recovered  the  Name,  firft 
given  it  by  Columbus ,  of  Terra-Firma. 

But  thefe  fortunate  Beginnings  met  with  a 
confiderable  Check  from  the  Divifions  among 
the  Adventurers  for  Fafco ,  having  no  other 
Authority,  than  what  the  Troops  had  confer¬ 
red  upon  him,  every  one  expected  to  have  his 
Advice  attended  to,  and  if  he  was  not  confi- 
dered  as  he  expedted,  became  a  Malecontent : 

So  ftrong  was  the  Party  form’d  againft  him, 
that  he  was  once  compelled  to  quit  the  Town 
of  Darien  to  the  Mutineers  ;  but  a  Supply  of* 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Men  being  fent  him  from 
Hifpaniola ,  with  a  Com  million  to  be  Captain- 
General  of  Terra-Firma,  his  Enemies  all  fub- 
mitted  to  him,  and  he  continued  his  Prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  Difcovery  of  the  South  Sea  ; 
tho’  he  received  Intelligence  from  Spain ,  that 
Encifo  had  fo  far  prevailed  in  his  Complaints 
againft  him,  that  he  would  be  foon  fent  for 
over,  and  another  Governor  appointed  for  that 
Service.  He  confider’d,  ’tis  faid,  that  if  he 

prov’d 
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prov’d  fuccefsful  in  this  Expedition,  it  would 
probably  obliterate  all  his  Faults  ;  and  if  he  did 
not,  Death  would  put  an  end  to  his  Cares. 

He  made  Choice  therefore  of  two  hundred 
Spaniards  and  a  thoufand  Indians ,  whom  he 
embarked  on  board  a  Brigantine,  and  fome  Ca¬ 
noes,  the  Beginning  of  September  if  13  \  and 
went  by  Water  to  the  Territories  of  the  Cacique 
Car  eta ,  who  had  given  him  his  Daughter  •,  and 
being  join’d  by  the  Forces  of  that  Cacique,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  Mountains,  through  the 
Dominions  of  the  Cacique  Ponca ,  who  fled  at 
fir  ft  at  theApproach  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but,  up¬ 
on  an  Afturance  that  Vafco  intended  no  Hurt 
to  him,  or  his  People,  Ponca  returned,  and 
furnilhed  the  Spaniards  with  fuch  Provifions  as 
the  Country  afforded  •,  for  which  the  Indians 
were  paid  in  Axes,  Knives,  and  fuch  other 
Tools  and  Implements  as  they  valued  moft. 
This  Cacique  alfo  furnifhed  them  with  Guides 
to  pafs  the  Mountains,  and  with  Porters  to 
carry  their  Baggage. 

Vafco  continued  his  March  up  the  Moun¬ 
tains  till  he  came  to  the  Territories  of  another 
Cacique,  nam’d  £)uarequay  who  affembled  his 
Forces,  and  made  fome  Shew  of  oppofing 
their  Paffage  :  This  Prince,  the  Hiftorian  re¬ 
lates,  was  cloath’d  in  a  quilted  Cotton  Coat, 
which  he  wore  as  Armour,  and  was  fufficient 
to  break  the  Force  of  their  Country  Weapons 
(but  his  Subje&s  were  moft  of  them  naked) 
their  Arms  being  Bows  and  Arrows,  Slings, 
Spears  and  Darts,  pointed  and  hardened  in 
the  Fire,  and  Clubs  ;  but,  upon  the  firing 
two  or  three  Mufkets,  thefe  Warriors  all  turn¬ 
ed  their  Backs  and  fled,  imagining,  fays  my 
Author,  that  their  Enemies  had  the  Command 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  as  they  faw  their 

Men 
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Men  drop  down  dead  at  the  time  the  Guns  Terra- 
were  fired,  and  they  heard  the  Report :  While 
the  Spaniards,  to  increafe  their  Terror,  and  that  Several 
the  Indians  might  no  more  dare  to  oppofe  hundred 
them,  killed  upwards  of  fix  hundred  of  thefe  Indtans  cut 
poor  defencelefs  People  as  they  fled,  among  by CS 
whom  was  the  Cacique  Quarequa  himfelf.  The  Spaniards. 
Spaniards  had  no  Horfe  with  them  at  this 
Time,  and  as  the  Indians  were  naked,  and 
much  fwifter  of  Foot,  they  would  probably 
have  efcaped  this  Slaughter,  had  not  the 
Spaniards  carried  Packs  of  great  Dogs  with 
them,  which  overtook  and  worried  thefe  mi- 
ferable  People,  till  their  cruel  Mafters  came 
up,  and  flaughtered  them  at  Pleafure.  This 
was  the  Way  th z  Spaniards  made  War  upon  the 
Indians  in  almoft  every  Part  of  America  ;  nei¬ 
ther  Woods  or  Mountains  could  fave  the  Na¬ 
tives  from  their  Rage  j  they  hunted  them  out, 
and  tore  in  pieces  Men,  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  which  made  the  Americans ,  who  at  firft 
took  the  Spaniards  to  be  Gods,  change  their 
Minds,  and  look  upon  them  as  Devils. 

After  this  Vidtory,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it, 
they  plunder’d  the  Houfes  of  the  Indians , 
where  they  found  great  Quantities  of  Gold  • 
and,  what  was  ftillmore  barbarous,  caus’d  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  People  they  found  in  them  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  Dogs,  under  pretence  they 
were,  Sodomites,  tho’  they  had  no  manner  of 
Proof  of  it,  as  their  own  Hiftorian  Antcnio  de 
Herera  acknowledges. 

From  the  Place  where  the  Spaniards  landed, 
to  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains,  was  reckoned 
about  fix  Days  Journey  *,  but  the  Want  of  Pro- 
vifions,  and  other  Interruptions, occafioned  their 
{pending  five  and  twenty  Days  in  their  March, 
before  they  arrived  at  the  Hills  where  the  ^adifco- 
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South  Sea  might  be  difcerned  :  And  now  Faf 
co  Nunez  having  notice,  that  they  fhould  have 
a  View  of  that  Sea,  on  advancing  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  ordered  all  his  Forces  to  halt  j  and  going 
up  to  the  Top  of  the  Hill  alone,  faw  that  vaft 
Ocean  j  whereupon  he  fell  upon  his  Knees, 
and  with  Hands  lifted  up,  gave  Thanks  to 
Heaven,  that  he  was  the  firft  European  who 
had  feen  it:  Then  calling  up  his  Men  after 
him,  great  Rejoicings  were  made  upon  the 
Occafion  }  and  an  Inftrument  was  drawn  up, 
importing,  That  here  Fafco  Nunez  took  Pof- 
fefiion  of  the  South  Sea,  and  all  the  Countries 
bordering  upon  it,  for  the  Crown  of  Caftile. 
Crofies  were  ere&ed,  and  great  Heaps  of 
Stones  raifed,  and  the  King  of  Spain's  Name 
engraved  on  feveral  Trees:  This  was  perfor¬ 
med  on  the  25th  of  September  1513.  The 
Indians  flood  amazed  at  all  this  Formality, 
not  being  yet  acquainted  with  the  Ambition 
and  Avarice  of  the  Spaniards ,  who  came  to 
take  their  Country  from  them,  and  had  alrea¬ 
dy  fwallowed  this  new  World,  and  all  its 
Treafures,  in  their  Imaginations. 

From  this  Mountain,  the  Spaniards  defend¬ 
ing  into  the  Country  of  the  Cacique  Chiapa , 
found  that  Prince  and  his  Forces  afiembled  to 
oppofe  their  March  ;  but  thefe  alfo  fled,  on 
the  firing  two  or  three  Mufkets  j  and  many  of 
them  were  flaughtered  by  the  Spaniards ,  or 
torn  in  pieces  by  their  Dogs  ;  which  Execution 
fo  terrified  Chiapa  and  his  Subjects,  that  they 
immediately  fubmitted,  and  made  the  General 
a  Prefent  of  all  the  Gold  they  had,  in  order  to 
appeafe  him  ^  and  the  Spaniards  took  up  their 
Quarters  in  Chiapd’s  chief  Town  j  from  whence 
Fafco  afterwards  marched  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  going  into  it  up  to  his  Knees,  again  took 
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Pofleflion  of  this  Sea,  and  all  that  belonged  Terra-  ’ 
to  it,  for  the  King  of  Cajlile  and  Leon,  and  Firma- 
then  returned  to  his  Quarters.  He  afterwards  '  v  1 
croffed  a  great  River,  and  made  an  Incurfion 
into  the  Territories  of  the  Cacique  Cocar  a 
and  having  deftroyed  fome  of  his  People,  this 
Prince  alfo  fubmitted,  and  defired  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Friendfhip,  making  them  a  Prefent  of 
his  Gold,  for  which  he  received  European 
Tools  and  Toys  in  Exchange. 

Vafco  Nunez  arriving  at  a  fine  Bay  of  the 
Sea,  on  the  29th  of  September ,  gave  it  the 
Name  of  St.  Mich'aels ,  which  it  ftill  retains : 

And  the  Caciques  informing  him,  that  there 
were  fome  Iflands  not  far  off,  where  great 
Quantities  of  Pearls  were  to  be  had,  he  defired 
them  to  bear  him  Company  thither  ;  but  they 
reprefented  it  was  dangerous  going  thither  in 
Canoes  at  that  time  of  the  Year :  However, 
fince  he  would  not  be  diffuaded  from  the  En- 
terprize,  they  went  off  with  him  in  their 
Canoes,  but  were  foon  driven  back  again,  and 
the  Spaniards  very  narrowly  efcaped  being 
drowned. 

He  afterwards  invaded  the  Territories  of  a 
Cacique  named  L umaco ,  which  lay  upon  this 
Bay,  who  being  terrified  into  a  Submifiion,  as 
his  Neighbours  had  been,  prefented  the  Ge¬ 
neral  with  Gold  to  a  very  great  Value,  but 
much  more  in  large  Pearls,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  fome  Damage  by  the  Fire  the  Indians 
till  then  uled  in  opening  the  Pearl  Oyfters  : 

Lumaco  alfo  informed  Vafco ,  that  the  Coaft  ex¬ 
tended  without  End  to  the  South v/ard,  pointing 
towards  Peru,  where  he  faid  there  were  prodi¬ 
gious  Treafures  of  Gold  arid  Silver  to  be 
found. 
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VafcoNunez,  having  made  thefe  Difcoveries, 
refolved  to  return  to  Darien  not  diredtly,  but 
took  a  Circuit  through  theTerritories  of  ieveral 
other  Caciques,  fome  of  whom  he  fubdued  by 
Force,  and  others  voluntarily  entred  into  Alli¬ 
ances  with  him:  But  the  Conditions  on  which 
the  Spaniards  generally  afforded  them  their 
Friendfhip,  were,  that  th tlndians  fhould  deMver 
up  the  Gold  they  were  poffeffed  of,  and  after¬ 
wards  procure  what  they  could  more  of  the 
fame  precious  Metal,  and  fend  after  them. 
Upon  thefe  Terms  the  Spaniards  engaged  to 
remain  for  ever  their  good  Allies  and  Pro¬ 
testors. 

The  General,  being  arrived  at  Darien  the 
19th  of  January  1514,  was  received  by  his 
People  with  Tranfports  of  Joy,  when  they  un- 
derftood  the  Difcoveries  he  had  made,  and  the 
vaft  Quantities  of  Gold  and  Pearls  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  j  for  he  divided  theTreafure  equally,  as 
well  among  thofe  that  remained  behind  in  the 
Fortrefs  of  Darien ,  as  among  the  Troops  he 
took  with  him  •,  firft  deducting  the  King’s  Fifth, 
which  he  immediately  fent  over  to  Spain  *,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  Account  of  the  Situation  of 
his  Affairs,  defiring  a  Reinforcement  of  a 
thoufand  Men,  to  profecute  and  improve  the 
Difcoveries  he  had  already  made. 

This  News  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Court 
of  Spain ,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  Men 
were  embarked  immediately  for  Darien ,  under 
Pedranas  ^ie  Command  of  Peter  de  Arias,  or  Pedrarias9 
made  Go-  as  he  is  ufually  called,  to  whom  the  Govern  - 
vernor  of  ment  of  that  Province  alfo  was  committed  j  and 
with  him  were  fent  over  Father  John  Quevedo , 
a  Francifcan  Friar,  as  Bifhop  of  the  Place,  with 
feveral  other  Monks  of  that  Order,  to  inftrudt 
the  Natives  in  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

But 
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But  a  more  covetuous  and  barbarous  Wretch 
was  never  fent  abroad  with  a  Command,  than 
this  Pedrarias.  He  arrived  at  Darien  the  latter 
End  of  July,  1514,  and  was  received  by 
Vafco  with  all  the  Refpecl  due  to  his  Com- 
miffion  *,  but  the  Government  was  no  fooner 
furrendered  to  him,  than  he  began  a'Profecu- 
tion  againft  the  Man  who  had  made  all  thole 
important  Difcoveries,  that  he  might  engrofs  the 
Wealth  of  thofe  Countries  to  himfelf,  and  have 
no  Rival  or  Check  upon  his  favageDifpofition. 
Then  he  ordered  his  Troops  out  every  Way, 
and  without  any  Regard  to  the  Treaties  and 
Alliances  that  Vafco  had  made  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Caciques,  plundered  their  Countries, and 
maflacred  their  Subjects  without  Mercy, -and, 
above  all,  he  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  a  Com  ¬ 
munication  with  the  South  Sea,  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  Mailer  of  the  Gold  and  Pearls  he 
underftood  were  to  be  found  on  that  Side  j 
but  the  Indians  finding  themfelves  thus 
fiaughtered  and  abufed,  notwithllanding  their 
former  Submilfion,  afiembled  their  Forces, 
and  laying  Ambufcades,  cut  off  a  great  many 
of  his  Parties,  and  he  was  not  for  fome  time 
able  to  fix  Colonies  in  any  Part  of  the  Ifthmus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Friends  of  Vafco  having 
reprefented  the  Hardlhip  of  his  Cafe  to  the 
Court  of  Spain ,  and  the  important  Services  he 
had  done  or  might  do  the  Crown,  aCommifiion 
was  fent  him  to  be  Adelantado ,  or  Lord-lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  Coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  that  he  might 
profecute  the  Difcoveries  he  had  begun  on 
that  Side  i  with  Orders  to  Pedrarias ,  to  furnilh 
him  with  fuch  Forces  as  were  neceflary  for  fuch 
an  Expedition  •,  but  Vafco  however  remained 
as  a  Prifoner  at  Darien  for  fome  time :  At  length 
Bilhop  Qucvedo  interpofed  his  good  Offices, 
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Terra-  and  procured  a  Reconciliation  between  the  two 
F'rma.  Generals  ■>  and,  in  order  to  cement  their  Friend- 
'*rV**~f  fhip  the  ftronger,  Vafco  married  the  Daughter 
of  Pedrarias.  Soon  after  which  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  building  of  Brigantines  and 
Veffels  i  the  Timber  whereof  he  caufed  to 
be  carried  crofs  the  Mountains  of  the  Ifthmus 
to  the  South  Sea,  and  put  together  there  •,  and 
thefe  being  deft royed  by  the  Worms  in  afhort 
time,  he  built  more  on  the  other  Side,  with 
which  he  failed  to  the  Pearl'  Illands  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama ,  and  afterwards  as  far  as 
Vafco  dif-  Port- Pinas  in  Peru  -,  but  fome  malicious  Ofli- 
cov<:rs  cer  informing  Pedrarias ,  or  rather  the  Gover- 
nor  pretending  to  be  informed,  that  Vafco  was 
about  to  renounce  all  Dspendance  on  the. 
Crown  of  Spain ,  and  to  fet  up  for  himfelf, 
commanded  him  to  return  to  Darien ,  and 
anfwer  the  Accufadon  •,  which  Summons  Vaf¬ 
co  readily  obeyed,  being  confcious  of  his 
Innocence  •,  but  Pedrarias  fo  managed  the 
Matter,  that  he  got  him  convidled,  by  the 
Forms  of  Law  at  leaft,  and  caufed  him  to 
I-  behead-  be  beheaded,  to  the  great  Surprife  of  all  Men 
ea  by  Pc-  w}10  were  acquainted  with  the  Services  he  had 
d  done  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

Whoredu-  And  now  Pedrarias ,  being  without  a  Rival, 
ces  all  the  or  any  one  to  check  his  Fury,  ravaged  the 
Coun.ry  Country  in  a  terrible  manner  from  Sea  to  Sea, 
*Verugua  and  even  as  ^ar  as  t^e  Province  of  Veraguay 
Nata  and  planting  a  Colony  at  Nat  a,  and  another  at 
Panama  Panama ,  on  the  South  Sea.  Nata ,  it  feems, 
founded.  t00k  icsName  fr0m  the  Cacique,  who  was  Go¬ 
vernor  of  that  Part  of  the  Country  when  the 
Spaniards  fubdued  it  ;  and  Panama ,  which 
was  then  only  a  fmall  Village,  inhabited  by 
Indian  Fifhermen,  received  its  Name  from  the 
Employment  of  its  Inhabitants  5  Panama ,  in 

their 
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their  Language,  fignifying  a  Fijhing-Town.  Terra- 
Pedr  arias  alfo  founded  another  Town  on  the  Flrma-  > 
North  Sea,  which  was  named  Nombre  de  Dios , 
between  which  and  Panama  all  the  Trade  de  Dies 
was  carried  on  from  thp  North  to  the  South  and  Porto- 
Seas  for  fome  time ;  but  the  Spaniards ,  not  ^eUoA  , 
liking  the  Situation  of  Nombre  de  Dios ,  aban-  I0Un  e  ‘ 
doned  it  afterwards,  and  built  the  Town  of 
Porto-Bello ,  removing  the  Trade  thither  5 
and  this  frill  continues  the  moft  confiderable 
Port  on  the  North  Sea. 

Pedr  arias  alfo  reduced  the  Provinces  of 
Veragua  and  Nicaragua ,  by  the  Forces  he 
fent  thither  under  the  Command  of  Francis 
Hernandez  •,  but  entertaining  fome  Sufpicion 
that  Hernandes  had  too  great  a  Regard  to  his 
own  Intereft,  he  ferved  him  as  he  had  done 
Vafco  Nunez ,  and  cut  off  his  Head,  under 
Pretence  he  was  about  to  throw  off  his  Depen- 
dance  on  the  Crown  of  Spain ,  and  fet  up  for 
himfelf  ;  and  expecting  to  be  called  to  an  Ac* 
count  for  the  many  Outrages  he  had  committed, 
both  on  the  Spaniards  and  Indians ,  he  quitted 
Darien ,  before  his  Succeffor  arrived  there,  and 
removed  to  his  Acquifitions  in  Veragua , 
where  he  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  out  of  the 
Reach  of  Juftice  ;  but  what  became  of  him 
afterwards  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us,  only  Fa¬ 
ther  Bartholomew  de  Cafas,  Bifhop  of  Chiapa, 
has  given  us  a  very  melancholy  Relation  of  the 
numerous  Cruelties  and  Ravages  committed  by  The  Cru- 
this  Commander,  in  reducing  thefe  Provinces  cities  of 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Pedr  anas. 

There  landed  (fays  the  Bifhop)  in  Terra- 
Firma,  in  the  Year  1514,  a  mifehievous  Go¬ 
vernor,  who  not  only  wafted  and  difpeopled 
the  Sea-coaft,  but  plundered  and  ravaged 
large  Realms  and  Countries,  murdering  infi¬ 
nite 
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Terra-  nite  Numbers  of  People  from  Darien  to  the 
Firma.  proyjnce  0f  Nicaragua ,  being  upwards  of 
~'  v~"iy1iifteen  hundred  Miles,  full  ofPeople,  governed 
by  feveral  Princes  and  great  Lords  in  their 
refpedtive  Territories,  who  were  poffeffed^of 
more  Gold  than  any  Princes  upon  the  face  of 
the  Earth  at  that  time. 

This  Governor  and  his  Officers  every  Day 
invented  new  Torments,  to  make  the  Indians 
difcover  their  Gold  ;  fome  they  racked, 
others  they  burnt  by  Inches  till  they  expired  in 
Torments-,  and  inftances  in  a  great  Lord  or 
Cacique,  who  having  given  Pedrarias  the 
Weight  of  nine  thoufand  Ducats  to  obtain  his 
Favour,  ordered  him  to  be  fet  on  the  Ground, 
with  his  Legs  ftretched  out,  and  then  fattened 
to  a  Stake:  After  which,  he  ordered  Fire  to  be 
applied  to  his  Feet,  till  he  fent  for  three  thou¬ 
fand  Caftellems  more,  and  ftill  continued  to 
burn  him  till  the  Marrow  dropped  from  his 
Bones,  and  he  died  in  the  moft  exquiftte  Tor¬ 
ment  $  all  which  was  indicated  on  this  un¬ 
happy  Prince,  without  any  other  Provocation 
given  the  mercilefs  Pedrarias ,  than  that  he 
could  not,  or  would  not  difcover  fuch  a  Quan¬ 
tity  6f  Gold  as  he  expected  *  and  many  other 
great  Lords  were  ufed  in  the  fame  barbarous 
manner,  when  they  could  not  produce  as  much 
Gold  as  was  demanded  of  them  :  That  ano¬ 
ther  great  Cacique,  named  Paris ,  making  his 
Submiffion,  and  prefenting  the  Spaniards  with 
Gold  to  the  Value  of  fifty  thoufand  Pieces  of 
Eight,  they  pretended  to  be  fatisfied  with 
it,  and  agreed  to  march  out  of  his  Territories; 
but  returning  again  at  Midnight,  they  fet  fire 
to  the  Town,  maffacred  the  Inhabitants,  and 
carried  off  the  Value  of  fifty  or  threefcore  thou¬ 
fand  Pieces  of  Eight  more :  The  Cacique  him- 
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felf  however  efcaping,  affembled  feveral  thou-  Terra- 
fands  of  his  Subje&s,  overtook  the  Spaniards ,  Firma- 
of  whom  he  killed  fifty,  and  recovered  moft^'~'vJ~lJ 
part  of  the  Plunder  ;  which  Pedr arias  and  his 
Officers  feverely  revenged  a  little  afterwards ; 
for  they  fent  another  Body  of  Forces  into  the 
Territories  of  the  Cacique  Paris ,  and  mafiacttd 
or  made  Slaves  of  all  his  People,  infomuch 
that  the  Biffiop  allure  us,  when  he  wrote  this 
Relation,  there  was  not  of  the  Natives  one 
Man,  Woman  or  Child  to  be  found  in  that 
Country  for  thirty  Leagues,  though  it  was 
before  very  populous. 

That  Pedrarias  and  his  Succefiors  did  not 
deftroy  lefs  (in  that  Government  only)  than 
eight  hundred  thoufand  People,  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  Country  of  feveral  Millions  of  Gold, 
of  which  they  did  not  fend  the  King  more  than 
the  Value  of  three  thoufand  Crowns. 

The  reft  of  ‘Terra-Firma,  or  the  North  The  reft 
Part  of  South- America,  from  Darien  to  the  Terra- 
River  Oronoque ,  was  fubdued  by  private  Ad-  ^uced  T* 
venturers,  at  their  own  Charges  ;  every  one  private 
begged  a  certain  Extent  of  Country  of  the  Adven- 
Court  of  Spain ,  and  ufed  the  Natives  as  they  turcrs- 
thought  fit,  ravaging  and  plundering  the  fe¬ 
veral  Countries,  and  murdering  or  enflaving 
the  milerable  Inhabitants,  who  were  able  to 
make  but  little  Refiftance  to  thefe  Tyrants,  as 
the  Biffiop  of  Chiapa  calls  them. 

Garcia  de  Lerma  brought  the  Indians  of  Santa- 
Santa- Martha  under  the  Spanijh  Yoke,  about  Martha 
the  Year  1529  :  Ambrofe  Alfringer  got  the  dl!cover_ 
Grant  of  Venezuela ,  and  carried  over  eight  y.)iezueic 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  Germans  thither  about 
the  fame  time,  with  whom  he  harrafled  the 
Country  in  a  terrible  manner  for  fome  hun¬ 
dreds 
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Terras  dreds  of  Miles  to  the  Southward,  fpending  up- 
l  irrna.  war(|g  0f  three  Years  in  this  Expedition. 

The  Province  of  Carthagena  was  begged  by 
gam.  Don  Peter  de  Heredia,  who  enflaved  the  Na¬ 
tives,  and  fettled  Spanijh  Colonies  there  in  the 
Year  1532. 

Gonfalo  Ximines  de  Quefada ,  and  George 
Federman  the  Dutchman ,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Governors  of  thefe  three  Northern  Provinces, 
laft  mentioned,  penetrated  far  within  the  Land 
to  the  Southward,  and  fubdued  that  large  Pro- 
Granada.  vince  which  now  bears  the  Name  of  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  about  the  Year  1535. 

Alonzo  de  Herera ,  and  Anthony  Sedony ,  made 
Guiana  large  Difcoveries  and  planted  Colonies  in  Guiana, 

and  Can-  p  ar\a  and  Garibian  a,  now  called  New  Anda- 
lufia ,  about  the  Year  1533.  The  Province  of 
Popayan.  Popayan  was  difcovered  and  fubdued  by  Se- 
bajtian  deBelalcazar ,  Governor  of  Quitto,  in  the 
Year  15363  and  if  we  may  credit  the  Relation 
of  the  Bifliop  of  Chiapa ,  whofe  Bulinefs  it  was  to 
enquire  into  the  Ulage  of  the  opprefied  Indians , 
the  Conduct  of  all  thefe  Adventurers  was 
rather  more  barbarous  than  that  of  Cortez  in 
Mexico t  or  of  Pedrarias  in  Darien  and 
Veragua. 

Thofe  who  reduced  Santa-Martha ,  he  fays, 
perfectly  depopulated  a  Country  which  was 
before  crowded  with  People  for  the  Space  of 
»  four  hundred  Leagues  3  nor  were  they  content 
with  barely  maflacring  thefe  miferable  People, 
but  fo  tortured  and  opprefted  thofe  that  fur- 
vived,  that  theychofe  Death  rather  than  to  live 
under  the  Tyranny  of  thefe  barbarous  Spani¬ 
ards. 

That  they  had  carried  into  Slavery  two 
Millions  of  People,  from  the  Coaft  of  Guiana, 
or  New  Andalujia ,  many  of  whom  periflied  at 
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Sea  For  want  of  Provifions,  and  the  reft  in  the 
Mines ;  and  that  in  the  Pearl  Fiftieries  on  this 
Coaft  they  deftroyed  many  thoufands  more,  by 
compelling  them  to  dive  for  Pearls  beyond  their 
Strength. 

In  the  Province  of  Venezuela  (tho’  the  Peo¬ 
ple  readily  fubmitted  to  the  Dutch  and  German 
Adventurers  fent  thither,  and  treated  them 
with  all  the  Goodnefs  and  Hofpitality  imagi¬ 
nable)  they  deftroyed  four  Millions  of  Souls 
and  upwards  ^  and  moft  of  their  Princes-  and 
great  Men  were  racked  and  tortured  till  they 
expired,  to  make  them  difcover  the  Goldthefe 
favage  Chriftians  fufpedted  they  had  concealed. 

That  they  fometimes  drove  the  Indians 
into  Barns,  and  threatned  them  with  Death,  un- 
lefs  they  redeemed  themfelves  with  Gold  •,  and 
when  they  had  procured  as  much  as  was  re¬ 
quired  for  their  Liberties,  then  theyufed  toim- 
prifon  them  again,  and  demand  as  much  more; 
which,  if  they  could  not  produce,  they  were 
fhut  up  fometimes  till  they  were  ftarved ;  and 
others  were  cut  to  Pieces,  or  burnt  by  hundreds, 
dor  not  anfwering  the  Expectations  of  their 
Conquerors ,  as  they  called  themfelves. 

Father  Bartholomew  de  Cafas  adds,  that 
thofe  who  had  been  Eye-witnefies  of  the 
Spanijh  Cruelties  in  New  Granada ,  depofed 
on  their  Oaths  before  the  Court  of  Spain ,  that 
the  Indian  Caciques  or  Princes  in  that  Pro¬ 
vince  quietly  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans ,  with  all  their  People,  and  were  con¬ 
tented  to  become  their  Vaffals ;  and  the  feveral 
Lordfhips  and  DiftriCts  were  divided  among  the 
Spanijh  and  German  Officers  and  Soldiers,  with 
all  the  Natives  upon  them,  as  their  refpective 
Properties.  That  the  Indians  did  not  only  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Grounds  for  their  new  Matters,  and 
Vol.  XXIX.  P  furnjflied 
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Ten-a-  furnilhed  them  with  Provifions,  but  prefented 
Firma-  J  them  with  Gold  and  precious  Stones  to  a  very 
■  great  Value  j  which  was  fo  far  from  fatisfying 
their  Avarice,  that  thefe  new  Lords  proceeded 
to  exercife  all  manner  of  Cruelties  on  the  mife- 
rable  Natives,  to  extort  more  Gold  from  them. 

That  the  greateft  Prince  of  this  Country, 
named  Bogata  (from  whom  the  Capital  City 
was  afterwards  called  Santa  Fe  de  Bogata )  was 
tortured  by  the  General  for  feveral  Months,  to 
make  him  difcover  his  Gold  and  Emeralds  ; 
who,  in  hopes  of  being  releafed  from  his  Tor- 
menters,  promifed  them  at  length  to  furnilh 
them  with  a  Houfe  full  of  Gold  *,  and  dif- 
patching  Expreffes  to  every  Part  of  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  brought  in  a  prodigious  Quantity  :  But 
the  Houfe  being  not  quite  filled,  he  was  Hill 
racked  and  tortured  to  make  him  produce  more  ; 
which  being  impoffible,  he  expired  inTorments 
under  the  Hands  of  his  mercilefs  Perfecu- 
tors. 

And  as  this  great  Prince  had  been  ufed  by 
the  Spanijh  General,  fo  his  Officers  and  Sol¬ 
diers  ufed  thofe  of  an  inferior  Rank,  torturing 
and  burning  them  to  pieces  by  Inches,  to  make 
them  difcover  their  Treafures :  That  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  cut  off  the  Hands  and  Nofes 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Sport,  and  give 
them  to  their  Dogs :  That  when  the  poor  Na¬ 
tives  fled  to  the  Woods  and  Mountains,  to 
flicker  themfelves  from  their  Rage,  this  was 
called  a  Rebellion,  and  they  were  hunted  out 
by  Dogs,  torn  in  Pieces,  fiaughtered,  and 
thrown  from  the  Tops  of  the  Rocks  by  hun¬ 
dreds  :  And  when  any  of  them  had  fecured 
themfelves  in  inacceffible  Places,  the  Spaniards 
would  treacheroufly  offer  them  their  Lives  and 
’Liberties,  to  induce  them  to  furrender,  and 
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then  cut  them  in  Pieces  as  foon  as  they  had 
them  in  their  Power  :  That  it  was  impoffible 
to  defcribethe  Mifchiefs  and  Cruelties  of  thefe 
Monfters  of  Mankind  ;  and  if  they  were 
fufiered  to  go  on, the  Inhabitants  muft  be  totally 
extirpated,  and  thefe  populous  and  fertile  Coun¬ 
tries  become  aWildernefs  (as  in  reality  it  hap¬ 
pened  not  long  afterwards,  for  upwards  of  fix 
hundred  Leagues)  the  Emperor’s  Commands 
for  redrefiing  thefe  Outrages  being  very  ill  ob- 
ferved. 

That  thefe  Adventurers  here,  as  well  as 
thofe  in  other  Parts  of  America ,  kept  Packs  of 
great  MaftifFs  on  purpofe  to  hunt  and  tear  in 
Pieces  the  Indians  :  It  was  an  ordinary  thing 
to  kill  an  Indian ,  without  any  Offence  given 
them  i  and  to  lend  a  Brother  Spaniard  a 
Quarter  of  a  Man,  as  they  would  lend  a 
Neighbour  a  Quarter  of  Pork  or  Mutton  to 
feed  their  Dogs  5  promifing  to  return  it  in 
kind  when  they  killed  a  Slave. 

That  others  would  go  out  a  hunting  lor  In¬ 
dians  with  their  Dogs  as  they  would  hunt  wild 
Beafts,  and  boaft  of  their  having  killed  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  in  a  Day  :  Which  Fadts,  how 
monftrous  foever,  appeared  to  be  true,  by  the 
Teftimonyof  Numbers  of  Witneffes,  on  the 
Trials  of  Caufesinthe  Courts  of  Spain ,  between 
the  feveral  Adventurers,who  frequently  fell  out 
about  the  Limits  of  their  refpe&ive  Provinces, 
the  Diftribution  of  the  Natives,  and  the  reft 
of  their  Plunder  •  and  in  thefe  Contefts,  the 
Truth  frequently  came  out. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Name ,  Situation,  and  Extent  of 
Peru  j  and  of  the  Face  of  the  Country. 


D  O  not  find  that  the  Natives  had 
any  general  Name  for  this  Coun¬ 
try,  only  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  Dominion  of  the  great  King, 
or  Emperor  of  South  America , 
who  was  called  Fhe  Inca,  and  fo  it  might  be 
{tiled  the  Empire  of  the  Inca’s,  as  the  Eaji 
Indies  is  called  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

As  to  the  modern  Name  of  Peru ,  Garci- 
liaffo  de  la  Vega  gives  us  this  Account  of  its 
obtaining  that  Appellation :  He  fays,  that 
Vafco  Nunez  de  Balbao  having  firft  difcovered 
the  South  Sea,  the  King  of  Spain ,  as  a  Re¬ 
ward  of  that  Service,  conftituted  him  Admiral 
of  that  Sea,  in  the  Year  1514,  and  Governor 
of  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Countries  he  fhould 
difcover  in  it.  Whereupon  Vafco  built  three 
or  four  Ships,  to  go  upon  Difcoveries  in  that 
Ocean,  one  whereof  ftretching  to  the  South¬ 
ward  beyond  the  Equinodial  Line,  and  fail¬ 
ing  clofe  by  the  Shore,  difcovered  an  Indian 
Fifherman  in  the  Mouth  of  a  River  ;  who, 
while  he  ftood  flaring  at  the  Ship  as  fhe 
was  under  fail  (a  moll  amazing  Sight  to  a  Man 
that  had  never  feen  one)  they  fent  out  their  Boat 
and  furpriled  the  Indian ,  making  him  their 
Prifoner  j  and  demanding  of  him  by  the  Indians 
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they  carried  with  them  (or  by  Signs,-  accord-  Pek¬ 
ing  to  De  la  Vega)  what  Country  it  was  ? 
he  miftaking  them,  and  fuppofing  they  had 
afked  him  his  own  Name,  anfwered  Beru 
and  the  Spaniards  ftill  feeming  importunate  to 
know  fomething  more,  he  anfwered,  Pelu  ; 
which  was  the  Name  of  the  River  *  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,is  a  common  Name  in  the  Language 
of  thofe  People  for  any  River  5  however,  from 
both  thefe  Words  the  Spaniards  formed  another, 
and  called  the  Country  Peru  ;  and  fome  of  their 
Writers, Piru  ;  but  however  that  was,  the  Do¬ 
minions  of  the  Inca’s,  of  which  this  was  the 
moil  Northerly  Province,  have  ever  fince  gone 
under  the  Name  of  Peru.  When  the  Spaniards  ^he 
arrived  here,  the  Country  was  divided  by  the  mitsofthc 
Inca’s  into  four  grand  Divifions,  the  Limits  Domini¬ 
on  the  North  being  the  River  Pajfao ,  or  the  1  e 
Azure  River,  juft  under  the  Equino&ial  ;  the 
Southern  Limits  were  the  Aranco’s ,  in  40  De¬ 
grees  of  South  Latitude  (now  Part  of  Chili) 
the  Eaftern  Limits  were  the  Cerdelero’s ,  or 
Mountains  of  the  Andes and  the  Weftern 
Boundary  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacifick  Ocean. 

The  Limits  of  modern  Peru  are  much  the  The  Li- 
fame  now,  except  on  the  South  j  for  the  Spani-  mits  of 
ards  ftill  bound  it  by  the  Province  of  Popayan  Peru- 
(which  extends  to  the  Equator)  on  the  North, 
by  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes  on  the  Eaft,  by 
Chili  on  the  South,  and  the  Pacifick  Ocean  on 
the  Weft  ;  extending  it  from  the  Equator  to 
2  5  Degrees  of  South  Latitude  only  *,  fo  that 
as  the  Land  extends,  or  runs  from  the 
North- weft  to  the  South-eaft,  Peru  muft 
be  near  two  thoufand  Miles  in  Length,  and 
in  Breadth  it  is  generally  about  two  hundred  j 
but  in  the  South ,  it  may  be  four  or  frve 
hundred  Miles  broad. 
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The  Face  of  the  Country,  according  to  Acojla , 
is  very  different,  as  it  is  diftant  from,  or  ap¬ 
proaches  near  the  Sea.  He  divides  the  Country 
into  three  long  narrow  Slips,  viz.  i.  The 
Lanos,  which  are  fandy  Plains  that  run  along 
theSea-coaft.  2.  The  Sierras,  which  are  Hills 
beyond  thofe  Plains,  intermixed  with  Vallies. 
3.  The  Andes,  or  Cordelero’s,  ftill  further  within 
the  Land,  which  are  deep  craggy  Mountains, 
far  furpaffing  all  the  reft  in  Height.  The 
Lanos,  which  lie  along  the  Coaft,  are  about 
ten  Leagues  in  Breadth  ;  in  fome  Places  more, 
in  others  lefs.  The  Sierras  twenty  Leagues  in 
Breadth,  and  the  Andes  ‘fomething  more  than 
twenty  Leagues  over. 

The  Andes  and  Sierras  are  two  Ridges  of 
Mountains  that  run  from  North  to  South,  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  for  above  a  thoufand  Leagues : 
Nor  are  the  Lanos  that  lie  between  the  Sierras 
and  the  Sea-fhore  low  Land.  Both  Dumpier 
and  TVafer  inform  us,  thatPm<!  has  generally  a 
high  bold  Shore,  and  that  there  is  no  landing  on 
it,  but  at  the  Ports,  or  in  fome  particular  Bays  : 
However,  thefe  Plains  may  be  called  low  in 
Comparifon  of  the  Sierras  that  furmount  them, 
and  of  the  Andes  that  far  furpafs  both,  and  are 
efteemed  the  higheft  Land  in  the  known  World. 
Beyond  the  City  of  Cafco ,  which  lies  in 
14  Degrees  odd  Minutes  South  Latitude,  the 
two  Ridges  of  Mountains  feparate  themfelves 
<to  a  greater  Diftance,  inclofmg  a  fruitful  Plain 
of  a  vaft  Extent,  which  is  called  the  Province 
of  Callao ,  watered  by  many  Rivers,  and  by 
the  great  Lake  \ Titiaca ,  which  is  fourfcore 
Leagues  in  Compafs  j  moft  of  thefe  Rivers 
falling  into  the  Lake. 

The  Lanos, or  fandy  Plains  near  the  Sea,  are 
perfe&ly  barren,  except  fome  few  Valleys,  into 
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which  they  turn  fmall  winding  Streams,  and  Peru- 
that  Part  of  the  Coaft  which  lies  within  three  or 
four  Degrees  of  the  Equator,  where  they  have 
very  heavy  Rains  great  Part  of  the  Year. 

The  Sierras  alfo  are  barren  Hills  •,  but  then  The  S7-- 
there  are  fine  fruitful  Vallies  between  them, that  erras- 
yield  all  Manner  of  Grain  and  Fruits  ,  and 
thefe  being  temperate  between  the  Extreams  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  are  beft  inhabited  ;  for  the 
Lanos  by  the  Sea  are  for  the  moft  part  ex- 
cefilve  hot  :  The  Andes ,  on  the  conrrary,  are  The  An- 
cold  barren  Mountains,  the  Snow  lying  upon  des. 
them  great  Part  of  the  Year.  Timber  and 
Wood  in  general  feems  to  be  very  fcarce, 
here,  and  in  all  Parts  of  Peru,  unlefs  near 
the  Line,  and  there  they  meet  with  enough. 

Acofia ,  fpeaking  of  the  unparallelled  Height 
of  the  Andes ,  and  of  the  Diforders  the  Air 
occafioned  in  all  thatpaffed  them,  fays,  he  once 
refolved  to  make  the  Experiment  himlelf, 
and  mounted  one  of  the  higheft  Tops  of  thefe 
Hills,  called  Pariacaca  that  he  went  prepared 
for  the  Adventure  according  to  the  beft  In- 
ftrudtions  he  could  get,  with  feveral  more  who 
had  the  like  Curiofity  •,  but  notwithstanding  all 
his  Precaution,  when  he  came  to  mount  the 
Stairs  or  Ladders  near  the  Top,  he  was  feized 
with  fuch  Pains  that  he  thought  he  fhould  have 
fallen  to  the  Ground  and  the  reft  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  being  under  the  like  Diforder,  they  all 
made  hafte  to  get  down  the  Mountain  as  faft  as 
they  could,  none  flaying  for  his  Companion: 

That  they  were  all  taken  with  fuch  Reachings 
to  vomit,  that  he  thought  they  fhould  have 
brought  up  their  Hearts  •,  for  not  only  green 
Phlegm  and  Choler  came  up,  but  a  great  deal, 
of  Blood  and  that  this  lafted  for  three  or  four 
Hours,  ’till  they  had  defcendeu  to  the  lower 
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Peru,  part  of  the  Hill ;  and  fome  of  them  purged 
violently  :  But  generally  this  Sicknefs  goes  off 
as  they  come  down  the  Hill,  and  is  attended 
with  no  ill  Confequences. 

And  not  only  this  Pafifage  of  Pariacaca 
has  thefe  Properties,  but  the  whole  Ridge  of 
Mountains  called  the  Andes  for  upwards  of  five 
hundred  Leagues  j  in  what  Place  foever  Peo¬ 
ple  pafs  it  they  meet  with  ftrange  Diforders, 
but  more  in  fome  Parts  than  others ;  and  thofe 
are  more  fenfible  of  the  ill  Effedts  who  afcend 
from  the  Sea,  than  thofe  that  afcend  from  the 
neighbouring  Plains  5  for  he  had  paired  the 
Andes ,  in  four  other  different  Places,  and  al¬ 
ways  felt  the  like  Diforder,  but  not  fo  violently 
as  at  Pariacaca  and  the  bell  Remedy  they 
found  againft  it  was  to  Hop  their  Mouths, 
Nofes,  and  Ears,  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  to 
cover  their  Breafts ;  for  the  Air  was  fo  fubtile 
and  piercing,  that  it  penetrated  the  Intrails, 
not  only  of  Men,  but  Bealls;  and  he  had 
known  Horfes  fo  affedled  by  it,  that  no  Spurs 
could  make  them  move.  And  fuch  is  the 
Height  of  the  Andes ,  that  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  were  but  as  ordinary  Hills  in  compa- 
rifoh  of  them ;  from  whence  he  concluded, 
that  the  Air  here  was  too  pure  and  fubtile  for 
Animals  to  breathe  in  (they  requiring  a  grofier 
Medium)  and  this  he  fuppofed  occafioned  that 
Diforder  in  the  Stomach. 

He  obferved  farther,  that  the  high  Moun¬ 
tains  he  had  palled  in  Europe  were  only  ex- 
cefiive  cold,  and  made  him  clothe  himfelf  the 
warmer  when  he  palfed  them  ;  but  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Appetite  for  Meat  was  Hill  llronger, 
and  they  had  no  Reachings  to  vomit  there, 
as  here  ;  the  outward  Parts  only  were  af¬ 
fected  :  On  the  contrary,  on  th t  Andes }  they 
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were  not  affe&ed  with  Cold  at  the  time  of  the  Peru- 
Year  they  paffed  them,  either  in  their  Hands  or 
Feet,  or  any  Part  of  their  Bodies  only  their 
Intrails  were  affe&ed,  and  that  mod  when  the 
Sun  was  hotted  ;  which  confirmed  him  in  the 
Opinion,  that  the  Diforder  proceeded  from  the 
Purenefs  and  Subtilt^  of  the  Air. 

He  adds,  that  this  Ridge  of  Mountains  is 
for  the  mod  part  defart,  without  Villages  or 
Habitations  for  Men,  not  fo  much  as  to  lodge 
a  Night  in  :  Nor  are  there  any  Beads  upon 
them, wild  or  tame,  except  their  Country  Sheep, 
whofe  great  Excellency  lies  in  their  climbing 
Rocks  and  Precipices,  with  Burthens  on  their 
Backs,  where  neither  Man  nor  Bead  can  follow 
them.  But  to  return  to  the  Mountains  j  he  relates, 
that  the  Grafs  upon  them  is  frequently  burnt  up 
and  black,  and  that  thefe  Defarts  are  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  Leagues  over,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  Leagues  long,  tho’  in  other  Places  he 
makes  them  but  twenty  Leagues  broad. 

The  fame  Writer  informs  us,  that  there  are  Pefli'en- 
other  mountainous  uninhabited  Defarts  in  Peru, dal  B,al*s 
where  a  fudden  Blad  of  Air  fometimes  drikes  a 
Traveller  dead  in  an  Indant :  That  th z  Spaniards  per» 
formerly  paffed  thefe  Mountains  in  their  Way  to 
Chili ,  but  now  either  go  by  Sea,  or  by  the  Side 
of  thefe  Mountains,  to  avoid  the  Danger,  fo 
many  having  periihed  in  going  over  them  •,  and 
others,  that  have  efcaped  with  their  Lives,  have 
lod  their  Fingers  and  Toes,  and  been  lamed, 

Acofta  fays,  he  was  informed  by  General  Ccf- 
tilla,  who  lod  three  or  four  Toes  in  palling 
this  Defart  to  Chili ,  that  they  fell  off  without 
any  Pain ;  and  that  the  fame  General  marching 
over  it  once  before  with  an  Army,  great  part  of 
his  Men  fuddenly  fell  down  dead,  and  their  Bo¬ 
dies  remained  there  without  Stench  or  Corrup- 
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Fe  u.  tion  :  That  he  had  Relations  of  the  fame  kind 
from  others  ;  and  conje&ured  that  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  were  killed  by  the  excefiive  Coldnefs  of  the 
Air,  which  preferved  their  Bodies  alfo  from 
Putrefaction  after  they  were  dead.  But  as  he 
fays  in  other  Places,  that  they  met  with  thefe 
peftilential  Blafts  in  the  Valleys  between  the 
Hills,  I  am  apt  to  think  they  were  rather  hot 
than  cold  Winds,  and  that  it  was  the  hot  Sands 
that  preferved  their  Bodies  from  Corruption  ; 
for  near  the  fame  Latitude,  viz.  between 
20  and  30  Degrees  North,  in  the  Defarts  of 
Eajl- India,  Perfia ,  and  Africa,  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  Samiel ,  or  hot  Winds,  which 
have  the  like  Effects :  And  fome  Englijh  Sea¬ 
men, who  have  been  alhore  in  this  very  Country 
of Peru,  allure  us,  that  they  havefeen  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  Bodies  lying  dead  upon  the  Sands  there ; 
particularly,  our  Countryman  IVafer  relates, 
that  landing  with  thirty  more  at  Verneio ,  in 
ten  Degrees  South  Latitude,  in  fearch  of 
Water,  and  marching  four  Miles  up  a  fandy 
Bay,  they  found  the  Ground  covered  with 
Men,  Women  and  Children,  which  lay  fo 
thick,  that  a  Man  might  have  walked  on  them 
half  a  Mile.  That  thefe  Bodies  to  Appearance 
feemed  as  if  they  had  not  been  dead  a  Week  j 
but  when  he  handled  them,  they  proved  as  dry 
and  light  as  a  Spunge  or  a  Piece  of  Cork :  That 
he  carried  on  board  the  Body  of  a  Boy  of 
about  nine  or  ten  Years  of  Age,  defigning  to 
have  brought  it  to  England  ;  but  the  Seamen 
had  a  foolifh  Conceit  that  the  Compafs  would 
not  traverfe  aright  fo  long  as  a  dead  body  was 
on  board,  and  compelled  him  to  throw  it  into 
the  Sea.  Thefe  People  were  very  probably 
deftroyed  by  fuch  hot  Winds  as  we  meet  with 
in  Perfia ,  and  the  Eaft- Indies ,  there  appearing 
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no  Signs  of  Wounds  or  Violence  upon  them  j  Peru, 
tho*  IVajer  faid  he  was  informed  by  an  old 
Man,  that  they  buried  themfelves  in  the  Sands* 
to  avoid  the  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards'  in  the 
preceding  Age  (which  is  fcarce  credible.)  How¬ 
ever,  thus  much  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  Heat  of  the  Sands  and  the  Drynefs 
of  the  Peruvian  Air  prefervcd  thefe  Bodies  from 
Putrefadtion,  whatever  was  the  Caufe  of  their 
Deaths.  If  it  be  objedted,  that  the  Defart, 
jicofia  mentions,  was  in  a  much  cooler  Climate, 
viz.  between  25  and  30  Degrees  of  Latitude, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  the  Sol¬ 
diers  he  fpeaks  off  were  killed  by  the  hot  Winds ; 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  Defarts  of  Perftay 
Africa,  and  Arabia ,  where  the  like  hot  Winds 
are  met  with,  lie  between  the  Tropick  and  30 
Degrees  of  Latitude  ;  and  that  the  Heat  is  fre-  ‘ 
quently  as  great  in  this  Climate  as  within  ten 
Degrees  of  the  Line  ;  for  the  Situation  of  the 
Country,  the  Length  of  the  Days,  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil,  contribute  almoft  as  much 
to  extreme  Heat  as  the  Sun  itfelf:  Sandy  Vallies 
between  Hills  are  ufually  exceflive  hot,  and  the 
hot  Winds  are  occafioned  by  their  blowing 
over  a  long  Tradt  of  burning  Sand  for  fome 
hundreds  of  Miles*,  the  Sun  alfo  continu¬ 
ing  longer  about  either  Tropick,  and  the 
Days  being  longer  thfre  than  under  the  Equi- 
no&ial,  that  Luminary  gives  more  intenfe  Heat 
ufually  in  Countries  feated  near  either  T ropick, 
than  it  does  in  thofc  about  the  Equator. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Seas ,  Rivers ,  Lakes ,  Springs, 
Winds ,  Tides ,  yp'r,  and  Seafons  of 
Peru. 

H  E  only  Sea  that  borders  upon 
Pm*  is  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  which 
obtained  its  Name  from  the  con- 
ftant  ferene  Weather  that  reigns 
here  from  4  Degrees  to  30  or  35 
Degrees  South  Latitude,  in  which  is  compre- 
hended  Part  of  Chili.  If  we  go  farther  South¬ 
ward,  this  Sea,  tho1  it  ftill  retains  the  Name 
of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  is  as  tempefluous  as 
any  other  ;  and  within  3  or  4  Degrees  of  the 
Line  they"  have  the  like  variable  Winds  and 
heavy  Rains,  mofl  part  of  the  Year,  as  we  meet 
with  in  other  Seas  in  the  fame  Climate :  And 
to  the  Northward  of  the  Tropick  of  Cancer 
(and  fometimes  within  it)  Dampier  and  other 
Seamen  relate,  they  frequently  meet  with  Storms 
and  Hurricanes,  tho’  this  Part  of  that  Sea  alfo 
bears  the  Name  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  When 
I  fpeak  therefore  of  that  which  is  properly 
the  Pacifick  Sea,  in  this  Defcription  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  I  would  be  underflood  to  mean  only 
that  Part  of  it  between  the  4th  and  the  35  th 
Degrees  of  South  Latitude  $  and  from  the 
American  ShoreWeftward,  indefinitely  :  Here 
we  have  no  Rain  or  dark  Clouds,  fays  Dam- 
pier,  tho’  ’cis  often  fo  thick  and  hazy  as  to 
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hinder  an  Obfervation  of  the  Sun  with  a  Qua-  Peru, 
drant  *,  and  in  the  Morning  there  is  hazy  Wea-  v— ' "v-—* 
ther  frequently,  and  thick  Mills  that  wet  a 
little  •,  but  there  are  not  in  this  Sea,  fays  the  fame 
Writer,  any  Tempefts,  Tornadoes  or  Hurri¬ 
canes  :  Tho’,  North  of  the  Equator,  they  are 
met  with  in  this  Sea  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantick 
Ocean  :  This  Pacifick  Sea,  however,  at  the 
Ne  w  and  Full  Moon  fwells  and  runs  with  high 
lorr  Surges,  or  Waves  ^  but  fuch  as  never 
break  at  Sea,  and  fo  are  fafe  enough.  On  the 
contrary,  where  they  fall  in  and  break  upon  the 
Shore,  they  make  it  very  dangerous  landing. 

At  Guiaquil,  on  the  Peruvian  Coaft,  fituated  in 
3  Degrees  South  Latitude,  the  Tide  runs  very 
ftrong,  and  rifes  1 6  or  1 8  Feet  perpendicular  j 
but  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  on  any  Part  of  the 
Coaft  to  the  Southward,  where  there  are  not 
fuch  Bays,  or  fo  many  Rivers,  as  there  are  here ; 
for,accordingtoZ)flw/>/fr’s  Obfervation, theT  ides 
always  run  ftrongeft  and  rife  higheft  in  Gulphs 
or  Bays  of  the  Sea, and  up  the  Mouths  of  Rivers : 

Funnel  obferves,  that  the  Winds  in  the  Peruvi-  winds  in 
an  Seas,  and  on  all  the  Weftern  Side  of  Jme-  this  Oce- 
rica ,  from  38  Degrees  South,  to  7  Degrees  an- 
North,  are  always  Southerly  two  Points  upon 
the  Shore  •,  fo  that  where  the  Coaft  runs  due 
North  and  South,  the  Wind  is  at  South 
South- Weft  >  and  where  the  Coaft  runs  South 
South-Eaft,  the  Wind  is  due  South  (except  it  be 
in  the  Night,  when  the  Sea-wind  generally 
ceafes,  and  there  comes  a  fine  moderate  Gale 
from  the  Land,  which  they  call  the  Land- 
breeze  •,  but  Dumpier  obferves,  that  on  Pro¬ 
montories  and  Head-lands,  and  fuch  Places  as 
lie  open  to  the  Sea,  they  have  fcarce  any  of  thefe 
Land-breezes,  it  being  in  Creeks  and  Bays 
1  chiefly  that  they  have  the  Advantage  of  Land- 
breezes.)  Dumpier 
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Peru.  Dumpier  alfo  obferves,  that  the  Southerly 
M Winds  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru  continue  to  blow 
140  or  150  Leagues  from  the  Shore  before 
they  alter  ;  but  then  they  may  be  perceived 
to  come  about  more  Eafterly  j  and  about  two 
hundred  Leagues  to  the  Weft  ward  of  that 
Shore  the  true  Trade-wind  fets  in  atEaftSouth- 
Eaft,  which  never  alters  till  they  have  palled 
the  Pacifick  Ocean,  and  arrive  at  the  Eajl- 
Indies. 

But  both  Dampier  and  Funnel  relate,  that  at 
Arica ,  which  lies  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru ,  in  18 
Degrees  odd  Minutes  South  Latitude,  for  near 
an  hundred  Leagues  to  the  Southward,  this 
Sea  is  very  fubjedt  to  Calms,  within  35  or  40 
Leagues  of  the  Shore  \  but  that  thefe  Calms 
are  not  ufual  on  any  other  Part  of  this  Coaft  : 
It  is  obferved  alfo,  that  when  the  Sun  is  in 
the  Northern  Signs,  viz.  from  March  to  Sep- 
Weather  tember ,  the  Sky  is  generally  bright  and  clear : 
at  Sea.  but  when  the  Sun  retorts  back  to  the  Southern 
Signs,  then  the  Weather  is  frequently  fo  thick 
and  hazy,  that  they  cannot  take  an  Obferva- 
tion,  tho’  they  have  no  Rain  even  then,  either 
at  Sea  or  on  the  Coaft. 

Weather  As  to  the  Weather  on  Shore  it  is  various, 
at  Land,  according  to  the  Situation  of  the  Land  ;  the 
Laws,  or  fandy  Plains  by  the  Sea-ftde,  never 
have  a  drop  of  Rain  upon  them  ;  but  frequently 
thick  Mills  rife  here.  On  the  Sierras ,  or  Hills 
beyond,  the  Rains  fall  when  the  Sun  is 
in  the  Southern  Signs,  as  they  do  in  other 
Countries  that  lie  between  the  Equator  and 
the  Tropick  of  Capricorn .  And  on  the  Corde- 
lero's ,  or  Andes ,  the  high  Mountains  that  are 
fituated  fartheft  from  the  Sea,  it  rains  or  fnows 
two  thirds  of  the  Year,  and  is  exceflivecold  ; 
and  as  the  Valleys  between  the  Hills,  called 
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Sierras ,  are  the  moft  fruitful  Parts  of  the 
Country,  their  Seafon  for  planting  and  fowing 
there  is  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Rains,  and 
their  Harveft  at  the  Return  of  the  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  :  Their  Vintage  alfo  is  in  the  fair  Seafon, 
and  their  Vines  thrive  beft  in  thofe  Vallies  near 
the  Sea,  where  there  is  little  or  no  Rain,  and 
which  are  watered  by  Rivulets  that  fall  from 
the  Hills  in  the  rainy  Seafon  ;  but  moft  part 
of  the  Lanos ,  or  fandy  Plains  by  the  Sea-fide, 
are  barren  Defarts,  bearing  neither  Trees  nor 
Herbs  ^  and  are  very  little  inhabited,  except 
fome  few  Port-Towns  fituated  at  the  Mouths 
of  Rivers. 

Acofta,  and  other  Writers,  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  everlafting  Draught  on  the 
Sea  Coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili  :  They  fuppofe, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Country  being  a 
dry  fandy  Soil  affords  no  Vapours,  or  not 
enough  to  furnifh  them  with  Rain,  tho’  Mifts 
arife  here.  And  fecondly.  That  the  Mountains 
called  the  Andes  or  Cordelero’s  are  fo  exceeding 
high,  that  the  Clouds  are  flopped  there,  and 
can  come  no  farther  Weft  ward  :  But  to  this 
it  may  be  anfwered,  if  the  Land  affords  but 
few  Vapours,  one  would  think  that  the  South 
Sea  that  adjoins  to  it  might  afford  as  many  Va¬ 
pours  as  any  other  Sea  ;  and  the  Wind  con- 
ftantly  blows  obliquely  from  that  Sea  upon 
the  Coaft.  And  as  to  the  Mountains  of  Andes 
intercepting  the  Clouds  that  come  from  the 
Eaftward,  this  is  not  true  in  Fa£t  j  for  the  Sierras 
or  Hills  which  lie  between  the  Andes ,  and  the 
Lanos  or  Plains  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  have  their  pe¬ 
riodical  Rains,  as  all  other  Countries  have  that 
lie  between  the  Tropicks;  tho’  the  Plains  on 
the  Sea-fhore  have  no  Rain  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  ftrange,  inafmuch  as  the  Sea  Coafts  in 
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other  Countries  are  ufually  more  fubjedt  to  Rain 
and  cloudy  Weather,  than  either  the  Ocean  at 
a  great  Diftance  from  Land,  or  the  Middle  of 
any  Continent  ^  as  the  low  Countries  in  Holland 
and  Flanders ,  that  lie  on  the  Sea,  have  more  wet 
and  cloudy  Weather  than  either  the  Middle  of 
Germany  or  France  \  and  in  like  manner, 
when  we  are  at  Sea  four  or  five  hundred  Miles 
from  Land,  efpecially  between  the  Tropicks, 
we  have  ufually  ferene  fettled  Weather,  and 
judge  ourfelves  near  Land  when  we  fee  thick 
Clouds,  which  ufually  hang  over  it :  Sea-men 
alfo  obferve,  that  Tornadoes  and  Hurricanes 
are  more  frequent  and  violent  near  Land,  than 
they  are  an  hundred  Leagues  out  at  Sea,  tho’ 
in  this  peaceful  Ocean,  and  on  the  Coaft, 
they  know  not  what  Storms  or  Hurricanes 
mean  5  infomuch  that  this  Sea  is  navigated  by 
Barklogs  j  and  in  thefe  aukward  Floats  they  car¬ 
ry  on  great  part  of  their  coafting  T rade  from 
Port  to  Port,  as  they  did  before  the  Spaniards 
arrived  there:  Thefe  Barklogs  are  only  rough 
Timber  Logs  laid  in  Squares  a-crofs  each 
other,  and  built  up  two  or  three  Stories  high  ; 
of  which  I  {hall  give  a  more  particular  Defcrip- 
tion,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  their  Navigation. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  give  fome 
Defcription  of  the  molt  confiderable  Capes, 
Iflands,  and  Ports  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru  and 
Chili ,  from  the  Equator  to  30  Degrees  of 
South  Latitude  5  and,  1.  Of  Cape  PaJfaoy 
which  lies  in  8  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and 
82  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude.  It  is  an 
high  round  Cape,  with  fome  few  Trees  upon 
it  y  and  further  up  in  the  Country  the  Land  is 
mountainous  and  very  woody.  2.  Cape  Lo- 
renzoy  in  one  Degree  South  Latitude  ;  near 
which,  Shipping  may  furnilh  thejnfelves  with 
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frefh  Water.  This  Cape  alfo  is  high  Land, 
and  has  fome  Trees  andBufhes  upon  it  :  Five 
Leagues  Weft  South  Weft  of  Cape  Lorenzo , 
’  a  fmall  barren  Ifland  called  La  Plata , 


is 


from  its  being  the  Place  where  Sir  Francis  Brake 
fhared  the  Plate  with  his  Company  which  he 
took  out  of  the  Spanijh  Galeon,  called  the  Cale- 
fogo .  3.  Cape  St.  Helena ,  in  2  Degrees  20 

Minutes  South  Latitude  ;  near  which  is  a  fmall 
Town  of  Spaniards  and  Indian f,  that  keep 
Store-houfes  of  Flower,  faked  Flefh,  Fifh, 
Bifcuit,  and  other  Provifions,  with  which  they 
fupply  the  Shipping  that  touches  there  in  their 
Tallage  to  and  from  Panama.  The  Point 
itfelf  is  high  Land,  and  level  on  the  Top  ;  but 
the  Land  about  it  is  low.  4.  The  Ifland  of  St. 
Clara ,  in  three  Degrees  South  Latitude  > 
it  is  pretty  high  Land,  covered  with  fmall 
Trees.  5.  ,Cape  Blanco ,  in  3  Degrees  45 
Minutes  South  Latitude  (pointing  St.  Hele¬ 
na')  makes  the  North  Point  of  the  Bay  of 
Guiaquil ,  as  Cape  Blanco  does  the  South  Point. 
The  Town  of  Guiaquil,  which  will  be  defcribed 
hereafter,  and  gives  Name  to  the  Bay,  is  fitu- 
ated  about  fix  Leagues  up  a  navigable  River, 
and  is  the  Port  to  Quit  to.  6.  The  Port  of 
Payta ,  in  5  Degrees  15  Minutes  South  Lat.  a 
fine  large  Bay, capable  of  containing  an  hundred 
Sail  of  Ships  •,  the  Town  conflfts  of  about 
fourfcore  Houfes,  moft  of  them  Spaniards  \  and 
the  Bay  is  feldom  without  Ships,  it  lying  very 
convenient  for  the  Ships  of  Peru ,  in  going  to 
and  from  Panama ,  who  put  in  here  for  Re- 
frefhments  that  are  brought  down  hither  from 
Colon  j  for  the  Town  of  Payta  itfelf  does  not 
fo  much  as  afford  frefti  Water.  ,  In  this  Bay, 
the  Sea  and  Land  Winds  fucceed  each  other  very 
regularly  j  the  Sea  Winds  blowing  in  the  Day- 
Vol.  XXIX.  R  time 
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time  South  and  by  Weft,  and  the  Land  Winds 
in  the  Night-time,  from  the  Eaft.  7.  The 
Ifiand  of  LohoSj  in  6  Degrees  20  Minutes  South 
Lat.  in  which  is  an  Harbour  on  the  North 
Eaft,  but  no  frefli  Water  :  The  Iflandis  about 
two  Leagues  in  Compafs,  but  produces  neither 
Trees,  Bullies,  or  Herbage.  8.  The  Port  of 
Malahrigo ,  in  8  Degrees  South  Latitude,  which 
is  known  by  a  Mountain  near  it  of  the  fame 
Name.  The  beft  Place  to  anchor  in  is,  to 


Leeward  of  the  Mountain,  bringing  it  to  bear 
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due  South:  Here  is  five  Fathom  Water  good 
faft  Anchor-ground.  9.  Guanchaco ,  in  8  De¬ 
grees  1 5  Minutes  South  Latitude,  being  but 
an  indifferent  Harbour,  as  it  lies  almoft  expofed 
to  all  Winds  }  and  there  ufually  runs  fo  great 
a  Sea  upon  the  Shore,  that  Boats  cannot  go  or 
come  on  board  fometimes  for  three  or  four  Days ; 
notwithstanding  which,  Guanchaco  is  a  Place 
of  pretty  brifk  Trade,  being  the  Port  Town 
to  the  City  of  Pruxillo,  which  lies  fix  Miles  up 
the  River  ;  from  whence, Flower, Wine, Brandy, 
Sugar,  and  Marmalet  are  exported  to  Panama 
every  Year,  in  great  Quantities.  10.  Cofma ,  a 
very  good  Port,  in  9  Degrees  50  Minutes  South 
Latitude,  and  78  Degrees  of  Weftern  Lon¬ 
gitude  ;  the  common  Anchoring-place  being  at 
the  Mouth  of  a  frefh  Water  River.  11.  Ver- 
meio  is  a  very  good  Port,  a  little  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Cofma  ;  but  here  is  no  Town  or  In¬ 
habitants,  or  any  frelhWater  within  a  Mile  of 
the  Sea.  The  Mountain  Mongou,  which  lies 
about  feven  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  this 
Port,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  Mountains 
ontheCoaft.  12.  The  Port  of  Guar  a  lies  in 
1 1  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and  7  7  Degrees 
of  Weftern  Long,  near  which  is  a  Mountain, 
with  feveral  Pyramids  on  the  Top  of  it;  and 
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i  little  to  the  Northward  is  the  fmall  Port  of 
Galinas,  from  whence  they  export  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  fait  Beef,  both  to  Lima  and  Panama. 
[3.  The  Illand  of  Callao ,a  high  barren  Ifland, 
wo  Leagues  in  Length,  that  has  neither  frelh 
Water,  Wood,  or  any  green  thing  upon  it  j  and 
ret,  on  this  barren  Spot,  ftands  the  Town  of  Cal- 
aoy  the  Port Town  to  Lima,  the  Capital  of  Peru , 

The  Port  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  Caftle, 
hat  has  feventy  brafs  Guns  mounted  on  the 
Walls,  clofe  under  which  is  the  ufual  Place  of 
Anchoring  5  and  here  the  Ships  ride  in  fix 
Fathom  Water,  good  faft  Gound  j  thoJ  in  all 
he  Bay  and  Port  of  Callao ,  it  is  very  fecure 
Eliding  ;  it  growing  fhallow  gradually  from 
welve  to  four  Fathom  Water  5  and  the 
ships  are  defended  from  the  Southerly  Winds 
Much  reign  on  this  Coaft,  by  a  fmall  Ifland. 

This  Port  of  Callao  lies  in  12  Degrees  20 
Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  is  about  two 
Leagues  diftant  from  Lima.  The  Armadilla. , 
)r  little  Armada ,  fails  annually  from  hence  to 
lirica,  where  moll  of  the  Silver  and  Gold  of 
Peru  is  imbarked  on  board  this  Fleet ;  and  re¬ 
using  to  Callao  the  latter  End  of  March 
he  fame  T reafure  is  tranfported  in  the  Month 
>f  May  to  Panama ,  and  from  thence  by  Land- 
:arriage  conveyed  to  Porto-Bello ,  as  has  been 
ntimated  already.  14.  The  Port  Tlo  lies  in 
1 8  Degrees  South  Latitude,  and  is  a  good  Har- 
jour  ;  and  near  it  is  a  Stream  of  frelh  Water 
ailed  the  River  Tlo-,  which  is  very  rapid  from 
he  beginning  of  January  till  the  latter  End 
»f  Jane ,  when  it  begins  to  decreafe,  and  in 
September  it  is  quite  dried  up  ;  which  is  the 
Tafe  of  moft  of  the  Rivers  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru. 
■5-  The  Port  of  Arica,  fituate  in  18  Degpees 
•9  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  jn  72  Degrees 
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Weftern  Longitude  :  Here  the  Treafur-e 
brought  from  the  Mines  of  Potofi  is  conftant- 
]y  embarked  every  Year  for  Lima.  It  is 
a  good  Harbour,  the  belt  Anchoring-place 
clofe  under  Mount  Arica ,  in  eight  Fathom 
W ater,  where  Ships  ride  fecure  from  the  South 
Winds.  It  is  a  large  Town,  inhabited  by 
Spaniards ,  Indians ,  and  Malottoes.  16.  The 
Port  of  Copiapo ,  a  good  Harbour,  defended 
from  all  Winds,  lies  in  21  Degrees  South  La¬ 
titude  *,  the  Inhabitants  moft  of  them  Indians , 
who  make  good  Wine  here,  and  have  Plenty 
of  Corn,  Flefh,  Fruits,  and  other  Provifions. 
17.  Coquimbo,  fituated  in  30  Degrees  South  La¬ 
titude,  at  the  Foot  of  a  Mountain,  in  the  Form 
of  a  Sugar-loaf  ;  a  rich  City,  driving  a  great 
Trade  with  Lima  and  Panama,  and  is  a  very 
good  Harbour. 

Altho’  there  is  no  other  Sea  borders  upon 
Peru  but  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  yet  have  they 
fome  Lakes  that  may  be  called  Seas,  if  we  re¬ 
gard  the  Greatnefs  of  their  Extent. 

The  Lake  Liticaca  (already  mentioned  to 
be  fourfeore  Leagues  in  Circumference)  is  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  Province  and  Valley  of  Callao ,  the 
Middle  of  it  being  in  15  Degrees  South  La- 
titute,  and  67  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  Meridian  of  London :  upon 
this  Lake  they  fail  in  Ships,  and  other  Vef- 
iels,  as  upon  the  Ocean  j  but  ’tis  fubjedt  to 
Storms  fometimes  ;  for  the  firft  Ship  the  Spani¬ 
ards  built  upon  it  was  broken  to  Pieces  by  a 
Tempeft  that  drove  it  on  Shore.  The  Water 
of  it  is  not  fo  fait  as  the  Sea,  but  too  thick  and 
foul  to  be  drank.  There  are  abundance  of 
large  Fifh  in  the  Lake  not  efteemed  wholefome 
Food :  There  are  alfo  great  Shoals  of  fmall 
Fifh,  very  bony,  but  better  Eating  than 
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the  former  *,  and  there  are  prodigious  Flocks  of  Peru, 
wild  Ducks,  and  other  Water- fouls,  in  it. 

The  Towns  and  Villages  bordering  upon  the  beftpart 
Lake  are  efteemed  the  moft  agreeable  Dwel-  of  Peru. 
lings  in  Peru  :  From  this  Lake  iffues  a  large 
Stream  to  the  Southward,  which  forms  another 
Lake  called  Paria ,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Lake  of 
former  in  its  Demenfions,  and  has  feveral Parta- 
Iflands  in  it.  On  the  Banks  of  thefe  Lakes 
are  rich  Savannahs,  or  Meadows,  that  feed 
great  Herds  of  Cattle.  There  are  alfo  many 
Lakes  upon  the  Mountains,  which  are  the  Lakes  on 
Sources  of  feveral  large  Rivers.  Acofta  men-  theTopsof 
tions  two  Lakes,  particularly  on  the  high  [a^Moun' 
Mountains,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  great 
Road  leading  from  Arequippa  to  Callao-,  from 
one  of  which  iffues  a  River  that  falls  into  the  Pa-  One  of 
cifick  Ocean,  and  from  the  other  the  River  themthe^ 
Aporima ,  faid  to  be  the  principal  Stream  that  ^Rivt- 
forms  the  celebrated  River  Amazon ,  which  Amazon. 
falls  into  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  efteemed  the 
Jargeft  River  in  the  World. 

The  fame  Writer  obferves,  that  it  is  very 
ftrange  there  Ihould  be  fo  many  Lakes  on  the 
Tops  of  the  Mountains  into  which  no  Rivers 
enter,  and  from  whence  many  Streams  iffue, 
and  yet  thefe  Lakes  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
diminifhed  at  any  Seafon  of  the  Year.  Some 
conjecture,  that  thefe  Lakes  proceed  from  melt¬ 
ed  Snow,  or  Rain  j  but  this  does  not  entirely 
fatisfy  him,  he  fays,  becaufe  there  are  feveraJ 
of  thefe  Mountains  on  which  there  does  not  fall 
much  Snow  or  Rain.  He  is  of  opinion  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  are  Springs  which  rife  na¬ 
turally  ;  tho’  he  admits  it  probable,  that 
they  may  fometimesbe  increafed  by  Snow  ancj. 

Rain.  He  adds,  that  thefe  Lakes  are  fo 
common  in  the  higheft  Tops  of  the  Peruvian 

Mountains, 
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Peru.  Mountains,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  confiderable 
^v“— ^  River  buc  has  its  fource  in  one  of  them  ;  Their 
Waters  are  ufually  very  clear,  but  breed  few 
Fifh,  and  thofe  very  fmall,  the  Water  being 
generally  extreme  cold. 

A  Lake  However,  the  Waters  of  fome  Lakes  in  the 
Valleys  are  extremely  hot,  particularly  one  in 
the  Valley  of  Tarpaya  near  Potofi ,  the  Waters 
whereof  in  the  Middle  are  fo  hot,  that  they 
perfectly  boil  up  for  more  than  twenty  Foot 
Square,  which  is  the  Spring ;  but  the  Heat  is 
fo  moderate  near  the  Shore,  that  the  Inhabitants 
frequently  bathe  in  it.  The  W  aters  of  this  Lake, 
Acojla  obferves,  are  never  known  to  increafe  or 
decreafe,  tho'  they  have  drawn  a  Stream  from  it 
that  turns  feveral  Mills  for  grinding  their  Metals. 
The  As  to  the  Peruvian  Springs,  they  have 

Springs  of  great  Variety  of  them  in  that  Part  of  the 
Pr's’  Country  which  is  remote  from  the  Sea,  but 
very  few  on  the  fandy  Plains  near  the  Shore : 
Acojla  mentions  one  of  a  very  extraordinary 
Nature  near  die  Quickfilver  Mines  in  Guanca- 
vilica.  This  Fountain,  he  fays,  throws  out  hot 
Water  Water,  which  in  running  a  little  way  turns 
that  forms  into  Stone,  and  forms  a  Rock  ;  of  which  Stone 
» Rocks.  the  Inhabitants  build  their  Houfes,  it  being 
fbft,  light,  and  ealily  wrought,  and  yet  very 
durable:  As  this  Water  turns  into  Stone  after 
running  a  little  way,  the  Paffages  are  frequent¬ 
ly  flopped  up,  and  the  Stream  alters  its  Courfe 
as  the  Rock  increafes,  and  is  branched  out  in¬ 
to  many  fmall  Channels:  There  are  alfo  at 
Cape  St.  Helena ,  and  many  other  Parts  of  Peru , 
Padiy  Fountains  of  liquid  Matter  called  Coppey , 
Foun-  very  much  refembling  Tar,  or  Pitch,  and 

:ams,  pu£  to  the  fame  ufes  by  Sea-faring  Men, 

to  preferve  their  Ropes,  Planks  and  Tackle ; 
as  we  learn  not  only  from  Acojla ,  but  from 

Dumpier s 
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D  ampler  y  Funnel ,  and  feveral  other  Englljh  Peru. 
Buccaneers. 

At  the  Incas  Baths,  as  they  are  called,  is  a  Hot 
Spring  of  Water  that  ifiues  out  hot  and  boil-  Springs, 
ing,  and  near  it  another  as  cold  as  Ice,  which 
thofe  Princes  ufed  to  temper  and  mingle  to¬ 
gether  in  their  Courfe  to  bathe  in  5  and  in  the 
Province  of  Charcasy  the  moft  Southern  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Peruy  are  abundance  of  Springs  fo 
hot,  that  a  Man  cannot  bear  his  Hand  in  their 
Waters. 

At  a  Farm  near  the  City  of  Cafco  is  a  Foun-  a  Salt 
tain,  the  Waters  whereof  in  a  ftiort  Courle  Spring, 
turn  into  Salt  *,  which,  Jcofta  obferves,  would 
be  an  Eftate  to  a  Man  in  any  other  Country, 
but  is  not  valued  in  this,  where  Salt  is  plen¬ 
tiful. 

The  Waters  near  Guiaquil  are  famous  for  Salutary 
curing-  the  French  Difeafe,  which  is  the  Rea-  Waters, 
fon  why  Multitudes  of  People  refort  thither  con¬ 
tinually  ;  for  no  Difeafe  prevails  more  in  Peru 
than  this.  T  hefe  Waters  are  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  Virtue  from  the  Roots  of  Sajffipa- 
rella ,  which  abound  in  this  Country,  and  com¬ 
municate  this  healing  Quality  to  the  Waters 
that  run  by  them. 

From  the  Top  of  the  Mountain  Balconotta ,  Hot 
efleemed  the  higheft  in  Peruy  which  in  fome  fmoaklng 
Places  looks  black,  as  if  it  was  burnt,  ^cofia.  Vva'X!?- 
relates,  there  rife  two  Fountains,  which  run 
different  Ways,  and  foon  form  two  large 
Streams  :  Thefe  Springs,  when  they  firft  iffue 
from  their  refpedive  Rocks,  are  of  an  Afh- 
colour,  hot  and  fmoaking,  and  fmell  of  burn¬ 
ing  Coals ;  and  thus  they  run  a  great  way,  till 
mixing  with  other  Streams,  they  become  cool, 
and  lofe  that  burning  Smell.  The  fame  Wri¬ 
ter  fays,  he  has  feen  another  Fountain  in  Peru, 

from 
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Peru,  from  whence  there  runs  a  Stream  as  red  as 
blood,  and  has  from  thence  obtained  the  Name 
ST  45  °f  teR'd  River. 

Blood.  Moft  of  the  Rivers  of  South  America  rife 
Rivers  that  jn  the  peruvjan  Mountains,  that  go  under  the 
Mountain*  Name  °f  l^e  Cordelere's,  or  Andes,  which 
of  Peru,  run  from  North  to  South,  from  io  Degrees 
North  Latitude,  to  50  South,  almoft  parallel 
to  the  Coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  and  for  the 
moft  part  forty  or  fifty  Leagues  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  it. 

And  fall  Thofe  Rivers  which  rife  on  the  Eaftward  of 

AVA  bV  t^ic  ^n(^es->  anc*  into  the  North,  or  Atlan- 
“c"'  tic  Ocean,  have  a  very  long  Courfe,  and  are 
fome  of  them  the  largeft  Rivers  in  the  known 
World.  Thofe  that  rife  on  the  Weft-fide  of 
the  Andes ,  are  rather  Torrents  than  Rivers, 
made  by  the  annual  Rains,  which  fall  on  the 
Mountains,  for  the  moft  part,  between  May 
and  September ,  and  before  January  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry’d  up  )  but  as  the  Mountains  they 
fall  from  are  exceeding  high,  and  their  Courfe 
fcarce  ever  more  than  fifty  Leagues,  before 
they  fall  into  the  South .  Sea,  their  Streams  are 
fo  (hallow  and  rapid,  that  fcarce  any  of  them 
are  navigable. 

The  four  principal  Rivers,  that  rife  on  the 
Eaft-fide  of  the  Andes,  are,  1.  The  River 
Magdalena  Magdalena ,  or  Grande  ;  which  rifing  in  the 
Rr.er.  Province  of  [uitto ,  near  the  Equator,  runs 
above  a  thoufand  Miles  directly  Northward, 
falling  into  the  North  Sea  between  Carthagena 
and  St.  Martha. 

Oronoque  2.  The  River  of  Oronoque  ;  whofe  Source 
River.  is  near  that  of  Magdalena,  almoft  under  the 
Line,  and  takes  its  Courfe  firft  to  the  Eaft¬ 
ward  for  fifteen  hundred  Miles,  and  upwards  •, 
and  then  turning  directly  North,  runs  almoft 

as 
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as  far  to  the  Northward,  falling  into  the  North  Peru. 
Sea,  againd  the  I  (land  of  Trinity,  in  8  Degrees  — 'r"mJ 
of  North  Latitude. 

3.  The  River  of  Amazons,  generally  held  Amazon 
to  be  the  larged  River  in  the  World,  is River- 
formed  at  firft  by  two  Streams,  that  rife  neat- 
eleven  Degrees  afunder  •,  each  of  which,  by 
different  Travellers,  is  faid  to  be  the  true  Ri¬ 
ver  Amazon.  The  fird  of  thefe  rifes  near 
Quitto,  a  little  South  of  the  Equator,  and 

funs  South-ead  the  other  rifes  from  the  Lake 
of  Lauricoeha ,  in  1 1  Degrees  South  Latitude  ; 
and  running  did  Northward  five  Degrees,  then 
turns  about  to  the  Eadward,  and  unites  its 
Waters  with  the  former:  From  thence  the 
united  Streams  run  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  Miles  farther  Eadward,  being  en¬ 
larged  by  a  multitude  of  other  confiderable 
Rivers,  that  fall  into  this  Stream,  both  on  the 
North  and  South-fide,  and  difcharges  itfelf  in¬ 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  the  Equator,  be¬ 
ing  fifty  Leagues  wide,  at  lead,  at  the  Mouth 
of  which  I  (hall  fpeak  more  particularly,  when 
I  come  to  defcribe  the  Country  of  the  Ama- 
zons. 

4.  The  fourth  River,  which  rifes  on  the 
Ead-fide  of  the  Andes ,  and  is  very  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  lad,  is  the  River  of  Plata  ;  Plata  Rjr 

‘  which  rifes  near  the  Town  of  Plata  in  Peru,  ver- 
1  in  20  Degrees  of  South  Latitude  ;  and  run- 
t  ning  fird  to  the  Eadward,  till  join’d  and  en- 
'  larged  by  many  other  Streams,  then  bends  its 
Courfe  direftly  South,  till  it  conies  into  34 
Degrees  South  ■,  then  dretches  away  to  the  Ead¬ 
ward,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  35 
Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  near  the  Town  of 
Buenos- Aires,  in  the  Province  of  La  Plata, 
being  thirty  Leagues  broad  at  the  Mouth  of 
Vol.  XXIX.  S  it  * 
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Colanche, 
Guiaquil, 
Payta, 
Ylo,  and 

Arica. 


Peru,  it  •,  but  this  River  will  be  further  defcribed 
alfo,  in  treating  of  the  Province  of  Let 
Plata. 

Rivers  As  to  the  Rivers  that  rife  on  the  Weft-fide 
'^at  the  Mountains  of  Andes,  and  fall  into  the 

Sol°tb  Sea;  Pacific  Ocean y  the  chief  of  them  mentioned 
by  the  Buccaneers,  who  have  vifited  that 
Coaft,  are,  i.  The  River  Colanche,  in  2  De¬ 
grees  South  Latitude  ^  2.  The  River  of  Guia¬ 
quil ,  in  3  Degrees;  3.  The  River  Payta,  in 
5  Degrees  15  Minutes;  4.  The  River  Tloy 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Sea,  in  18  De¬ 
grees  ;  5.  The  River  of  Arica ,  which  falls 
into  the  fame  Sea,  near  the  Town  of  Aricay 
in  18  Degrees  20  Minutes  ;  befides  which, 
there  are  a  great  many  other  fmall  Rivers,  that 
fall  into  the  Sea,  within  18  or  20  Degrees  of 
South  Latitude  ;  but  farther  Southward,  Dam- 
pier  informs  us,  they  did  not  meet  with  a  River 
on  the  Coaft  of  Peru  or  Chili ,  once  in  a  hun- 
dred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  Leagues.  Acofta 
indeed  mentions  abundance  of  Rivers  he  had 
croffed  ;  but  this  muft  be  either  near  the  Equa- 
charge  tor,  or  in  the  Province  of  Callao  \  where  a 
inro'the £S  Sreat  man7  Rivers  difeharge  themfelves  into 
great  the  Lakes  of  Titicaca ,  Pariay  &c.  and  never 
Lakes.  reach  the  Sea. 


Rivers 
that  dif- 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  Provinces  the  Kingdom  of  Peru  is  di¬ 
vided  into ;  its  Sub-divifons ,  and  chief 
Towns  ;  and  their  publick  and  private 
Buildings . 

H  E  Kingdom  of  Peru ,  like  that  Peru, 
of  Mexico ,  is  divided  into  three  * v— - J 
Audiences,  viz.  1.  The  Audience 
of  Quitto  2.  The  Audience  of  three  Au- 
Lima  ;  and,  3.  The  Audience  diences. 
of  Los  Cbarcas. 

The  Audience  of  Quitto,  the  mod  Norther-  S>«itto 
ly  of  the  three,  is  bounded  by  Popayan  on  Audience- 
the  North  ;  by  the  Country  of  the  Jmazons 
on  the  Eaft  j  by  the  Audience  of  Lima  on  the 
South  j  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Weft  j 
being  about  four  hundred  Miles  in  Length, 
from  North  to  South  •,  and  two  hundred  in 
Breadth,  from  Eaft  to  Weft}  and  is  fub-di-  Sub-divi- 
vided  into  three  Provinces,  viz.  1 .  Quit  to  i'i°ns  of  ic- 
Proper  \  2.  fihiixos  \  and,  3 .  Pacamores. 

The  Province  of  gfuitto  Proper,  lies  upon  Sluitto 
the  Sea-coaft,  being  bounded  by  Popayan  on  Proper. 
the  North  }  by  the  Provinces  of  ff-iixos  and 
Pacamores  on  the  Eaft  }  by  the  Audience  of 
Lima  on  the  South  }  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  Weft}  and  is  about  two  hundred  Miles 
in  Length,  from  North  to  South  j  and  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  Miles  in  Breadth,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft. 

S  2 
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Pem.  The  chief  Towns  of  Quitto  Proper  are,  i. 
Quit  to  2.  St.  Jago  de  Puerto  Veijo  \  3.  Guia- 

Towns  iu-*l  ®  4-  STombes  j  5,  Lhomebamba  •,  6.  Loxa  ; 

7.  Zamora  \  8.  St.  Michael's  5  and,  9.  Payta. 
guitto  The  City  of  Quitto,  the  Capital  of  this 
Cuy.  Province,  and  of  the  whole  Audience,  is  fi- 
tuateu  in  30  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  in 
78  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Mountains,  which  almoft  fur- 
round  it.  It  is  a  rich  populous  City,  built  af¬ 
ter  the  Spanijh  Model,  with  a  great  Square  in 
the  Middle,  and  fpacious  Streets  running  from 
it  on  every  Side  •,  and  a  Canal  runs  through  the 
Middle  of  it,  over  which  are  feveral  Bridges. 
It  is  the  Seat  of  the  Governor,  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Juftice  j  a  Univerfity,  and  a  Bi- 
fhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Lima.  They  have  a  good  Trade  in  Woollen 
Cloths,  Sugar,  Salt,  and  Cattle  5  but  their 
greateft  Riches  proceed  from  the  Gold  that 
is  found  in  the  adjacent  Mines  and  Rivers : 
This,  as  all  other  Countries  near  the  Equator, 
is  fubjebt  to  annual  periodical  Rains  and  Floods, 
which  make  the  Town  unhealthful.  The  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Emperor  had  made  a  Conqueft  of 
Quit  to ,  which  was  the  Refidence  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Kings  of  this  Country,  but  a  very  few 
Years  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  *,  and 
there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  Ruins  of  fome  of 
their  Palaces,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
the  chief  Objedt  of  their  Adoration. 

There  is  a  Vulcano  in  one  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  near  this  Town,  whofe  Eruptions  have, 
more  than  once,  endangered  the  Ruin  of  it. 
Puerto  St.  Jago  de  Puerto  Veijo  is  fituated  on  the 
Coaft,  in  1  Degree  South  Latitude,  a  little  to 
the  Eaftward  of  Cape  Lorenzo ,  in  an  unhealth¬ 
ful  Part  of  the  Country  ;  near  which,  there 

was 
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was  formerly  a  Quarry  of  Emralds,  that  made  Peru, 
it  much  reforted  to ;  but  the  Quarry  being  ex- 
haufted,  the  Town  declined  with  it. 

Guiaquil  is  fituated  upon  a  navigable  River,  GuiaguiL 
fix  or  feven  Leagues  from  the  Mouth  of  it,  in 
3  Degrees  South  Latitude,  about  two  hundred 
Miles  to  the  Southward  of  Quitto  ;  Part  of  it 
lying  on  the  Afcent  of  a  fteep  Hill,  and  the  other 
Part  in  a  Bottom  on  a  Bog  ;  it  is  divided  into 
the  new  and  old  Town,  by  the  River  that  runs 
through  it,  and  confifis  chiefly  of  one  long 
Street,  about  a  Mile  and  half  in  Length  ;  there 
are  four  or  five  hundred  Houfes  in  the  Place, 
whereof  fome  are  built  of  Brick,  and  others 
of  Timber  ;  but  the  common  People  have 
only  Huts  of  Bamboe  Canes  :  It  contains  alfo 
five  Churches,  and  feveral  Convents,  fome  of 
which  are  built  of  Stone  and  it  is  defended 
by  three  Forts,  two  whereof  are  upon  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  the  third  and  largeft  upon  the  Hill. 

There  being  Plenty  of  Timber  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  Place,  a  great  many  Ships 
are  built  here  for  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  it 
has  a  pretty  brifk  Trade,  efpecially  in  Timber, 
and  Cacao-nuts,  for  Chocolate  ;  they  export 
alfo  a  great  deal  of  Salt,  Salt-fifh,  dried  Beef, 

Rice,  and  Cotton  *,  but  there  is  no  Gold  or 
Silver  Mines  near  it,  nor  have  they  any  Corn, 
but  Indian  Corn  :  They  are  fupplied  with 
Wheat-flour  from  Truxiilo ,  and  other  Southern 
Parts,  and  with  feveral  Sorts  of  good  Wool¬ 
len  Cloth,  and  ftrong  Bays,  from  Quitto, 
where  they  are  made  j  they  receive  Wine, 
Brandy,  Oil,  Olives,  and  Sugar,  from  Pifca , 

La  Nafca ,  and  other  Towns  farther  South  5 
and  a  Market  is  held  daily  in  Boats  and  Bark- 
logs  on  the  River,  where  Flefh,  Fifh,  Fruits, 
and  other  Provifions,  in  which  the  Country 
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abound?  are  fold  very  cheap.  Governor  Ro¬ 
gers  relates,  that  the  River  is  fo  wide  at  the 
Mouth,  that  a  Man  can  fcarce  fee  crofs  the 
Channel  5  that  the  Country  on  the  Sides  of  it, 
is  low,  marfliy  Ground,  incumber'd  with  Man¬ 
grove-trees  and  Shrubs  j  that  the  Tide  flows 
above  eighteen  Feet  perpendicular,  and  is 
quicker  and  ftronger  than  that  in  the  Thames  j 
that  the  River  is  navigable  fourteen  Leagues ' 
beyond  Guiaquil ,  for  large  Veffels  •,  and  the 
Tide  flows  twenty  Leagues  above  it. 

Both  the  Civil  and  Military  Government  of 
this  Town,  and  the  Territory  belonging  to  it, 
according  to  the  fame  Writer,  is  lodg’d  in  the 
Corregidore,  and  his  Lieutenant,  tho’  they 
have  a  Council  for  managing  the  Affairs  of  the 
Government,  and  determining  Caufes  of  Con- 
fequence,  which  confifts  of  the  Lieutenant, 
two  Alcaids,  or  Judges,  who  are  Lawyers  ; 
the  Alguizil,  Major,  a  Sheriff,  and  eight  Re- 
gidors,  or  Aldermen  j  from  whom,  however, 
there  lies  an  Appeal  to  the  Court  of  Lima. 
The  Officers  of  the  Inquifltion  a£t  more  arbi¬ 
trarily  here,  ’tis  faid,  than  in  Spain  itfelf. 
Their  Magiftrates  and  Officers,  all,  affecff  pom¬ 
pous  Titles  j  the  Corregidore  Files  himfelf 
General  \  and  his  Deputy,  Lieutenant-general ; 
befides  whom,  they  have  a  Camp-maffer-ge- 
neral,  a  Serjeant-major,  a  Commiffary  of 
Florfe  •,  four  Dons  Captains  of  large  Compa¬ 
nies  of  Foot }  and  another  Don,  that  com¬ 
mands  two  hundred  Horfe  ^  and  yet  have  all 
thefe  great  Officers,  wi'.h  a  proportionable 
Number  of  Troops  under  their  Command, 
iuffered  this  important  Town  of  Guiaquil  to 
be  taken  and  plunder’d,  by  a  Handful  of 
Men,  feveral  times  j  which  has  given  fome 
Occafion  to  think,  that  th $  American  Spaniards 
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are  fo  much  degenerated  from  their  Anceftors 
of  old  Spain,  that  they  might  be  driven  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  as  eafily  as  they  drove  out 
the  Indians  two  hundred  Years  ago.  Moll 
of  the  Towns  within  the  Jurifdidtion  of  Gma- 
quil  lie  upon  the  River,  and  are  governed  by 
Lieutenants,  appointed  by  the  Corregidore, 
and  can  join  him  with  their  whole  Forces 
within  two  Tides  ;  which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  admir’d,  that  they  fhould  fo  often  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  furprifed,  as  it  appears  they 
have  been. 

In  the  Year  1687,  the  French  Buccaneers  Gu'wquil 
came  to  an  Anchc-r  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Ri-  ta’Ren 
ver  Guiaquil ,  and  fent  a  Detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty  Men  up  the  River,  in  the  neers. 
Night-time,  who  landed  within  Cannon-fhot 
of  the  Town,  about  two  Hours  before  Day  * 
but  the  Garifon  was  alarm’d  by  the  firing  of  a 
Mufket  accidentally  ;  however,  they  advan¬ 
ced,  and  attacked  the  Town  at  Break  of  Day  •> 
and  after  a  very  little  Oppofition,  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  Forts,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Place,  with  no  other  Lofs,  than 
nine  Men  kill’d,  and  twelve  wounded  •,  how¬ 
ever,  they  put  to  the  Sword  nine  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  took  feven  hundred  Prifoners  of 
both  Sexes,  among  whom  were  the  Governor 
and  his  Family.  Here  they  found  abundance 
of  Pearls  and  precious  Stones,  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Silver-plate,  and  near  an  hundred 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  in  Money,  befides  a 
great  deal  of  rich  Merchandize,  particularly, 
they  took  a  Vermilion  Eagle,  that  had  two 
large  Emralds  for  its  Eyes,  laid  to  belong  to 
one  of  their  Churches  s  and  nothing  could  be 
richer  than  the  Furniture  of  the  Governor’s 
Houfe  ;  they  found  alfo  two  of  the  King's 
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ShlPs  uPon  the  Stocks,  feveral  Galleys,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Barks  j  and  the  Governor 
agreed  to  ranfom  himfelf  and  Family,  the 
City,  Cannon,  Forts,  and  Ships,  at  a  Million 
of  Pieces  of  Eight ;  but  the  T own  being  fet 
on  Fire,  either  by  Defign,  or  Accident,  the 
Governor  refufed  to  pay  the  Ranfom :  Where¬ 
upon  the  Buccaneers  cut  off  the  Heads  of  four 
of  the  Prifoners,  and  threatened  the  reft,  if 
the  Ranfom  was  not  immediately  paid  •,  how- 
over,  they  contented  themfelves,  at  length, 
with  two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Pieces 
of  Eight  ;  upon  the  Receipt  whereof,  they  re¬ 
leafed  their  Prifoners,  and  retired  to  their 
Ships. 

The  French  relate,  that  the  Spanijh  Friars 
had  reprefented  the  Buccaneers  as  Monfters, 
and  Canibals  j  and  that  fome  of  the  Women, 
that  were  taken  Prifoners,  were  ready  to  grant 
them  any  Favours,  on  Condition  they  fhould 
not  be  devoured  ;  efpecially,  when  they  ob- 
ferved  nothing  fhocking  in  their  Figure. 

Dampier ,  and  the  Englijh  Buccaneers,  at¬ 
tempted  this  Town  in  the  Year  1685,  and 
very  narrowly  miffed  furprifing  it  :  And  Cap- 
Guiaquil  tain  Rogers,  who  had  the  Queen’s  Commiflion 
C^tain7  during  the  laft  War  between  the  Confederates 
Refers"  an^  French ,  took  Guiaquil  by  Storm,  with 
very  little  Lofs,  in  the  Year  1703  ;  and  plun¬ 
der’d  it  of  fome  Treafure,  and  rich  Effeds  j 
making  the  Spaniards  pay  thirty  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight,  to  ranfom  the  Town,  and 
Ships  in  the  Harbour :  But  moft  of  the  Trea- 
fiure  was  carried  away,  before  the  Captain 
made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Place. 

Fumbez.  Fombes,  or  Tumbez ,  is  fituated  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Mountains,  about  twenty  Leagues  South 
of  Guiaquil ,  upon  a  good  frefh-water  River  : 

Here 
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Here  the  Spaniards ,  at  their  Arrival,  found  Peru, 
a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  abun-  1 1 

dance  of  Silverfmiths  in  the  Place,  who  made 
Vefiels  of  Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Temple, 
and  the  Palace  the  Inca  had  here  -  and  they 
relate,  that  the  Walls  of  the  Temple  were 
lined  or  covered  with  Silver  Plate. 

! Thomebamba :  is  fituated  on  the  great  Road  Thomeham- 
of  the  Inca's ,  one  hundred  and  fixty  Miles  ba- 
South  of  Quitto,  in  a  Plain,  at  the  Conflux 
of  two  Rivers  :  Here  alfo  was  a  Royal  Palace 
of  the  Inca's ,  and  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
Sun  •,  both  of  them  adorned  with  Gold,  and 
Images  made  of  Touch-ftone  and  Jafper,  of 
a  very  great  Value.  In  the  Year  1544,  there 
were  difcovered  Gold  Mines  near  this  Place, 
incredibly  rich. 

Loxa  alfo  is  fituated  at  the  Conflux  of  two  Loxa. 
Rivers,  on  the  great  Road  of  the  Inca's,  in  five 
Degrees  South  Latitude.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
Town,  and  has  feveral  Monafteries  in  it. 

Zamora  is  fituated  an  hundred  Miles  to  the  Zamora. 
Eaftward  of  Loxa ,  well-built  with  Stone,  and 
hath  very  rich  Gold  Mines  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Mountains  of  the  Andes  \  and  their  Rivers 
replenilhed  with  Gold  Sands. 

The  Town  of  St.  Michael's  is  fituated  in  5  St.  Mi- 
Degrees  South  Latitude,  on  the  River  Shu-  chad's, 
quimayo ,  two  Leagues  Laft  of  the  Ocean,  and 
as  many  from  the  Port  of  Payta  •,  a  large 
Town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Fifhermen,  and 
fuch  as  carry  on  a  Coafting-trade  in  JBarklogs, 
as  far  as  Panama  •,  by  which,  many  of  them 
grow  very  rich. 

Payta  is  fituated  in  5  Degrees,  fome  odd  Payta. 
Minutes  South  Latitude,  being  one  of  the  beft 
Harbours  upon  the  Coaft,  and  the  Town  pretty 
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well  fortified:  But  this  has  been  defcrib’d 
already  among  the  Port-Towns. 

The  Province  of  ghiixos  is  bounded  by 
Province.  Popayan  on  the  North,  the  Country  of  the 
Amazons  on  the  Eaft,  the  Province  of  Pa- 
camores  on  the  South,  and  by  Quitto  Proper 
on  the  Weft.  The  only  Town  I  meet  with 
ot  any  Note  in  this  Province  is  that  of  6)uixost 
fituate  about  fixty  Miles  South-eaft  of  Quitto, 
at  the  Head  of  a  River  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
Sources  of  the  River  Amazon. 

Pacamores  The  Province  of  Pacamores  is  bounded  by 
Province,  that  of  Quixos  on  the  North,  by  the  Country 
of  the  Amazons  on  the  Eaft,  by  the  Audience 
of  Lima  on  the  South,  and  by  Quitto  on  the 
Weft.  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i. 
Loyola  j  2.  Valladolid  ,  3.  St.  Jago  $  4. 

St.  Francifco  de  Borgia. 

Loyola  is  fituated  in  6  Degrees  South  La¬ 
titude,  and  74  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude. 

V zlladolid  is  fituated  feventy  Miles  North- 
weft  of  Loyola. 

St.  Jago  de  Montanas  lies  in  5  Degrees 
South  Latitude,  and  71  Degrees  of  Weftern 
Longitude. 

St.  Francis  St.  Francis  de  Borgia  ftands  about  fixty 
°’gia'  Miles  North  of  St.  Jago  de  Montanas ,  on  one 
of  the  Branches  of  the  River  Amazon  ;  but  I 
meet  with  no  other  Defcription  of  thefe  four 
Towns  than  their  Situation. 

The  Audience  of  Lima ,  or  Los  Reyes ,  is 
bounded  by  that  of  Quitto  on  the  North,  by 
the  Country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  Eaft,  by 
the  Audience  of  Los  Chare  as  on  the  South, 
and  by  the  Ocean  on  the  Weft  ;  being  about 
eight  hundred  Miles  in  Length  from  North 
to  South,  but  the  Breadth  very  unequal,  and 
uncertain,  not  four  hundred  Miles  in  any 
Part,  except  on  the  South.  The 
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The  chief  Towns  are,  i.  Lima  ;  2.  Caxa-  Peru, 
j  3.  Guanuco  \  4.  Truxillo  j  5.  Fife  a  \  (/YNy 
6.  Guaman^a  ;  7.  Ca/co  }  8.  Arequtpa.  Chief 
Lima ,  the  Capital  of  this  Audience,  and  of  £°^ns* 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  Per#,  is  fituated  in  city. 

12  Degrees  and  an  half  of  South  Latitude, 
and  76  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  on 
the  Banks  of  a  River  of  the  fame  Name, 
about  fix  Miles  from  the  Sea,  and  as  many 
from  the  Ifland  and  Port  of  Callao ,  lying  in 
one  of  the  mod  fpacious  and  fruitful  Plains  of 
Peru  :  It  is  built  like  other  Spanifh  Cities, 

.having  a  large  Square  or  Parade  in  the  Centre, 
with  Piazza’s  on  every  Side  ;  all  the  principal 
Streets  terminating  in  the  Square  ;  on  the  Sides 
whereof  ftand  the  Cathedral,  the  Archbifhop’s 
Palace,  the  Viceroy’s  Palace,  the  Treafury, 
the  Town-Hall,  the  Armory,  or  publick 
Magazine,  and  a  School  or  College  of  the 
Jeiuits,  where  the  Indian  Languages,  and 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  taught. 

There  are,  befides  the  Cathedral,  a  great 
many  Parochial  and  Conventual  Churches,  art 
Univerfity,  abundance  of  Monafteries  and 
Nunneries  of  every  Order,  and  five  or  fix 
large  Hofpitals.  The  whole  City  being  about 
four  Miles  in  Length,  and  two  in  Breadth  ^ 
the  Air  moderately  temperate  and  healthful, 
confidering  the  Climate ;  prodigioufly  wealthy, 
and  plentifully  fupply’d  with  Provifions,  and 
Indian  and  European  Fruits  ;  and  well  watered 
with  Canals,  that  are  fupply’d  from  the  River. 

The  Outfides  of  their  Houfes  make  but  a 
mean  Appearance,  being  built  with  Bricks 
dry’d  in  the  Sun  j  many  of  them  have  only 
Clay  Walls,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  are  more 
than  one  Story  high  j  the  Roofs  exceeding 
light,  cover’d  with  Reeds  and  Matts,  and 
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fometimes  only  a  Cloth,  for  which  they  give 
two  very  good  Reafons  3  one  is,  that  they 
are  fubjedf  to  Earthquakes 3  and  the  other, 
that  the  Sun  does  not  heat  thefe  Roofs  as  it 
does  Tiles  or  Slate  :  And  they  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  provide  againft  wet  or  ftormy  Wea¬ 
ther,  for  it  never  rains  on  this  Coaft,  and  they 
are  never  difturb’d  by  Storms  or  Tempefts, 
but  enjoy  conftant  ferene  Weather  3  and  the 
Heats  are  much  abated  by  the  Sea  and  Land 
Breezes.  But  this  great  City,  thus  happily 
fituated,  is  not  without  its  Allays.  The 
Earthquakes  they  are  frequently  fubjecft  to, 
muft  neceffarily  caft  a  Damp  on  all  their 
Enjoyments  3  efpecially  when  great  part 
of  their  Town  has  been  feveral  times  laid  in 
Ruins  by  them  3  particularly  in  the  Years 
1586  and  16873  in  the  laft  of  which  Years, 
the  Sea  ebb’d  fo  far  from  the  Shore,  that  there 
was  no  W ater  tq  be  feen  •  and  after  the  Sea 
had  difappear’d  a  confiderable  time,  it  return’d 
in  rowling  Mountains  of  Water,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  Ships  in  the  Harbour  of  Callao ,  the 
Port  to  Lima ,  a  League  up  into  the  Country  3 
overflow’d  the  Town  of  Callao ,  tho’  fituated 
on  a  Hill,  together  with  the  Fort,  and  drown?d 
both  Men  and  Cattle  for  fifty  Leagues  along 
the  Shore.  The  Ships,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
Leagues  at  Sea,  to  the  Weftward  of  Lima , 
were  fenfible  of  it,  as  Wafer  allures  us,  who 
was  then  in  thofe  Seas  :  The  Ship  he  was  in 
felt  fo  violent  a  Shock,  he  relates,  that  they 
thought  they  had  ftruck  upon  a- Rock  3  but 
after  their  Confternation  was  a  little  over,  they 
caft  the  Lead  and  founded,  but  could  find  no 
Grpund  3  tho’  the  Sea,  which  ufually  looks 
green,  was  then  of  a  whitifh  Colour,  and  the 
Water  they  took  up  mixed  with  Sand  3  which 
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made  them  conclude  the  Shock  was  occafion’d  Peru, 
by  an  Earthquake  j  and  a  little  after,  they  ’ -v— * 
were  informed  there  had  been  a  terrible  Earth¬ 
quake  at  Lima,  at  the  fame  time  :  But  to 
return  to  the  Town.  The  City  is  'furrounded 
by  a  Wall  fortified  with  Baflions,  but  of  no 
great  Strength,  if  compar’d  with  European 
Fortifications.  However,  as  it  is  very  popu¬ 
lous,  it  may  be  Hrong  enough  to  refill  any 
Force  that  can-  be  brought  againft  it  in  that 
Part  of  the  World.  The  Plain  of  Lima,  in 
which  it  Hands,  produces  Plenty  of  Corn, 

Wine,  Oil,  Sugar,  Flax  and  Fruits. 

Caxamalca  is  fituated  at  the  Foot  of  zCaxamal- 
Mountain,  in  7  Degrees  odd  Minutes  South™- 
Latitude,  on  the  great  Road  of  the  Inca's, 
thirty  Leagues  Eaft  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean. 

This  was  an  ancient  Town  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived  there,  and  if  we  may  credit  their 
Writers,  well-built,  furrounded  with  a  Stone 
Wall,  and  defended  by  a  Caftle  :  On  one  Side 
of  the  City  flood  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
on  the  other  a  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Inca 
Atabalipa ,  who  was  taken  here  in  the  Year 
1533  by  Pizarro,  and  afterwards  murdered 
by  him. 

Guanuco  is  fituated  near  the  Lake  of  Bombon,Guam:o. 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  North  of  Lima ,  a 
well-built  Town,  and  Handing  in  a  good  Air. 

Here  alfo  was  a  fine  Palace  of  the  Inca's ,  and 
a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arriv’d. 

! Truxilfo  is  fituated  on  the  Banks  of  a  pleafant  Tntxillo. 
River  in  the  Valley  of  Chinca ,  fix  Miles  from 
the  Port  of  Guancacho  and  the  Ocean,  in  8  Guancacbo 
Degrees  odd'  Minutes  South  Latitude.  It  is  Port- 
a  handfome  Spanijh  Town,  confining  of  five 
hundred  Houfes ;  the  Air  healthful  j  the  Coun¬ 
try 
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Peru,  try  fruitful  abounding  in  Corn,  Wine,  Figs, 
Oranges,  and  other  Merchandize  and  Pro- 
vifions,  of  which  they  export  a  great  deal  to 
Panama ,  and  the  more  Northern  Settlements. 
The  Sea  beats  with  that  Violence  on  theCoaft, 
that  it  is  bad  landing  frequently  at  the  Port  of 
Guancacho^  that  lies  expofed  to  almoft  every 
Wind. 

pifca.  Pifca ,  or  Pifco,  is  a  Port-Town  fituated  in 

14  Degrees  South  Latitude,  in  a  mountainous 
Country  *  but  the  Valleys  produce  more  good 
Wine,  and  they  export  more  of  it  than  any 
Town  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru. 

Guamanga  Guamanga  is  fituated  on  the  great  Road  of 
the  Inca's ,  in  a  fine  Plain,  an  hundred  and 
eighty  Miles  Eaft  of  Lima.  It  is  a  well-built 
Spanijh  Town,  and  Hands  in  a  healthful  Air. 
The  Country  about  it  abounds  in  Corn  and 
Cattle  j  and  it  is  confiderable  for  the  Mines  of 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Sulphur,  and  Load- 
Hone,  in  the  neighbouring  Hills. 

■Cufco.  Cufco  (the  Metropolis  of  Peru>  during  the 
Reigns  of  the  Inca's)  is  fituated  in  1 3  Degrees 
odd  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  in  70 
Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  350  Miles 
to  the  Eaftward  of  Lima.  It  is  built  on  the 
fide  of  a  Hill,  in  the  midft  of  a  fpacious 
Plain  furrounded  by  Mountains,  from  whence 
there  fall  four  final!  Rivers  that  water  the 
Country,  and  altogether  afford  a  moft  agreea¬ 
ble  Profpedt  from  the  Town,  which  proudly 
overlooks  the  Vale.  The  City  itfelf  alfo 
is  watered  by  one  of  thefe  Rivers  that  runs 
through  it,  and  fupplys  feveral  Canals  that 
are  cut  through  the  principal  Streets. 

The  Climate,  here,  is  faid  to  be  exceeding 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  there  is  very 
little  Difference  between  Summer  and  Winter ; 

’  the 
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the  Air  rather  dry  than  moift  }  infomuch  that 
Meat  hung  up  will  keep  without  corrupting, 
and  grow  as  dry  as  Mummy  if  it  hangs  long  • 
and  this  Drynefs  of  the  Air  preferves  the 
Natives  from  Mufketos,  Gnats,  Flies,  and 
all  other  noxious  Infefts,  which  are  fcarce 
ever  found  here,  tho’  they  are  the  Plague  of 
other  hot  Countries. 

The  chief  Streets  of  the  old  Town  pointed  Buildings, 
to  the  four  Winds  }  and  the  Houfes  were 
generally  built  with  Stone,  cover’d  with 
Reeds,  or  thatch’d.  The  principal  Buildings  in 
it  were,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Palace  of 
the  Inca ,  and  the  Cattle. 

What  the  Form  or  Dimenfions  of  the  Temple  The 
of  the  Sun  were,  neither  De  la  Vega  ax  any  Temple 
other  Writers  pretend  to  defcribe  \  but  relate,  °^he 
that  amongft  all  their  Buildings,  none  was 
comparable  to  this  Temple:  That  it  was  en¬ 
rich’d  with  the  greateft  Treafures  that  ever 
the  World  beheld.  Every  one  of  their  Inca's , 
or  Emperors,  adding  fomething  to  it,  and 
improving  and  perfeding  what  his  PredecefTor 
had  omitted. 

It  was  built  of  Freeze-ftone,  and  lin’d  or 
wainfcotted  (if  I  may  ufe  the  ExprelTion)  with 
Gold  Plate,  the  Cieling  being  of  the  fame 
Metal ;  however,  the  Roof  was  no  better  than 
common  Thatch,  that  People  not  knowing 
the  Ufe  of  Tiles  or  Slate  :  It  was  divided  into 
feveral  Chapels,  Cloifters  or  Apartments ; 
in  the  principal  whereof,  which  flood  towards 
the  Eatt,  was  placed  the  Image  of  the  Sun, 
confifling  of  one  Gold  Plate  that  cover’d  the 
whole  Breadth  of  the  Chapel,  almoft  from 
the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  and  was  twice  as 
thick  as  the  Plates  that  cover’d  the  other 
Walls. 

This  * 
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This  Image,  reprefenting  the  Sun,  was  of 
a  round  Form,  with  all  his  Rays  and  Emiflions 
of  Fire  and  Light  proceeding  from  him,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  European  Painters 
draw  him :  On  each  fide  of  this  Image  were 
placed  the  feveral  Bodies  of  the  deceafed  Inca's, 
fo  embalm’d,  ’tis  faid,  that  they  feemed  to  be 
alive.  Thefe  were  feated  on  Thrones  of  Gold, 
fupported  by  Pedeftals  of  the  fame  Metal, 
all  of  them  looking  to  the  Weft,  except  the 
Inca  Haana  Capac ,  the  eldeft  of  the  Sun’s 
Children,  who  fat  diredly  oppofite  to  it. 
Upon  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards ,  the  Indians 
carried  off  and  concealed  thefe  embalmed 
Bodies,  with  moft  of  the  Treafures  of  the 
Temple  ;  only  the  Image  of  the  Sun  was  not 
removed,  which  falling  to  the  Share  of  a 
Span  iff)  Nobleman,  named  Mac  to  Sen  a  de 
Lequicano ,  known  to  our  Author  De  la  Vega, 
he  play’d  it  away  before  Sun- rife  the  next 
Morning. 


The  Temple  had  feveral  Gates  cover’d  with 
Gold,  the  principal  whereof  open’d  towards 
the  North  and  round  the  Top  of  the  Temple, 
on  the  Outfide,  was  a  kind  of  Cornice  a 
Yard  deep,  confifting  of  Gold  Plate. 

The  Befides  the  Chappie  of  the  Sun,  there  were 

Chapel  five  others  of  a  Pyramidical  Form.  The  firft 
wthe  being  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  deem’d  the 
Sifter  and  Wife  of  the  Sun.  The  Doors  and 
Walls  whereof  were  cover’d  .with  Silver  : 
and  here  was  the  Image  of  the  Moon,  of  a 
round  Form,  with  a  Woman’s  Face  in  the 
Middle  of  it.  She  was  called  Mama  ^uilca, 
or  Mother  Moon,  being  efteemed  the  Mother 
of  their  Inca' s  i  but  no  Sacrifices  were  offered 
to  her  as  to  the  Sun.  On  each  fide  of  this 
Image,  were  placed  the  Bodies  of  their  de¬ 
ceafed 
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ceafed  Empreffes,  rang’d  in  Order  ;  only  that  Peru, 
of  Mama  Oello ,  the  Mother  of  Huayna  Capac , 
fate  with  her  Face  towards  the  Moon. 

Next  to  this  Chapel  was  that  of  Fenus,  The 
called  Chafca ,  the  Pleiades ,  and  all  the  other  Chapel 
Stars.  F enus  was  much  efteem’d,  as  an  At-  of  the 
tendant  on  the  Sun,  and  the  reft  were  deem’d  Scars‘ 
Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Moon.  This  Cha¬ 
pel  had  its  Walls  and  Doors  plated  with 
Silver,  like  that  of  the  Moon  ^  the  Cieling  re- 
prefenting  the  Sky,  adorned  with  Stars  of 
different  Magnitude. 

The  third  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  Thun-  Of 
der  and  Lightning  j  which  they  did  not  efteem  Thunder. 
Gods,  but  as  Servants  of  the  Sun ;  and  they 
were  not  reprefented  by  any  Image  or  Pi&ure. 

The  Chapel,  however,  was  ciel’d  and  wain- 
fcotted  with  Gold  Plates  like  that  of  the  Sun. 

The  fourth  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  /w,  or  Of  the 
the  Rainbow,  as  owing  its  Original  to  the  Ra>n'D°'v- 
Sun.  This  Chapel  alfo  was  cover’d  with 
Gold,  and  a  Reprefentation  of  the  Rainbow 
on  one  fide  of  it.  They  had  a  great  Venera¬ 
tion  for  this  Phenomenon ,  and  whenever  it 
appeared  in  the  Air,  clapped  their  Hands 
before  their  Mouths,  as  a  Teftimony  of  their 
Regard  for  it,  I  prefume  ;  and  not,  as  my 
Author  furmifes,  left  their  Teeth  fhould  drop 
out. 

The  fifth  Apartment  was  for  the  Ufe  ofT1 
the  High-Prieft,  and  of  the  reft  of  the  Priefts,  Priefts 
who  were  all  of  the  royal  Blood  j  not  intended  Chapel 
for  eating  or  fieeping  in,  but  was  the  Place  or  APart> 
where  they  gave  Audience  to  the  Sun’s  Vo-  ment 
taries,  and  confulted  concerning  their  Sacri¬ 
fices:  This  alfo  was  adorn’d  with  Gold,  from 
the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  like  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sun. 

Vol.  XXIX. 
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Peru.  And  tho1  there  was  no  other  Image  wor- 
>- — '  {hipped  in  this  Temple  but  that  of  the  Sun, 
yet  had  they  the  Figures  of  Men,  Women 
and  Children,  and  of  all  manner  of  Birds, 
Beafts,  and  other  Animals,  of  wrought  Gold, 
placed  in  it  for  Ornament,  as  big  as  Life  ;  and 
having  many  more  than  were  fufficient  for 
this  Purpofe,  the  reft  were  laid  up  in  Chambers 
and  Magazines,  piled  one  upon  another  ; 
and  ftill  every  Year  the  People,  at  their  great 
Feftivals,  prefented  more  Gold  and  Silver, 
which  the  Goldfmiths,  who  refided  near  the 
Temple,  and  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
form’d  into  one  Figure  or  other,  as  the  Offerer 
defired  •,  for  belides  the  Figures  of  Animals, 
they  made  all  forts  of  Veffels  and  Utenfils, 
as  Pots,  Pans,  Bowls,  Fire-fliovels,  and  even 
Spades  and  Rakes  for  their  Gardens,  of  the 
fame  precious  Metal. 

The  De  la  Vega  does  not  give  fo  particular  a 

R°yal  Defcription  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Inca's  in 
Palace.  Qufco,  as  could  be  wifh’d.  He  only  relates, 
they  were  vaftly  large  and  -magnificent,  and 
mentions  fome  particular  Rooms,  and  the 
manner  of  their  building  them :  He  fays,  there 
were  Galleries,  or  rather  Halls,  two  hundred 
Paces  in  Length,  and  fifty  or  fixty  in  Breadth  : 
one  of  which,  in  his  Time,  was  left  unde- 
molifhed,  and  converted  into  the  Cathedral 
Their  Church.  He  adds,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru 

way  of  never  raifed  one  Story  above  another  in  their 

.ouiiaiog.  .  nor  did  they  join  one  Room  to 

another,  but  always  left  fome  Space  between 
the  Rooms,  and  perhaps  a  whole  Court  or 
Quadrangle,  unlefs  fometimes  in  the  largeft 
Halls  they  built  Clofets  or  Withdra wing-rooms 
at  the  Corners.  Fie  obferves  alfo,  that  when 
they  had  built  the  four  Walls  of  Stone  or  Brick, 

they 
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they  eredted  Pillars  in  the  middle  of  theRoom,  Peru, 
to  fupport  the  Roof*,  for  they  knew  not  how 
to  crofs  their  Beams,  or  fallen  them  with  Nails 
or  wooden  Pins,  but  laid  their  Timbers  upon  the 
Walls,  and  fattened  them  with  Withs  or 
Cords.  Thefe  main  Beams  they  crofs’d  with 
Rafters,  and  fatten’d  in  like  manner,  and 
thereon  laid  a  Covering  of  Thatch  or  Straw  a 
Yard  deep,  extending  the  Eves  a  Yard  be¬ 
yond  the  Walls,  which  ferv’d  for  a  Pent- 
houfe.  Befides  their  Walls  of  Stone,  they 
had  thofe  of  Sun-dry’d  Bricks,  which  they 
formed  in  Moulds,  mixing  the  Clay  with 
"  Straw  j  the  lealt  of  their  Moulds  being  a  Yard 
long,  a  fixth  Part  of  a  Yard  broad,  and  a 
fixth  in  Thickneis.  Thefe  being  dry’d  in  the 
Sun,  were  laid  upon  each  other  in  the  Shade*, 
and  after  they  ’  had  lain  out  of  the  Sun  and 
Weather  three  Years  more,  wereufed  in  build¬ 
ing,  cemented  with  the  fame  Clay,  mix’d 
with  Straw  ;  but  they  never  attempted  to  make 
common  Clay  or  Mud  Walls. 

Whenever  one  of  the  Inca’s  dy’d,  they 
lock’d  up  the  Room  where  he  ufually  flepr, 
with  all  the  Furniture,  Ornaments,  Gold  and 
Silver  in  it,  and  none  were  ever  fulfer’d  to 
enter  it  afterwards,  the  Place  being  looked 
upon  as  facred  *,  but  they  kept  it  in  Repair  on 
the  Outfide  as  long  as  it  would  (land.  The 
like  Ceremony  was  obferv’d  as  to  all  other 
Rooms  where  the  deceafed  Inca  had  flept,  thoJ 
it  was  but  one  Night  on  a  Journey,  or  by 
Accident:  Therefore  on  the  Death  of  the  Inca> 
they  immediately  fell  to  building  a  new  A* 
partment  for  the  Succeflor.  The  Stones  of 
thefe  Buildings  were  generally  fo  well  laid  and 
join’d,  *tis  faid,  that  they  needed  no  Cement  ; 
and  if  any  were  uied,  it  was  a  flimy  Liquor, 

U  2  like 
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Peru.  Jike  Cream,  which  fo  united  and  clofed  the 
Stones  together,  that  no  Seam  or  Crevice  ap¬ 
pear’d  :  And  in  many  of  the  royal  Palaces 
and  Temples,  for  the  greater  Magnificence, 
fays  Pedro  de  Sieca ,  they  clofed  up  the  Seams 
of  their  Buildings  with  melted  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  j  which  afterwards  occafioned  the  total 
Deftrucftion  of  moft  of  them,  the  Spaniards 
fubverting  the  very  Foundations,  in  hopes  of 
Furniture  finding  Treafure.  The  Furniture,  or  rather 
and  Oma-  Ornaments  of  thefe  Palaces,  like  that  of  their 
Temples,  were  the  Figures  of  Men,  Beafts, 
Birds  and  other  Animals,  call  in  Gold  ^  and 
on  the  Walls,  inftead  of  Tapeftry,  were 
Plants  and  Flowers  instated,  of  the  fame 
Metal,  intermixed  witfTSerpents,  Butter-flies, 
and  other  Infedts,  that  appear’d  extremely 
natural. 

I  don’t  find  they  had  any  Chairs  but  the 
Inca  himfelf  fat  on  a  Stool  made  of  Gold, 
without  Arms  or  Back,  having  a  Pedeftal  of 
the  fame  Metal  :  And  they  had  no  other 
Beds.  Bedding  but  Blankets,  or  rather  Carpets, 
made  of  the  Wool  of  their  Country  Sheep, 
fpread  on  the  Floor  j  which  ferv’d  both  to  lie 
on,  and  cover  themfelves  with  ;  and  in  fome 
Parts  of  the  Country  they  lay  in  Hammocks. 
Bagnios.  They  had  Bagnios,  and  Cifterns  of  Gold 
alfo  in  their  Palaces  -y  and  all  the  Utenfils  of 
Utenfils  their  Kitchens,  and  in  the  meaneft  Offices 
a  Gold,  about  the  Palace,  were  of  that  Metal.  Info- 
much  that  Pedro  de  Sieca  averrs,  that  if  all 
the  Treafures  in  their  Temples  and  Palaces, 
which  were  then  loft,  fhould  be  recovered, 
they  would  be  found  fo  great,  that  all  the 
Riches  the  Spaniards  had  poflefled  themfelves 
of,  would  be  no  more,  in  comparifon  of 
them,  than  a  Drop  of  Water  to  a  BufheJ. 

However, 
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However,  the  Indians  neither  purchafed  Lands  Pem- 
Dr  Houfes  with  it,  or  efteemed  it  the  Sinews 
DfWar,  as  the  Europeans  do  j  but  only  adorn¬ 
ed  themfelves,  their  Houfes  and  Temples  with 
it  while  alive,  and  buried  it  with  them  when  They  bu- 
they  died :  And  the  Indians ,  obferving  how  nec* thcir 
the  Spaniards  thirfled  after  Gold,  and  tranf-  J;rt^aiures 
ported  into  Spain  all  they  could  feize  or  lay  them, 
their  Hands  on,  buried  and  concealed  what¬ 
ever  they  could  from  them. 

De  la  V ega  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  royal  Their 
Gardens  of  the  Palace  were  not  only  planted  Gardens, 
with  a  great  Variety  of  Trees,  Fruits  and 
Flowers  ;  but  the  Figures  of  thefe,  and  all 
manner  of  Animals,  were  made  of  Gold,  and 
placed  in  the  Walks  and  Squares  to  adorn 
them. 

The  fame  Writer,  fpeaking  of  the  Caftle  of  The 
Cufco ,  fays,  its  Works  are  incredible  to  thofe  °* 
who  have  not  feen  it  ^  and  thofe  that  have,  are  Cu^°’ 
ipt  to  look  upon  it  as  eredled  by  Enchantment, 
feeming  to  furpafs  the  Art  or  Power  of  Man, 

This  Fortrefs  flood  upon  the  Top  of  the  Hill 
an  which  the  City  was  built,  and  towards  the 
Town  was  defended  by  a  high  Rock,  per¬ 
fectly  perpendicular  •  fo  that  there  was  no 
approaching  it  on  this  Side,  and  towards  the 
Country  it  was  defended  by  triple  femicircular 
Walls,  of  fuch  Thicknefs  and  Height,  that 
they  were  proof  againfl  all  the  Force  that 
eould  be  brought  againfl  it,  the  innermoft 
Wall  rifing  above,  and  commanding  the  other 
two.  The  Stones  of  thefe  Walls  were  fo  very 
large,  efpecially  the  three  firfl  Rounds,  that  Stones  in 
they  appeared  to  be  entire  Rocks ;  and  it  was  Wa^Ss 
pafl  Man’s  Underflanding  to  conceive,  how 
hey  were  hewn  out  of  the  Quarry,  or  brought 
hither,  the  Indians  having  no  Iron  Tools, 
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Peru.  or  Inftruments  to  faften  them,  or  Beafts  to 
draw  them  thither  ;  or  any  Pullies  or  Engines 
to  lift  them  into  the  Places  where  they  were 
fixed  ;  fuch  was  their  Bulk  and  Weight,  that 
they  muft  have  broken  down  any  Carriages 
they  could  be  laid  upon,  dcofta  relates,  that 
he  meafured  a  Stone  in  the  Walls  of  an  Indian 
Caftle,  that  was  thirty-eight  Foot  long,  eigh¬ 
teen  broad,  and  fix  in  Thicknefs  j  and  yet 
the  Stones  in  the  Fortrefs  of  Cufco  were  ftill 
larger  ;  and  thefe  were  drag’d  by  the  Strength 
of  Men,  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen  Leagues  over 
Hills  and  Valleys,  and  the  mod  difficult  Ways 
to  that  Place:  There  is  one  Stone  to  which 
the  Indians  give  the  Name  of  Syacufa ,  that 
is,  the  tired  or  weary,  becaufe  it  never  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Place  it  was  defign’d  for,  but 
remains  ftill  on  the  Road. 

This  Rock  was  drawn  by  twenty  thoufand 
Indians ,  fifteen  Leagues  over  very  rugged  and 
uneven  Ways-,  one  half  of  them  drew  before, 
the  reft  came  after  it,  and  on  each  Side,  to 
poife  its  Weight,  and  keep  it  in  a  diredt 
Courfe,  left  it  fhould  fall  into  a  Precipice, 
or  be  wedg’d  into  any  Place  from  whence  it 
could  not  be  recover’d  ;  but  notwithftanding 
all  their  Care,  it  got  the  better  of  them  ;  and 
tumbling  down  a  fteep  Hill,  kill'd  feveral 
hundred  of  the  Indians ,  who  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  poife  the  Weight :  however,  they  rais’d 
it  once  again,  and  with  incredible  Pains  drag¬ 
ged  it  to  the  Plain  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Cufco,  and  there  they  were  forced  to  leave  it, 
never  being  able  to  get  it  up  the  Hill  ;  here, 
according  to  their  way  of  Expreffion,  it  tired, 
fainted  and  wept,  and  was  able  to  travel  no 
further,  but  bled  with  the  Fatigue  and  Labour 
;t  underwent  in  the  Pafiage.  Which  the  Rea¬ 
der 
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der  will  have  the  Sagacity  to  difcern,  no  doubt,  Peru, 
is  to  be  apply’d  to  the  poor  Wretches  who  *— -v- 
drew  it,  and  perifhed  in  the  Enterprize  ;  and 
feems  to  me,  to  refemble  another  Expreffion 
that  has  been  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  this 
Part  of  the  World,  where  abundance  of  Peo¬ 
ple  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Labour  and 
Hardfhips  impofed  on  them  by  tyrannical 
Princes,  in  ereding  Cities  and  magnificent 
Works,  to  eternize  their  Memories.  In  thefe 
Cafes,  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  the  Walls  or 
the  Foundations  -were  laid  in  Blood ,  or  cemented 
with  the  Blood  of  fo  many  thoufand  Men  : 

Which  metaphorical  Expreffions  have,  indeed', 
by  fome  unthinking  Readers  been  interpreted 
literally,  or  remedied  as  fabulous,  when  a  very 
moderate  Share,  of  Refledion  might  have  fet 
them  right. 

To  return  to  the  Caftle :  In  the  outward 
Wall  were  found  the  Stones  of  the  largeft 
Size,  which,  De  la  Vega  was  of  Opinion,  were 
never  dug  out  of  any  Quarry,  but  loofe  Rocks 
found  in  the  Mountains,  and  piled  one  upon 
another  in  a  ruftick  manner,  without  polilhino"* 
but  fo  well  fitted,  however,  to  each  other,  ftis 
faid,  that  there  were  no  Chafms  or  Seams  left 
apen  :  A  Work  fo  prodigious,  that  had  they 
oeen  Mafters  of  all  our  modern  Engines,  it 
would  have  been  thought  beyond  all  human 
Force  to  ered  fuch  another  Fortrefs. 

Between  each  Wall,  there  was  a  Space  of 
wenty-five  or  thirty  Foot,  which  was  fill’d  up 
l^ith  Earth,  and  every  Wall  had  a  Brea  ft -work 
)n  the  Top  of  it:  Beyond  thefe  three  Walls 
were  three  lpacious  Towers,  ftanding  in  a 
Triangle,  anfwerable  to  the  Bending  of  the 
/V alls,  which  were  in  the  Form  of  a  Cref- 
'ent  on  this  Side,  as  has  been  obferved  already 

The  - 
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Peru.  The  principal  of  thefe  Towers,  which  flood 
'  'r~mJ  in  the  Middle,  and  was  called  Mayoc  Marca , 
or  the  round  Fortrefs,  had  a  Fountain  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Water  in  it,  brought  a  great  way  by 
a  fubterraneous  Aquedudl  ■,  but  from  whence, 
De  la  Vega  fays,  the  Natives  themfelves  did  not 
know  j  for  thefe  were  Secrets  communicated  to 
none  but  the  Inca  or  his  Council,  poflibly  left 
an  Enemy  fhould  difcover  the  Stream,  and  cut 
it  off,  in  cafe  of  a  Siege.  In  this  Fortrefs, 
the  Inca's  had  an  Apartment,  which  was  a- 
dorned  and  furnifhed  with  Gold  Plate,  Vef- 
fels,  and  Images  of  all  kinds,  of  the  fame 
Metal,  like  their  other  Palaces.  The  other 
two  Towers  on  the  right  and  left  were  both 
fquare,  and  contained  Rooms  for  the  lodging 
and  quartering  the  Garifon,  who  were  all  of 
the  Blood  of  the  Incas,  no  others  being  admit¬ 
ted  into  any  of  them  ;  the  whole  Fortrefs 
being  confecrated  to  the  Sun  for  the  Exercife 
of  Arms,  as  the  Temple  was  for  Prayers  andj 
Sacrifices. 

A  Laby-  Under  the  Foundation  of  thefe  Towers  was 
rinth.  as  much  Room  as  above  ;  and  they  had  a 
Communication  with  each  other  by  a  fubter¬ 
raneous  Labyrinth,  fo  difficult  to  pafs,  that 
no  Stranger  could  find  his  way  through  without 
a  Guide,  or  a  Line  faftned  at  the  Entrance, 
by  which  he  might  difcover  the  Turnings  and: 
Windings  in  his  Return.  This  Labyrinth, 
De  la  Vega  allures  us,  was  remaining  in  his 
Time,  and  he  had  been  often  in  it  $  but  the 
upper  Rooms  were  all  ruin’d.  In  the  framing 
thefe  Vaults,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  arching, 
they  laid  over  great  Slabs  of  Stone,  which 
ferv’d  inftead  of  Beams  ;  and  in  thefe,  and 
many  of  their  Works,  the  Inca's  feem’d  to 
have  a  View  rather  to  their  Glory,  than  to 
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the  Ufe  or  Convenience  of  the  Building,  as  Peru* 
was  the  Cafe  of  thofe  Princes  that  eredted  the  ; 

Walls  of  Babylon ,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt , 
and  other  Structures  that  obtain’d  the  Name  of 
the  World’s  Wonders  :  Moft  of  the  new 
City  of  Cufco  was  built  with  the  Stones  found 
in  the  Ruins  of  this  Fortrefs. 

From  the  grand  Market-place  in  old  Cufco ,  Four 
iffued  four  High- ways  to  the  four  Quarters  of  2rea*j 
the  Empire.  Thofe  to  the  North  and  South  *om 
running  upwards  of  five  hundred  Leagues  the  great 
each,  and  were  carried  over  Mountains  and  Square  of 
Valleys  pitch’d  with  Stone  ;  in  fome  places  Cufco' 
rais’d,  in  others  funk,  to  render  it  commodi¬ 
ous  travelling,  and  to  facilitate  the  March  of 
their  Armies  from  one  Province  to  another  ; 
but  thefe  will  be  more  largely  defcribed  here¬ 
after,  in  treating  of  their  Roads. 

Every  Nation  of  this  extenfive  Empire  had  The  City- 
Quarters  aftign’d  for  their  Refidence  in  the  of  Cufco 
royal  City  of  Cufco.  The  vaffal  Princes  of  compofed 
every  Province,  and  efpecially  the  Caraca’s,  °o^s  j^a' 
or  conquer’d  Princes,  were  obliged  to  fend  the  Em- 
their  eldeft  Sons  to  Court,  and  build  them  a  pire. 
Palace  \  about  which  all  the  Natives  of  the 
fame  Province,  refiding  in  Cufco ,  had  their 
Houfes ;  and  every  People  Were  obliged  to 
retain  the  Habits  of  their  refpedfive  Provinces, 
being  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their  Head- 
D  relies. 

-  Thefe  Inftitutions  added  to  the  Splendor  of 
the  Inca's,  Court.  The  Sons  of  the  Caraca’s, 
or  vafial  Princes,  being  obliged  to  wait  at  the 
Inca's  Palace  in  tfteir  turns,  contributed  much 
to  the  Security  of  the  Government ;  thefe  young 
Lords  remaining  in  a  manner  Pledges  of  their 
Fathers  Loyalty  *,  tho’  the  Reafons  ufually 
given  for  their  Attendance  were,  that  they 
Vol.  XXIX.  X  might 
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might  be  the  better  educated  and  inftrudfted  in 
the  Laws  of  the  Empire,  and  prepared  for 
Polls  in  the  Adminiftration :  But  whatever  was 
the  Reafon  of  the  Inflitution,  by  this  means 
the  Court  Language,  and  the  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  capital  City,  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  moft  diftant  Provinces  j  and  the 
Court,  on  the  other  hand,  were  juftly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  State  of  their  remoteft  Territo¬ 
ries. 

De  la  Vega ,  in  defcribing  Cufco ,  compares 
it  to  ancient  Rome  ,  for,  i,  like  Rome ,  he  ob- 
ferves,  it  was  founded  by  its  own  Kings*  and 
2.  was  the  Metropolis  of  many  Nations  fub- 
je£l  to  its  Empire  :  3.  It  might  be  compar’d 
to  Rome  for  the  Excellency  of  its  Laws  ;  and 
4.  for  the  admirable  Virtues  and  Endowments 
of  its  Citizens,  who  were  famous  for  their 
Politicks,  as  well  as  military  Difcipline  •,  civi¬ 
liz’d,  and  freed  from  all  barbarous  Cuftoms : 
However,  it  mult  be  confefs’d,  he  fays,  that 
Rome  had  one  great  Advantage,  and  that  was 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Letters,  whereby  the 
Fame  of  that  City  was  rendered  immortal  : 
Whereas  poor  Cufco  had  nothing  but  Memory, 
and  Tradition,  to  deliver  its  great  A&ions  to 
Pofterity.  Rome ,  he  infinuates  might  be  as 
much  indebted  to  the  Pens  of  its  Hiftorians, 
who  had  recorded  their  wife  Inftitutions,  their 
Victories  and  Succefles,  and  fet  them  in  an 
advantageous  light,  as  to  the  Heroes  lhe 
had  bred:  Peru  had  abounded  in  Men  fa¬ 
mous  in  Arms  and  Arts,  but  wanting  the 
Knowledge  of  Letters,  had  left  no  other 
Memory  of  their  Actions  than  what  Tradition 
had  preferved,  and  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  in 
fome  few  abrupt  and  fcattered  fentences  de¬ 
liver’d  from  Father  to  Son,  which  were  alfo 
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in  a  great  meafure  loft  by  the  Entrance  and  Peru. 
Invafion  of  a  new  People  j  for  where  an  Em-  -v- - 

pire  has  had  its  period,  being  over-whelm’d 
by  the  Power  of  a  ftronger  Nation,  there  of 
courfe  the  Memory  of  Actions  and  Cuftoms 
are  loft  ^  efpecially  where  Letters  are  wanting 
to  record  them. 

As  for  the  City  of  Cufco  fince  it  has  been  The  new 
rebuilt,  ’tis  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  purely  City. 
Spanijh.  They  have  thrown  it  into  large 
Squares  with  their  Piazza’s,  from  whence  the 
principal  Streets,  which  are  very  long  and 
broad,  run  in  direft  Lines,  and  thefe  again 
are  crofs’d  by  other  Streets  at  right  Angles  ; 
and  as  it  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
Town  by  the  River  which  runs  through  it 
they  have  built  feveral  arch’d  Stone  Bridges’ 
on  the  River,  for  the  more  eafy  Communica¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  Planks,  which  the  Indians 
ufed  in  the  old  Town,  not  underftanding  how 
to  make  arch’d  Bridges. 

Befides  the  Cathedral,  there  are  feveral 
Parochial  and  Conventual  Churches,  Monas¬ 
teries  and  Nunneries  of  every  Order,  and  fome 
noble  Hofpitals,  as  well  for  Indians  as  Spaniards. 

And  it  muft  be  faid,  for  the  Honour  of  the 
Spaniards ,  that  none  take  more  care  of  their 
Hoipitals,  and  of  fick  and  infirm  People  than 
they  do  in  every  Part  of  the  World.  The 
Bifhop  of  Cufco  is  Suffragan  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Lima,  which  the  Spaniards  have  thought 
fit,  fince  their  Conqueft,  to  make  the  Capital 
of  Peru.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  Gentle¬ 
men  and  Citizens  of  Cufco  (as  the  Indians  had 
formerly)  have  moft  of  them  their  Country 
Houfes  in  the  pleafant  and  healthful  Valley  of 
Tuca ,  through  which  there  runs  a  fine  River 
that  makes  it  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  Valleys 
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PAu.  in  Peru ,  and  is  now  planted  with  almoft  all 
w- — v  1  manner  of  Indian  and  European  Corn  and 

Fruits. 

Arequipa.  Arequipay  the  laft  of  the  great  Towns  I 
ftiall  mention  in  the  Audience  of  Lima ,  is 
fituated  on  a  River  that  falls  into  the  Pacifick 
Ocean ,  about  forty  Miles  South  Weft  of  the 
Town,  lying  in  16  Degrees  odd  Minutes, 
South  Latitude,  an  hundred  Leagues  and 
upwards  South  Eaft  of  Lima ,  and  80  Leagues 
South  Weft  of  Cufco.  It  confifts  of  about 
three  or  four  hundred  Houfes,  and  ftands  in 
a  Country  abounding  in  Corn  and  Wine ^  but 
is  moft  conftderable  for  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  it.  This 
Town  was  founded  by  the  Marquifs  Pizarro , 
one  of  the  firft  Conquerors,  and  over-turned 
by  an  Earthquake  forty  Years  afterwards  ; 
but  th t  Spaniards  liked  the  Situation  of  the 
Place  fo  well,  that  it  was  foon  after  rebuilt; 
and  it  is,  now  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Lima. 

Los  Char -  The  Audience  of  Los  Charcas  is  bounded 
cas  Audi-  by  the  Audience  of  Lima  on  the  North,  by 
dice.  the  Province  of  Paraguay  or  La  Plata  on  the 
Eaft,  by  Chili  on  the  South,  and  by  the 
Pacifick  Ocean  on  the  Weft  ;  being  about 
feven  hundred  Miles  in  Length,  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  in  the  broadeft  Part,  and  about  the 
fame  Breadth  from  North  to  South ;  but  both 
the  Length  and  Breadth  very  unequal :  Tbs, 
Chief  chief  Towns  in  this  Audience  are,  1.  Potoji  ; 
Towns.  2.  Porco ;  3.  La  Plata  ;  4.  Santa  Cruz.  % 

5.  La  Paz  y  6.  Chin  quit  a  ;  7.  Tiagunaco  ; 
8.  Arica  ;  and  9.  Hillot  or  Tio. 

.  .  ....  Potnfiy 
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Potoji ,  vihich  takes  its  Name  from  the  Pen', 
/fountain  at  the  Bottom  of  which  it  ftands, 
i  fituated  in  22  Degrees  South  Latitude,  67  Pat°fu 
)egrees  Weft  of  London,  in  one  of  the  molt 
arren  Countries  of  America  •,  there  being 
either  Trees  of  Grafs  to  be  found  near  it, 
lit  the  richeft  Silver  Mines  that  ever  were 
ifeovered  •,  which  has  brought  Multitudes  of 
’eople  hither,  inforriuch  that  it  is  faid  to  be 
ne  of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  Towns 
f  Peru  :  Nor  is  it  ill  fupply’d  with  Provi- 
ons  j  all  the  Countries  round  about,  for  30 
r  40  Leagues,  fupplying  their  Markets, 

/here  they  are  lure  to  be  well  paid  for  what 
ley  bring.  As  to  the  Mines,  which  have 
endered  this  Town  famous  through  the  World, 
fliall  deferibe  them  under  another  Head  •,  and 
nly  obferve  here,  that  there  are  feveral  thou- 
tnd  People  conftantly  employed  in  digging 
nd  refining  the  Silver.  So  diligent  have  the 
Spaniards  been  fince  they  difeovered  this 
Vfountain,  that  tho’  it  be  three  or  four  Leagues 
n  Circumference,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
Ired  and  twenty-four  Rods  (I  prefume  it  Ihould 
>e  Yards)  high  •,  it  is  now  little  more  than 
1  Cruft  or  Shell,  out  of  which  they  have  taken 
noft  of  its  internal  Riches,  and  are  daily  in 
Search  of  new  Mines.  The  Spaniards  have 
:re<5ted  a  Chapel  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill,  to 
vhich  they  afeend  by  a  narrow  winding  Path  \ 

)ut  the  Mountain  is  fo  exceeding  cold,  that  it 
s  fcarce  habitable  :  pofiibly,  the  Chapel  there 
bre  was  erefted  more  for  Oftentation  than 
Devotion.  There  are  alfo  a  great  Number  of 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  Convents  in  the 
Town  ;  for  however  the  Religious  leem  to 
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Peru,  they  are  ufually  moft  numerous,  where  Silver 
^  moft  abounds. 

Tor  co.  Porco  is  fituated  ten  Leagues  North-weft 

of  Potofii  confiderable  on  account  of  its  Silver 
Mines,  before  thole  of  Potoji  were  difcover’d ; 
but  the  latter  being  richer,  and  not  fo  much 
incommoded  by  Water,  Porco  was  in  a  manner 
deferred  :  However,  ’tis  probable,  the  Mines 
of  Porco  will  be  reforted  to  again,  fince  thofe 
of  Potofi  are  in  a  manner  exhaufted,  according 
to  the  Relations  of  fome  Travellers. 

La  Plata ,  Capital  of  the  Province,  receiv’d 
its  Name  from  the  Silver  Mines  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  5  which  were  the  firft  the  Spaniards 
wrought.  It  is  fituated  on  one  of  the  Sources 
of  the  great  River  La  Plata ,  in  21  Degrees 
odd  Minutes  South  Latitude,  and  66  Degrees 
of  Weftern  Longitude.  The  Town  Hands  in 
a  fine  Plain,  and  in  a  much  more  fruitful 
Soil  than  either  Potofi  or  Porco  \  and  is  the 
See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  the  Refidence  of 
the  Governor  and  Courts  of  Juftice  of  this 
Province  j  the  Inhabitants  whereof  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  rich.  The  Cathedral,  with  the  reft 
of  the  Churches  and  Convents,  are  very 
magnificent  and  the  Revenues  of  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  are  faid  to  amount  to  eighty 
thoufand  Crowns  per  Annum. 

Santa  St.  Croix ,  or  Santa  Cruz ,  of  the  Moun- 

Cncz.  tains,  is  fituated  on  another  Branch  of  the 

great  River  La  Plata ,  fifty  Leagues  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  City  of  La  Plata  ;  but  I- 
meet  with  no  particular  Defcription  of  the 
Place. 

ra  paz.  L a  PcIZt>  or  City  °f  Pectce^  Hands  on  the 
great  Road  of  the  Inca's ,  an  hundred  Leagues 
to  the  Northward  of  La  Plata.  It  is  a  fmall 
Town,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fruitful  Plain 
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on  the  River  Cajana ,  and  has  feveral  Gold 
Mines  in  the  adjacent  Mountains. 

Chinquita  is  fituated  on  the  great  Lake  Titi-  Chir.quita. 
caca ,  in  an  exceeding  plentiful  Country  ;  and 
is  a  very  wealthy  Town. 

Tiguianuca  is  fituated  on  the  South-end  of  Tiguiamca 
the  Lake  j  befides  which,  there  are  abundance 
of  fine  Towns  and  Villages  bordering  on  the 
Lake,  this  being  the  pleafanteft  and  mod  fruit¬ 
ful  Part  of  Peru ,  as  well  as  the  moft  tempe¬ 
rate. 

Arica  lies  in  18  Degrees  20  Minutes  South  Arica. 
Latitude,  on  th t  South  Sea,  an  hundred  Leagues 
North-weft  of  Potofi ,  and  is  the  Port-town, 

'where  moft  of  the  Treafure  is  embarked  for 
[Lima  ;  but  this  has  been  already  defcribed 
among  the  Ports. 

Ylo,  or  Hillo ,  is  another  fmall  Port,  fitu-  Th. 
ated  on  the  South  Sea,  about  20  miles  North 
iof  Arica ,  in  a  fine  Valley,  abounding  in  h:- 
\dian  and  European  Fruits  ;  and  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  plundered  by  the  Buccaneers. 

In  treating  of  the  Peruvian  Towns,  it  is  ne-  Of  the 
'cefiary  to  inform  the  Reader,  that  before  the  f'u~J:an 
Arrival  of  the  Spaniards ,  there  was  only  one 
great  Town  in  every  Province  ;  all  the  reft  3 
were  Villages,  confifting  of  little  Huts  or  Cot¬ 
tages,  that  did  not  deferve  the  Name  of 
Towns  :  But  in  the  Capital  of  every  Province 
“was  a  Palace  belonging  to  the  Governor,  or 
vafial  Prince  j  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
Sun,  and  a  Convent  of  felect  Virgins,  refem- 
bling  thofe  in  the  Imperial  City  of  Cttfco  j 
there  were  alfo  four  royal  High-ways  running 
through  the  whole  Empire,  that  center’d  in  the 
Grand-fquare,  or  Market-place  of  Cufco  :  And 
apon  thefe  High-ways  were  Magazines  and 
Store-houfes  of  the  Inca's ,  fufficient  to  fupply  all 
Y  2  the 
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1  ?ru  the  Forces  of  the  Provinces  in  which  they  flood  j 

'  v'" the  Indians  had  alfo  noble  Aqued u£ts,  by  which 

they  brought  Water  into  their  great  Towns  and 
Corn-fields  many  Miles,  which  render’d  the 
mod:  barren  Lands  fruitful  i  as  was  the  Ufage 
of  the  ancient  Perfians ,  and  many  other  Peo¬ 
ple,  where  the  Soil  was  dry  and  fandy,  like 
that  of  Peru. 

I  have  already  deferibed  the  Palaces  of  the 
Inca's,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cufcq. 
by  which  Model  thofe  in  the  other  Provinces 
Converts  were  built.  As  to  the  Convents  of  feled  Vir- 
Ci  V^ct  gins,  thofe  feem  to  have  been  built  like  Cloi- 
v  ftgrSj  wjth  Cells  for  the  Virgins  on  the  Sides  of 

them,  without  any  upper  Rooms. 

In  the  Nunnery  of  Cufco,  ’tis  faid,  there 
were  no  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  Virgins,  all 
of  the  Blood  of  the  Inca's  or  Emperors :  And 
in  the  Convents  of  every  Province,  the  Nuns 
were  the  Kindred  of  the  vaffal  Princes,  or 
of  the  Lords  of  the  refpe&ive  Provinces.  But 
according  to  De  la  Vega,,  thefe  Nuns  were  not 
intended  for  the  Service  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  On  the  contrary,  no  Female  was  ever 
fuffer’d  to  enter  into  thefe  Temples :  Nor  was 
any  Man  admitted  to  come  within  the  Walls 
of  thefe  Nunneries.  But  I  fhall  treat  further 
of  their  Infcitution  under  the  Head  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  proceed  to  the  Defcription  of  their 
royal  High- ways,  of  which  Auguflin  Carets 
in  yal  gives  the  following  Relation  :  He  fays,  that 
Highways  £[ie  jnca  Guaynacava ,  marching  with  his 
“‘.-nuu.  ^rmy  from  £uj~co ?  to  fubdue  the  Province  of 
V>uitio,  diftant  five  hundred  Leagues  from 
tliac  Capital,  met  with  great  Difficulties  in  his 
March  over  almoft  inacceffible  Rocks  and 
Mountains.  Whereupon  returning  vi&orious, 
he  caufed  a  fpacious  Way  to  be  hewn  out 

through 
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-thrpugh  the  Rocks  5  levelling  the  rough  and  Tei* 
uneven  Ground,  by  railing  it  in  fome  Places 
fifteen  or  twenty  Fathoms,  and  in  others 
finking  it  as  much  i  and  in  this  manner  carried 
on  the  Work  for  fifteen  hundred  Miles  (and 
future  Inca's  continued  it  as  far  to  the  South¬ 
ward.)  He  afterwards  caufed  another  Way, 
of  equal  Extent,  to  be  carried  through  the 
plain  Country  forty  Foot  wide,  which  was 
defended  by  Walls  on  each  fide:  And  along 
thefe  Ways  were  Houfes  at  certain  Diftances, 
lhady  Groves,  and  Rivulets  or  Refervoirs  of 
Water,  introduced  for  the  Refrefhment  of  his 
Troops,  or  weary  Travellers,  upon  a  March. 

At  the  Houfes  erefted  by  the  Inca's  on  the 
great  Roads,  fays  De  la  Vega ,  Travellers 
were  fupplied  gratis  with  Victuals,  and  other 
Provifions  for  their  Journeys:  And  in  cafe  any 
Traveller  fell  fick,  he  was  attended  and  taken 
care  of  as  well  as  he  could  be  at  his  own  Houfe: 

But  the  Truth  is,  fays  the  fame  Writer,  no 
Perfon  was  fuffer’d  to  travel  for  Curiofity, 

Pleafure,  or  private  Bufinefs,  but  only  in  the 
Service  of  the  Inca ,  or  the  Lord  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  i  all  who  had  not  Orders,  or  Licences 
at  leaft,  for  travelling,  were  taken  up  as  V a- 
grants,  and  punifh’d  :  But  De  la  V *.ga  does 
not  inform  us  within  what  Limits  the  Natives 
were  confin’d:  As  I  apprehend,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  travel  any  where  within  the  Dif- 
trift  of  the  particular  Lord  under  whofe 
Government  they  liv’d,  without  a  Licence. 

The  Inca's  alfo  had  their  Palaces  and  Houfes 
of  Pleafure  on  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  in 
thefe  Roads,  from  whence  they  had  the  fineft 
Profpedls  in  the  World :  But  to  proceed  to 
their  Magazines.  In  every  Province,  fays  Magazines 
X)t  la  Vegai  there  were  always  two  Maga¬ 
zines, 
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zines,  or  Store-houfes  ;  in  one  of  which  they 
>aid  up  Corn  and  Provifions  for  the  Support 
of  the  Natives  in  Years  of  Scarcity  and  in 
the  other,  the  Provifions  belonging  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Inca  ;  befides 
which,  they  had  fmaller  Store-houfes,  built 
upon  the  High-ways,  three  or  four  Leagues 
diftant  from  each  other  ;  which  the  Spaniards 
make  ufe  of  at  this  Day,  as  Inns,  when  they 
travel.  AH  the  Eftate  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
Inca ,  within  fifty  Leagues  of  the  City  of 
Cufco ,  was  brought  thither  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  and  Support  of  the  Court ;  the  Overplus 
whereof  the  Inca's  didributed  among  the  vaflal 
Princes,  and  great  Officers  Civil  and  Military, 
that  attended  at  Cufco  in  their  turns;  only  a 
certain  Portion  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Sun, 
within  thofe  Limits,  was  laid  up  in  Maga¬ 
zines  for  the  Ufe  of  the  People  of  the  refpe&ive 
Didri<fts. 

The  Revenues  arifing  in  the  Provinces  above 
fifty  Leagues  from  Cufco ,  were  laid  up  in 
the  King’s  Store-houfes,  and  from  thence  car¬ 
ried  to  the  lefler  Store-houfes,  (landing  on  the 
common  Road,  confiding  of  Ammunition  and 
Provifion,  Arms,  Cloaths,  Shoes,  and  what¬ 
ever  elfe  was  necefiary  for  an  Army  in  the 
Field ;  from  whence  the  Forces  were  readily 
fupply’d  wherever  they  march’d,  and  the 
Soldiery  was  never  quartered  upon  the  People, 
or  in  the  lead  burthenfome  to  them.  There 
were  Magazines  and  Store-houfes  alfo  erecded 
in  the  Mountains  and  Plains  out  of  the  Road, 
at  the  Didance  of  a  Day’s  March  or  two,  near 
fome  Rivulet ;  where  an  Army  might,  at 
any  time,  be  fupply’d  with  Arms  and  Pro¬ 
vifions  of  all  kinds,  and  thefe  were  called 
I mbo^s. 
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From  their  Roads,  we  very  naturally  come  Pen»- 
to  their  Bridges,  by  which  they  pafs  over 
Rivers  ;  and  thefe  feem  to  have  been  the 
meaneft  of  all  their  Works :  They  neither 
knew  how  to  eredl  Arches,  or  to  fix  Piles  in 
the  middle  of  a  Stream  to  fupport  a  Bridge  5 
and  therefore,  whenever  the  Stream  was  too 
wide  to  lay  Planks  over  from  one  Bank  to 
the  other,  they  had  a  kind  of  floating  Bridges 
faften’d  to  each  Side,  made  of  Flaggs  or 
Rufhes  *.  And  inftead  of  Ferry-boats,  they  had 
Floats  of  Calabafhes,  or  Rufhes,  to  convey 
over  Travellers.  It  is  related  alfo,  that  they 
fometimes  fattened  Ropes  crofs  their  Rivers, 
and  drew  themfelves  over  in  Bafkets,  Hiding 
along  the  Ropes. 

As  to  their  Carriages,  and  way  of  Travel-  Their 
ling,  it  appears  that  they  had  no  Cattle  fit  for  Carnages, 
Draught  j  every  thing  was  drawn  by  Men,  T^vel- 
how  weighty  foever  •,  nor  had  they  any  Beads  ijng. 
of  Burthen,  but  a  kind  of  Sheep,  one  of  which 
would  fcarce  carry  an  hundred  Weight,  and 
will  be  particularly  defcrib’d  hereafter,  under 
the  Head  of  Animals  :  Moft  of  their  Baggage, 
therefore,  was  carried  by  Porters.  Their 
great  Men  alfo  were  carried  on  Chairs  or 
Couches,  on  the  Shoulders  of  Men  ;  or  in 
Hammocks  •,  which  lafl  was  the  ufual  way 
of  carrying  fick  People  i  and  is  ftill  ufed 
in  many  Parts  of  America . 
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Of  the  Perfons  and  Habits  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians  y  of  their  Genius  and  Temper  y 
Arts,  Manufactures ,  Foody  Exercifes 
and  Diver  [ions  ;  Difeafes  and  Phyfici - 
ans.  • 


Perfons 
of  the 
Peruvians. 
No  Giants 
or  Mon¬ 
gers  . 


H  E  Peruvians  arc  generally  of 
a  middle  Stature.  There  are  no 
Nations  of  Giants  or  Pigmies, 
in  that  Part  of  the  World,  as  our 
firft  Adventurers  related :  Nor 
can  I  find  any  of  thofe  deform’d  Monfters  in 
South  Americuy  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and 
his  People  were  pleafed  to  amufe  us  with. 

The  Inca,  or  royal  Hiftorian  Garcifiajfo  de 
la  Vega ,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  there  was  a 
Tradition  in  his  Time,  that  a  Race  of  Giants, 
fome  Ages  paft,  invaded  that  Country,  land¬ 
ing  at  Cape  St.  Helena ,  on  the  South  Sea, 
in  2  Degrees  of  South  Latitude  j  and  refers  us 
to  the  Account  Pedro  de  Sieca ,  the  moft  cir- 
cumftantia.l  of  the  Spanijh  Writers,  gives  of. 
them ;  which,  with  the  Reader’s  Leave,  I 
fhall  tranfcribe  the  Subftance  of. 

“  There  were,  fays  De  Siecay  many  Ages 
c‘  fince,  Men  of  an  extraordinary  Size  arrived 
“  in  this  Country  in  great  Ships :  Such  was 
their  Stature,  that  an  ordinary  Man  reach’d 
4‘  but  to  their  Knees  :  Their  Heads  were 
proportionably  large,  cover’d  with  long 

“  Hair 
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“  Hair  hanging  down  their  Shoulders,  and  Peru. 
“  they  had  great  faucer  Eyes,  but  no  Beards. 

“  Some  of  them  were  cloathed  with  the  Skins 
“  of  Beafts,  others  naked,  without  any  other 
“  Covering  than  the  long  Hair  which  Nature 
“  had  given  them.  There  were,  near  Point 
“  St.  Helena,  fame  Ruins  of  vaft  Wells  and 
“  Citterns,  hewn  out  of  the  Rocks,  when 
“  De  Sieca  wrote,  which  he  fuppofed  mult 
be  made  by  thefe  Giants,  to  prefer ve  frefh 
“  Water  in  the  dry  Seafon. 

“  They  were  no  lefs  put  to  it,  he  relates, 
for  Victuals  than  they  were  for  Drink}  for 
:c  one  of  thefe  Giants  eating  as  much  as  fifty 
“  of  jhe  Natives,  they  foon  wafted  the 
“  Country,  and  made  a  Famine  in  the  Place, 
till  they  found  means  to  take  great- Quan- 
;c  tities  of  Fifh,  with  which  they  fatisfied 
44  their  voracious  Appetites. 

“  They  liv’d  but  in  ill  Terms  with  the 
“  Natives }  not  only  becaufe  they  plunder’d 
;t  them  of  their  Provifions,  but  took  their 
“  Women  from  them,  who  died  in  their  rude 
“  Embraces,  or  at  leaft  in  Child-birth  :  Thus 
ct  thefe  Giants  having  no  Women  by  whom 
“  they  could  propagate  their  Species^  were 
“  guilty  of  Sodomy  openly  with  e^n  other  ; 

14  and  were  all  deftroyed  by  Thunder  and 
44  Lightning,  and  an  avenging  Angel,  in  the 
“  very  Adt  *,  only  their  Skulls  and  Bows  re- 
44  main’d  as  an  eternal  Monument  of  this 
44  Judgment. 

“  Pedro  de  Sieca  adds,  that  he  heard  fome 
“  Spaniards  fay,  that  they  had  feen  a  Piece  of 
44  a  hollow  Tooth  of  one  of  thefe  Giants, 
that  weigh’d  above  half  a  Pound ;  and 
44  others  had  feen  a  Shank-bone  of  incredible 
“  Length  and  Bignefs  ;  and  he  thought  the 
VohXXIX.  Z  44  Wells 
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Peru.  «  Wells  and  Cifterns,  already  mention’ dy 
l /V" NJ  “  clear  Teftimonies  of  their  inhabiting  this 
«  Part  of  the  Country.” 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  had  been 
no  Giants  in  Peru  for  many  Ages  before  the 
Spaniards  arriv’d  there  (which  I  look  upon  as 
a  great  Point  gain’d)  and  they  had  only  an 
uncertain  Tradition  that  there  ever  were  fuch 
People.  As  for  the  Cifterns  hewn  out  of  the 
Rocks,  greater'  Things  have  been  effected  by 
Men  of  an  ordinary  Size  -,  and  as  to  a  Tooth 
or  a  (ingle  Bone  or  two,  pretended  to  be  found 
there,  fince  the  Scene  is  laid  on  the  Sea-Coaft, 
both  the  Tooth  and  Bone  might  belong  to 
fome  great  Filh  j  for  we  find  Miftakes  of  the 
like  nature  in  this  Part  of  the  World. 

Sir  Walter  I  proceed,  in  the  next  Place,  to  Sir  Walter 
Rakgb' %  Ralegh's  Monfters  :  The  Writer  of  that  Ex- 
Monfters.  petition  to  Guiana  in  South- America  fays,  as 
for  the  Monfters  of  Men,  they  are  faid  to  be 
not  feen  by  our  Men ,  but  reported  by  the  Sar 
wages,  with  Mouths  in  their  Breafts,  and  Eyes 
in  their  Shoulders  and  of  others,  headed  like 
Dogs,  which  lie  all  Day  in  the  Sea.  Thefe, 
Things  are  ftrange,  fays  that  Author  •,  yet  X. 
dare  not  efteem  them  fabulous,  only  fufpend 
my  Belief,  till  fome  Eye-witnefs  of  our  own. 
fhall  teftify  the  Truth.  But  as  fuch  Monfters. 
have  never  been  feen  fince  in  South- America,  Sir 
Walter ,  had  he  liv’d  in  our  Time,  probably 
would  have  made  no  Scruple  to  have  rejected 
thefe  Stories  as  fabulous }  but  to  proceed  in 
The  real  Defcription  of  their  Perfons.  The  Peru- 
Stature  wians,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  like  other 
and  Com-  Indians,  were  of  a  middle  Stature,  and  of  an 
of^he1  Olive  Complexion  generally  -,  but  near  the 
Peruvians  Equator  of  a  perfedt  Copper-colour ;  their 
Hair,  as  that  of  all  other  People  between  the 

Tropics, 
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Tropics,  always  black  moft  of  them  had  their 
Heads  fhav’d  j  and  the  Hair  of  their  Beards  and 
other  Parts  of  the  Body  was  pull’d  off  from 
time  to  time  with  .Tweezers  whenever  any 
appear’d,  except  on  their  Eye-Brows  and  Eye- 
Lids.  The  feveral  Nations  were  diftinguifh’d 
chiefly  by  their  Head-drefles  :  Some  wore 
whole  Pieces  of  Cotton- Linnen,  wrapp’d  a- 
bout  their  Heads  like  Turbants ;  others  had 
only  a  Angle  Piece  of  Linnen  tied  about  their 
Heads  :  fome  wore  a  kind  of  Hats  j  others. 
Caps  in  the  Form  of  a  Sugar-loaf ;  and  a 
multitude  of  other  different  Fafhions  there 
were  of  their  Head- Attire,  and  thefe  they 
never  alter’d,  but  continued  the  fame  in  their 
refpedtive  Nations  and  Tribes  from  Genera¬ 
tion  to  Generation,  But  this  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  better  fort  of  People  j  for  the  reft,  as 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  went  bare-headed  j  at 
leaft,  the  Spaniards  have  reprefented  them  fo, 
in  the  Pidlures  they  have  given  us  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  at  the  Time  of  their  Conqueft.  The 
Head-drefs,  Cap  or  Turbant,  feems  to  have 
been  granted  to  their  Chiefs  as  a  Mark  of 
Diftin&ion  :  Their  Heads  and  Bodies  alfo 
were  anointed  with  Oil,  or  Greafej  and  fome 
of  them  ufed  Paint,  like  the  reft  of  the 
Americans. 

Their  Holy-day  Drefs  was  a  fort  of  Shirt, 
and  a  Veft  without  Sleeves,  and  a  Mantle  : 
They  had  alfo  Shoes,  or  rather  Sandals,  on 
their  Feet,  made  of  the  Skins  of  Beafts  untan¬ 
ned  5  but  the  common  People  ufually  went 
naked,  except  a  fmall  Piece  of  Linnen  about 
their  Waifts :  They  had  fcarce  any  Clothes 
on  when  they  were  at  Work,  when  they  went 
a  Hunting,  or  travell’d  the  Road, 
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He  la  Vega,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Indians , 
and  of  fome  Nations  of  them  in  his  Days, 
fays,  their  manner  of  Clothing,  or  covering 
their  Bodies,  was,  in  fome  Countries,  as  im- 
modeft  as  ridiculous:  That  fome  had  no  other 
Covering  but  what  Nature  gave  them  •,  tho* 
others,  perhaps  for  Oftentation,  girt  a  Piece 
of  Cotton-Linnen  about  their  Waifts.  He 
had  feen  fome  Nations  of  South- America  that 
went  perfectly  naked,  in  the  Year  1570, 

That  the  Women  went  naked  as  well  as 
the  Men  j  only  thofe  who  were  married  tied 
a  String  round  their  Bodies,  to  which  they 
fatten’d  a  Cotton-Clout  about  a  Yard  fquare, 
which  look’d  like  an  Apron  ;  and  where  they 
had  no  Linnen,  they  made  ufe  of  broad  Leaves. 
So  barbarous,  fays  he,  were  the  Indians  in  the 
hot  Countries,  who  were  not  under  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  the  Inca’s.  And  the  People  in 
the  colder  Countries  were  clothed  only  with 
the  Skins  of  Beafts,  or  Matts,  and  that  rather  to 
defend  them  from  the  Weather,  than  out  of 
regard  to  Mcdefty  or  Decency  j  concluding, 
that  in  his  Time  there  were  fome  Nations  of 
Americans ,  both  Men  and  Women,  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  even  their 
menial  Servants,  that  no  Arguments  but  Force 
could  prevail  on  to  wear  Clothes. 

But  wherever  the  Inca's  had  any  Power  or 
Influence,  fays  He  la  Vega ,  the  People  (he 
muft  mean  the  better  fort  of  People)  were  de-  [ 
cently  cloatn’d  in  hot  Countries,  their  Clothes  i; 
being  made  of  Cotton-Linnen,  and  in  colder  ' 
of  Wool  $  but  every  Garment  was  wove  fit  |> 
for  the  Ufe  it  was  defign’d  without  cutting,  ! 
whether  it  were  a  Shirt,  a  Veft,  or  a  Man-  1 
tie  j  they  were  all  of  a-piece,  as  they  came  I 
from  the  Loom,  only  dy’d  into  various 
Colours  that  never  faded  in 
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In  another  place  De  la  Vega  obferves,  Peru, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  eltablilh’d  Laws  of  the 
Inca's^  that  no  Man  fhould  change  the  Habit 
and  Fafhon  of  his  Country,  tho’  he  chang’d 
his  Habitation. 

The  principal  Ornaments  of  the  Peruvians  Oma- 
were  their  Rings  and  Jewels  in  their  Ears,  ments- 
which  they  ftretch’d  to  a  monftrous  Size, 
and  occafion’d  the  Spaniards  to  give  fome  of 
them  the  Appellation  of  the  People  voith  great 
Ears.  They  had  alfo  Chains  of  Jewels  and 
Shells  about  their  Necks  5  but  I  don’t  find  the 
Peruvians  wore  Gold  Plates,  or  Rings  in 
their  Nofes,  like  the  Indians  fituate  to  the 
Northward  of  the  Equator. 

Antonio  de  Herera  relates,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  invaded  the  North  Part  of 
Peru ,  they  were  oppos’d  by  a  People  that  were 
Hark  naked,  but  painted,  fome  red,  and 
others  yellow :  but  among  thefe  he  informs 
us,  there  were  fome  (probably  their  Chiefs) 
that  had  Mantles,  and  other  Garments  made 
of  Cotton,  or  of  Wool,  and  adorned  with 
Jewels. 

The  Habits  of  the  Peruvian  Women  were  The 
not  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Men,  for  Habits 
thefe  alfo  are  faid  to  have  worn  Veils  and  ^omen 
Mantles  \  only  as  the  Men  fhav’d  their  Heads, 
and  wore  Caps  or  Turbants,  the  Women 
drefs’d  in  their  Hair,  which  reached  down  to 
the  Middle  of  their  Backs,  fometimes  loofe 
and  flowing,  and  at  others  braided  and  twilled 
in  feveral  Braids:  And  as  the  Sun  frequently 
changed  their  Hair  from  black  to  a  rulfet- 
brown,  or  red,  they  were  at  great  Pains  to 
reftore  it  to  its  original  Colour,  dipping  their 
Hair  into  a  black  hot  Liquor,  over  which 
tjiey  would  lie  feveral  Hours  in  great  Un- 

eafinefs. 
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eafinefs,  till  it  was  fufficiently  ting’d  ;  nothing 
being  efteem’d  a  greater  Beauty  among  the 
Women  than  Jong  fhining  black  Hair  :  and 
both  Men  and -Women,  at  Festivals,  and 
other  folemn  Times,  frequently  adorn’d  their 
Heads  with  Flowers  and  beautiful  Feathers  ; 
but  the  Peruvians  now  follow  the  Spanijh 
Modes  in  every  thing. 

The  Americans  were  no  lefs  furpris’d  at 
the  Complexion  and  Drefs  of  the  Spaniards , 
than  the  Spaniards  were  at  theirs  •>  but  admir’d 
nothing  fo  much  as  their  long  Beards,  having 
never  feen  a  Beard  in  their  Country  and  their 
glittering  Swords  and  Fire-Arms  perfectly 
amaz’d  them.  However,  as  the  Spaniards 
did  not  at  firft  treat  them  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
they  adored  thefe  white  Strangers  as  fo  many 
Gods,  and  made  them  rich  Prefents  *,  but  of 
this  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  their  Hiftory : 
I  fhall  only  add,  under  this  Head  of  Com¬ 
plexion  and  Drefs,  that  nothing  amaz’d  the 
Indians  more  than  the  Blacknefs  of  the  Negroe 
Slaves  the  Spaniards  carried  with  them. 
They  could  not  believe  this  to  be  natural, 
having  never  feen  a  Black  in  America.  They 
defir’d  the  Spaniards ,  therefore,  to  let  them 
make  the  Experiment,  and  try  if  they  could 
not  walh  off  the  black  Paint  (as  they  took  it 
to  be)  which  made  the  Negroe  and  his  Mafters 
exceeding  merry. 

As  to  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  this  Peo¬ 
ple,  if  we  were  to  credit  the  firft  Accounts  we 
and  Tem-  received  of  them  from  the  Spaniards ,  they 
per  of  the  were  ijj-j-jg  {3et(;er  than  Brutes  in  human  Shape. 

" d,u  01(1,1  ‘  They  relate,  that  they  facrificed  Men,  and 
even  their  own  Children,  fed  on  human  Flefh, 
were  guilty  of  Sodomy,  and  all  manner  of 
Vice.  And  this  has  been  the  general  Condyff 
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of  Mankind  (as  has  been  obferv?d  already)  to 
reprefent  diftant  Nations,  and  thofe  they  are 
Enemies  to,  as  Barbarians.  The  great  Con¬ 
querors  and  Heroes  of  Antiquity  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  always  reprefented  their 
Enemies,  and  thofe  they  were  pleafed  to  make 
fuch,  as  ftrange  unpolifh’d  Animals  j  and  one 
Reafon  of  invading  and  fubduing  them  they 
pretended  was,  to  civilize  and  inftrudt  them 
in  better  Morals,  as  well  as  in  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  :  And  fuch,  it  feems,  were  the  Pretences 
of  our  modern  Conquerors  of  Peru  and  Mexi¬ 
co  }  namely,  To  reform  that  new  World,  de- 
ftroy  Idolatry,  and  eflablifh  the  Chriflian 
Religion  there }  tho’  in  the  end  it  appears, 
they  made  them,  in  the  Scripture  Phrafe, 
tenfold  more  the  Children  of  Hell  than  they 
found  them. 

It  is  remarkable  alfo,  that  the  Inca's ,  or 
Emperors  of  Perils  gave  much  the  fame 
Reafons  the  Ancients  did,  for  making  War 
upon  their  weaker  Neighbours,  and  fubjeft- 
ing  all  the  Nations  in  that  Part  of  the  World 
under  their  Dominion. 

Garciliajfo  de  la  Vega,  the  royal  Hiftorian, 
in  the  7th  Chapter  of  his  firft  Book,  relates, 
that  he  received  the  following  Account  of  the 
ancient  Inhabitants  of  this  Country,  from  one 
of  his  Relations,  a  Defcendant  of  their  Inca's 


The 
Reafons 
People 
reprefent 
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mies  as 
barbarous. 


or  Kings,  as  he  himfelf  was,  (viz.)  that  they 
were  like  fo  many  brute  Beafts,  without  Re¬ 
ligion  or  Government  •,  they  neither  ploughed 
or  fowed,  or  cloathed  themfelves  ;  they  dwelt 
folitarily  in  Caves  or  Holes  of  the  Rocks ; 
fed  on  Herbs,  Roofs,  and  wild  Fruits,  and 
on  Man’s  Fleflh  ;  enjoyed  their  Women,  as 
well  as  Lands,  in  common,  and  underflood 
nothing  of  Property  :  But  that  their  Father 
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the  Sun  (as  the  Inca's  and  royal  Family  call’d 
him)  beholding  the  favage  Difpofition  of  thefe 
People,  fent  a  Son  and  Daughter  from  Hea¬ 
ven  to  inftrud:  them  in  the  Worfhip  of  him- 
felf  (the  Sun)  to  give  them  Laws  and  Precepts, 
to  teach  them  to  live  in  Societies,  cloath  them- 
felves,  and  cultivate  their  Lands,  and  reform 
their  barbarous  Cuftoms  *,  conflituting  them 
(the  Inca’s)  Lords  and  Princes  over  that  People. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Inca's  of 
Peru ,  like  the  ancient  Law-givers,  pretended 
to  be  defeended  from  fome  God,  who  had 
conferred  the  Dominion  of  thofe  Nations 
upon  them  ;  or  at  leaft,  had  dictated  thofe 
Laws  and  Rules  they  promulg’d  and  requir’d 
the  People  to  obferve.  And  De  la  Vega  tells 
us,  Chap.  12.  of  his  5th  Book,  that  the  two 
principal  Motives  or  Reafons  the  Inca's  gave 
for  making  War  upon  their  Neighbours,  and 
fubduing  them  where  they  refus’d  to  fubmit 
tamely  to  their  Dominion,  were,  the  Barbarity 
and  Ignorance  of  the  People ,  and  the  Violence 
and  Opprejfion  they  exercis'd  over  their  Sub - 
jells.  And  thefe  have  been  the  pretended 
Motives  of  moft  of  our  Heroes  and  Conquerors 
on  this  Side  the  Globe  >  tho’  ’tis  evident.  Am¬ 
bition  is  generally  at  -the  bottom  of  thefe 
fpecious  Pretences:  We  can  never  therefore 
make  a  juft  Eftimate  of  the  Charafters  of  any 
People  from  the  Accounts  we  receive  from 
thofe  who  have  enflav’d  them,  or  ufurp’d  the 
Dominion  over  them.  They  ufually  reprefent 
■the  Conquer’d  in  the  moft  fhocking  and  fright¬ 
ful  Forms,  in  order  to  juftify  or  excufe  their 
own  cruel  Ravages  and  Oppreffions. 

To  proceed  in  the  Character  De  la  Vega 
gives  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  He  fays, 
they  facrificed  Men  to  their  Gods  *,  were 

Canibals  ; 
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Canibals  5  had  Shambles  of  Man's  Flefh,  and  'Peru, 
made  Saufages  of  their  Guts  ;  but  he  reflects  1 — V*"-J 
feverely  upon  thofe  Spanifh  Writers  who  re-  N°Pr°-  r 
tele,  that  there  were  any  fuels  Sacrifices ,  or  or 

any  Canibals  in  Peru,  fince  the  Inca’s  reign* d  Sacrifices 
there  ;  which  was  four  or  five  hundred  Years  or  Cam- 
before  the  Invafion  of  the  Spaniards  j  from  ^a‘s  *!1 
whence  we  may  very  well  conclude,  that  all  the  Peru' 
modern  Accounts  we  have  of  human  Sacri¬ 
fices  and  Canibals  in  South  America  from  the 
Spanifis  Writers  are  falfc.  There  were  no 
fuch  People  when  they  arriv’d  there,  nor  for 
four  hundred  Years  before,  if  we  may  credit 
Be  la  F ega ,  a  Native  of  Peru ,  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  their  Language,  Hiftory 
and  Cuftoms,  than  any  of  the  Spanifis  Waiters, 
and  generally  efteem’d  the  bell  Hiftorian  that 
ever  wrote  of  that.  Country.  AcofU  de  Sieca, 
and  the  reft  of  their  Hiftorians  are  infinitely  to 
blame  therefore,  in  flandering  that  People, 
and  abufing  the  World  with  fuch  fabulous  • 
Relations. 

If  it  be  admitted  then,  that  there  were  no 
fuch  barbarous  People  in  Peru ,  no  Canibals, 
or  any  human  Sacrifices  there  for  four  hundred 
Years  before  the  Spanifis  Conqueft,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  there  were  none  there  be¬ 
fore  that  time  ;  at  leaft  there  could  be  no 
Certainty  of  any  fuch,  the  Peruvians  having 
no  poffible  way  of  recording  their  Hiftory, 
as  they  were  deftitute  of  Letters  ;  and  for  a 
Tradition  of  four  hundred  Years  {landing,  it 
is  not  to  be  much  Valued,  efpecially  when  it 
is  evident,  that  the  Inca's  invented  or  erfeou- 
rag’d  fuch  Stories  ,  of  the  Barbarity  of  the 
conquer’d  Nations,  as  other  pretended  Heroes 
have  done  in  our  Part  of  the  World,  to  excufe 
or  juftify  their  own  Ravages  and  Invafions; 
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and  to  make  the  World  believe  they  have 
been  fuch  mighty  Benefactors  to  Mankind,  by 
reducing  them  to  a  civiliz’d  Life,  and  abolifh- 
ing  fuch  brutifh  Cuftoms  as  they  found  in  the 
conquer’d  Provinces.  I  proceed  now  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  real  Character  of  the  Peruvians 
when  the  Spaniards  arriv’d  there.  Bias  V alera 
(to  whom  De  la  Vega  feems  to  give  entire 
Credit  in  this  Particular,  L.  2.  Cap.  33. 
of  The  Royal  Company  of  Peru)  fays,  that  the 
People  of  Peru  exceed  moft  Nations  'in  the 
World  in  Quicknefs  of  Wit  and  Strength  of 
Judgment  •,  which  appears  in  that,  without 
the  Help  of  Letters,  they  have  attain’d  the 
Knowledge  of  many  Things  which  the  Learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Egyptians ,  Chaldeans ,  and  Greeks , 
could  never  reach.  If  they  had  any  thing  that 
feem’d  fhocking  to  the  Europeans ,  it  did  not 
proceed  from  the  Want  of  natural  Parts,  or 
Endowments  of  Mind,  but  from  their  being 
unpradtifed  in  the  Fafhions  and  Cuftoms  of 
Europe ,  and  their  Want  of  Mafters  to  inftrudt 
them  in  the  Liberal  Sciences  j  for  fuch  of  them 
as  had  the  Advantage  of  Mafters,  fince  the 
Arrival  of  the  Spaniards ,  became  greater  Pro¬ 
ficients  than,  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  and 
would  imitate  any  thing  they  faw  fo  exadtly, 
without  being  taught,  that  it  furprifed  the 
European  Artifts  ;  and  as  to  their  Memories, 
they  generally  exceeded  the  Spaniards ,  and 
would  caft  up  their  Accounts,  by  Knots,  with 
more  Expedition  than  a  European  could  by 
the  Help  of  Cyphers. 

As  to  their  military  Skill  and  Condudt, 
making  Allowance  for  Circumftances,  they 
appear’d  alfo  fuperior  to  the  Spaniards.  Let 
me  fee,  fays  my  Author,  the  braveft  Captains 
of  France  or  Spain  on  Foot,  without  Horfes, 

without  ] 
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without  Armour,  without  Spears,  Swords, 
or  Fire-Arms ;  with  no  other  Cloaths  than  their 
Shirts,  no  other  Head- piece  than  a  Cap  of 
Feathers,  or  Garland  of  Flowers  j  a  Shield 
made  of  a  Piece  of  a  Mat  •,  and  let  their  Diet 
he  only  Herbs  and  Roots  of  the  Field  \  then  let 
us  fee  how  they  will  be  able  to  oppofe  Swords, 
Spears,  Guns, 

I  On  the  contrary,  were  the  Indians  arm’d, 
as  the  Europeans  are,  train’d  up  in  the  fame 
military  Difcipline,  and  inftrudted  in  the  Art 
of  War  by  Sea  and  Land,  they  would  be 
more  invincible  than  the  Turks ,  as  Experience 
has  fhewn  ;  for  whenever  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  were  equally  arm’d,  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated.  No  Eftimate  can  be  made  of 
the  military  Skill  or  Bravery  of  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  therefore,  from  the  Spanifh 
Conqueffs  in  thofe  Empires,  on  account  of 
the  Inequality  of  their  Arms,  and  above  all, 
the  Invention  of  Fire-Arms,  which  was  more 
terrible  to  them  than  all  the  reft,  and  feem’d 
to  them  fomething  more  than  what  was  human 
and  natural  :  And  in  fall  we  find>  that  the 
Indians  of  Chili,  having  furnijh'd  themfelves 
with  European  Arms ,  are  at  this  Day  a  Match 
for  the  Spaniards,  and  have  driven  them  out  of 
many  Places  they  poffefd d  themfelves  of  in 
that  Country. 

-To  return  to  the  Peruvians.  It  is  obferv’d, 
[that  as  they  defended  their  Country,  as  well 
as  could  be  expedted,  with  fuch  Arms  as  they 
had,  yet  when  any  Province  was  conquer’d, 
rand  had  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards ,  they  re¬ 
main’d  faithful  to  them,  however  hardly  they 
were  ufed  ;  and  readily  aflifted  them  in  the 
Conqueft  of  the  reft  of  their  Country  ^  being 
’perfuaded,  that  they  ought  to  remain  faithful 
A  a  2  Subjects 
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Subjects  to  thofe  they  had  fubmitted  to,  how 
unjuftly  foever  they  were  invaded,  and  might 
not  attempt  the  Recovery  of  their  Liberties 
afterwards. 

Friar  Mark ,  who  v/ent  with  fome  of  the 
firft  Invaders  from  Panama  to  Peru ,  fays, 
they  found  the  Peruvians  extremely  hofpitable 
and  kind  •,  courteous  in  Converfation,  and 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards ,  giving  them  Gold 
and  precious  Stones,  Male  and  Female  Slaves, 
and  all  manner  of  Provifions;  Nor  did  they 
offer  to  commit  any  Hoftilities,  till  the  Spar 
wards,  by  their  Outrages  and  Cruelties,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  hand  upon  their  Defence.  It 
muft  be  confefs’d,  that  the  Americans  had 
made  but  little  Proficiency  in  the  Sciences, 
or  indeed  in  mechanick  Arts,  having  never 
convers’d  either  with  Europeans  or  Afiaticks 7 
and  being  dcftitute  of  Instruments,  and  even 
of  proper  Materials  for  forming  them. 

There  were,  lays  De  la  Vega ,  certain  a- 
mong  them  call’d  Amantads ,  who  were  fubtle 
in  their  Argumentation,  and  laid  down  certain 
Phenomena  of  natural  T bangs but  in  regard 
they  were  unacquainted  with  Letters,  they 
could  leave  none  of  thofe  Conceptions  they  had 
form’d  to  Pofterity,  unlefs  fome  few  Principles 
difcover’d  by  the  Light  of  Nature,  which 
they  reprefented  by  Glyphicks,  or  fome  rude 
Figures  *  howevei,  in  Moral  Philofophy,  i 
they  attained  to  a  greater  Degree  of  Perfection  i  i 
for  their  Laws  and  Cuftoms  were  their  daily.  J! 
Leffons,  and  the  DoCtrine  of  Good-manners 
being  the  Study  and  Bufinefs  of  the  Magiftrate,  I 
an  eafy  and  conftant  Improvement  was  made  ; 
therein.  j 

In  Natural  Philofophy  they  had  ftudied  little,  1 
and  only  kne\y  Things  by  their  Effects  j  as,  that 

Fire 
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?ire  would  warm  them,  and  the  like-,  and  Peru, 
hus  they  learn’d  fomething  of  Medicine,  and  vrVs-/ 
he  Virtues  of  Plants  and  Herbs,  which  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Neceffity  taught  them. 

As  to  their  Aftronomy,  they  had  obferv’d  Aftrono- 
he  various  Motions  of  the  Planet  Venus  ;  the  my. 
mcreafe  and  Decreafe  of  the  Moon.  The 
Inca's  alfo  obferv’d,  that  the  Sun  perform’d 
lis  Gourfe  in  the  Space  of  a  Year  ;  tho’  the 
:ommon  People  divided  it  only  by  the  Seafon?  ; 
tnd  the  End  of  their  Harveft,  with  them,  was 
he  End  of  the  Year :  while  the  Inca's  mark’d 
put  the  Summer  and  Winter  Solftices  by  high 
Powers,  which  they  ereded  on  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  of  the  City  of  Cufco.  When  the  Sun 
:ame  to  rife  diredly  oppofite  to  four  of  thefe 
Powers  ereded  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  City, 
ind  to  fet  juft  againft  thofe  of  the  Weft,  it 
was  then  the  Summer  Solftice ;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  it  came  to  rife  and  fet  againft 
four  other  Towers,  it  was  the  Winter  Solftice  : 

Which  Towers,  De  la  Vega  fays,  were  {land¬ 
ing  in  his  Time.  They  had  alfo  ereded 
Marble  Pillars  in  the  great  Court  before  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  by  which  they  obferv’d 
the  Equinodials  ;  and  when  the  Sun  came  near 
the  Equator,  the  Priefts  attended,  and  waited 
to  fee  what  Shadow  the  Pillars  eaft  •  and  when 
the  Sun  at  its  rifing  came  to  dart  a  Shadow 
diredly  from  it,  and  at  Mid-day  the  Pillars 
eaft  no  Shade,  but  were  enlighten’d  on  all 
fides,  they  then  concluded  the  Sun  to  be  in 
the  Equinodial,  and  crown’d  the  Pillars  with 
Garlands  of  Flowers  and  odoriferous  Herbs  j 
and  as  they  held  the  Sun  then  appear’d  in  its 
greateft  Luftre,  this  was  one  of  their  chief 
Feftivals,  wherein  they  offer’d  to  this  Deity  • 
rich  Prefents  of  Gold  and  precious  Stones. 

And 
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And  as  they  defcrib’d  their  Year  by  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun,  fo  their  Months  were 
diftinguifh’d  by  the  Moon,  and  their  Weeks 
were  call’d  Quarters  of  the  Moon  •  but  they 
had  no  Names  for  the  Days  of  the  Week  but 
the  Order  they  flood  in,  as  the  firft,  fecond, 
third,  &c.  They  were  aftonifh’d  at  the 
Eclipfesof  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  and  when  the 
Sun  hid  his  Face,  believ’d  it  was  for  their 
Sins  ;  imagining  it  prognofticated  Famine, 
War  and  Peflilence,  or  fome  other  terrible 
Calamity. 

When  the  Moon  was  entering  into  the 
Eclipfe,  and  it  began  to  grow  dark,  they 
imagin’d  fhe  was  fick  5  and  when  totally  ob- 
fcur’d,  that  fhe  was  dying  j  and  founded  their 
Trumpets,  Kettles  and  Pans,  and  every  thing 
that  would  make  a  Noife,  to  roufe  her  from 
this  Lethargy  *  and  taught  their  Children  to 
cry  out  and  call  upon  Mama  g)uille,  or  Mo- ' 
ther  Moon,  that  floe  would  not  die,  and  leave 
them  to  perifh.  They  made  no  Predictions 
from  the  Sun  or  Moon,  or  the  Conjunction  of 
the  Stars,  but  chiefly  from  their  Dreams,  or 
the  Intrails  of  Bealls  they  offer’d  in  Sacrifice  $ 
and  when  they  faw  the  Sun  fet  in  the  Sea,  as 
they  might  every  Night  to  the  Weft  ward,  they 
imagin’d  the  Waters  were  divided  by  the  Force 
of  the  Fire,  and  that  the  Sun  plunged  himfelf 
into  the  Deep,  diving  quite  through  the  Sea 
to  appear  next  Morning  in  the  Eaft. 
phyfick.  They  had  fo  much  Skill  in  Phyfick,  accord¬ 
ing  to  De  la  Vega ,  as  to  know,  that  bleeding 
and  purging  were  two  neceffary  Evacuations, 
and  ufually  open’d  that  Vein  which  was  neareft 
to  the  Pain  ;  their  Lancet  being  a  fharp-pointed 
Flint  fet  at  the  end  of  a  fmall  Cane,  which 
with  a  gentle  Fillip  cut  it  with  lefs  Pain  than 
one  of  our  Lancets.  They 
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They  ufually  purg’d  when  the  Patient  was 
but  a  little  indifpos’d,  and  before  the  Difeafe 
had  prevail’d,  but  afterwards  left  him  to  Na¬ 
ture  and  a  regular  Diet  5  and  their  principal 
Ingredient  was  a  white  Root  refembling  a 
Turnip,  which  being  dry’d  and  powder’d, 
they  took  in  Water  or  their  ordinary  Drink, 
and  then  the  Patient  fet  himfelf  in  the  Sun, 
that  his  Heat  and  Blefling  might  contribute  to 
the  Operation  ;  and  in  an  Hour’s  time  it  be¬ 
gan  to  work  upwards  and  downwards  in  a 
violent  manner,  bringing  away  Worms  and 
all  indigefted  matter,  and  yet  left  the  Body 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  with  a  very  good 
Appetite,  which  the  fame  Author  fays  he 
twice  experienc’d  by  himfelf. 

Their  Phyfick  was  adminiftred  to  the  Inca's 
and  great  Men  by  Botanifts,  that  ftudied  the 
Virtues  of  their  Herbs  and  Plants.  Thefe 
tranfmitted  their  Secrets  of  this  kind  to  their 
Children,  and  were,  in  a  manner,  hereditary 
Phyficians  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  great 
Lords  ;  but  the  common  People  cured  one 
another  by  fuch  Prefcriptions  as  they  learn’d 
by  Tradition. 

They  had  feveral  Herbs  and  Roots  which 
they  apply’d  to  Wounds  with  great  Succefs  ; 
but  ufed  neither, Plaifters  nor  Ointments,  and 
had  no  compound,  only  fimple  Medicines, 
The  Spaniards  much  improved  their  Phyfick, 
having  difcover’d  the  Virtues  of  many  Herbs' 
and  Plants  that  grew  in  that  hot  Climate, 
which  the  Indians  were  ignorant  of  j  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  their  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  was 
an  excellent  Remedy  againft  the  Cholick  and 
Stone,  obferving  that  the  Indians ,  who  eat  this 
Food  chiefly,  were  never  troubled  with  thofe 
Diftempers. 


They 
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Peru.  They  had  only  Geometry  enough  to  mea- 
furg  their  Lands,  and  defcribe  the  Bounds  and 

Geometry  0f  their  Provinces  3  but  this,  our 

Author  fays,  he  has  feen  well  perform’d,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  City  of  Cufco ,  and  the  Country 
about  it,  with  the  Buildings,  Streets,  Hills, 
Valleys,  Rivers,  Roads,  &c.  as  well  laid 
down  and  diftinguifb’d  by  Lines  and  Colours, 
as  any  of  our  modern  Cofmographers  could 
have  done  it. 

Poetry.  Their  Amanta’s,  or  Philofophers,  were 
Poets  alfo,  and  invented  Comedies  and  Tra¬ 
gedies,  which  were  adted  on  their  Feftivals 
before  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family }  the 
Adtors  being  the  great  Lords  of  the  Court,  and 
principal  Officers  of  the  Army  3  every  one 
adding  the  Part  that  was  agreeable  to  his  Quality 
or  Poft,  and  had  no  conftant  Sets  of  Adtors 
to  perfonate  others  :  The  Subjedt  of  their 
Tragedies  were  the  Vidtories  and  great  Addons 
of  their  Anceftors,  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  beft  Means  they  had  of  preferving  the 
Memory  of  what  was  pafs’d  3  and  yet  in  there 
it  feems  Fidtion  had  fo  great  a  Share,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  diftinguifh  what  was  real  from 
.  what  was  fabulous.  In  their  Comedies,  their 
Hufbandry,  their  Houffiold  Affairs,  and  their 
Commerce  with  the  World  were  reprefented, 
and  the  moft  remarkable  Follies  in  Life  ex¬ 
po  fed. 

Mu  lick.  Thefe  Amanta’s  alfo  compofed  Songs  and 

Ballads  3  for  they  had  both  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  Mufick  3  fome  refembling  our  Trum¬ 
pets,  Flutes,  and  other  Wind-mufick,  but 
intolerably  harfh  and  difagreeable  to  an  Ear 
ufed  to  fofter  Sounds.  They  had  alfo  their 
String-mufick,  but  not  a  whit  better  than  the 
former. 

They 
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They  feem  to  have  been  more  perfect  in  Peru. 

Arithmetick  than  any  Science,  and  would  caft  - - - - 

up  an  Accompt,  fubftrad,  multiply  and  divide  Arithme- 
by  certain  Lines  or  Threads  of  various  Colours  tlck‘ 
tied  in  Knots,  which  they  call’d  ^hippo’s,  with 
more  Expedition  than  art European  by  the  Help 
of  Figures :  And  by  tKefe  Quippo's  they  had 
the  Art  of  imprinting  many  things  in  their 
Memories,  and  communicating  their  Thoughts 
to  others  with  the  Affiftance  of  ill-drawn 
Pictures  or  Images*,  for  they  knew  fomething 
of  Painting  and  Statuary,  as  appears  by  the 
Furniture  and  Ornaments  of  their  Temples 
and  Palaces  •,  every  Plant  and  Animal  almoft 
being  represented  in  Gold  or  Silver  Plate  ^  and 
this  brings  me  to  treat  of  their  mechanick  Media- 
Arts.  And  firll  of  their  Gold  and  Silver-Smiths,  nic!c 
of  whom,  fays  the  royal  Hiftorian  De  h  Vega,  Arts’ 
tho’  there  were  great  Numbers  that  labour’d 
conftantly  at  their  Trade,  yet  were  they  not  fo 
Skilful  as  to  make  an  Anvil  of  Iron,  or  any 
other  Metal,  but  made  ufe  of  a-certain  hard 
Stone  of  a  yellowifh  Colour,  which  they 
Smooth’d  and  polifh’d  *,  nor  had  they  learn’d 
to  put  Handles  to  their  Hammers,  but  beat 
their  Plate  with  certain  round  Pieces  of  Copper 
or  Brafs ;  neither  had  they  any  Files  or  graving 
Tools,  or  Bellows  for  melting  down  their 
Metals  i  but  inftead  of  Bellows,  had  Copper- 
Pipes  of  a  Yard  long,  and  fmall  at  one  End, 
almoft  in  the  Form  of  a  Trumpet,  with  which 
they  blow’d  up  their  Fires.  They  had,  no 
Tongs  to  take  their  heated  Metal  out  of*  the 
Fire,  but  drew  it  out  with  a  Stick  or  a  Copper 
Bar,  and  caft  it  into  a  Heap  of  wet  Earth  to 
cool  •,  and  as  they  had  learn’d  that  the  Steam 
or  Effluvia  arifing  from  hot  or  melted  Metals 
were  prejudicial  to  their  Health,  all  their 
Vol.  XXIX.  B  b  Founderies 


Founderies  were  in  the  open  Air  without  any 
Covering.  Their  Carpenters  had  no  other 
Tools  than  Hatchets  made  of  Copper  or  Flint ; 
no  Saws,  Augers  or  Planes,  not  having  learn’ d 
the  Ufe  of  Iron  ;  tho’  they  did  not  want  Mines 
of  that  Metal  *,  and  inftead  of  Nails,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  already,  they  faftned  their  Tim¬ 
ber  together  with  Cords  or  Withs :  Nor  had 
their  Stone-Cutters  any  Tools  but  fharp  Flints 
or  Pebbles,  with  which  they  wore  out  the 
Stone  in  a  manner  with  perpetual  rubbing  ; 
Pullies  and  other  Engines  alfo  were  wanting 
for  lifting  and  placing  Stones  in  theirBuildings  5 
all  was  done  by  Strength  of  Hand,  and  Mul¬ 
titudes  were  employ’d  to  remove  a  Piece  of 
Stone  or  Timber,  which  an  ordinary  Team 
of  Horfes  would  have  drawn  upon  proper 
Carriages:  And  yet  under  the  Want  of  all 
thefe  Things  they  raifed  ftrong  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  Edifices,  as  appears  by  their  Buildings 
already  defcrib’d,  the  Ruins  whereof  are  feen 
at  this  Day. 

They  ufed  a  Thorn  or  a  fine  Bone  for  a 
Needle,  and  their  Threads  were  the  Sinews  of 
Animals,  or  the  Fibres  of  fome  Plant,  or  of 
the  Bark  of  a  certain  Tree.  Sciffars  they  had 
none,  and  their  Knives  were  Flint  or  Copper ; 
and  under  fuch  Difadvantages  (as  my  Author 
obferves)  their  Needle- work  was  very  in¬ 
different. 

Combs  were  made  of  the  long  Thorns  al¬ 
ready  mention’d,  fet  on  each  Side  a  Piece  of 
Cane,  which  ferv’d  for  the  back  of  the  Comb; 
and  the  Rafors  they  fhav’d  their  Heads  with 
were  no  better  than  fharp  Flints  j  in  which 
Operation  the  Patient  underwent  fo  much, 
that  there  was  nothing  the  Spaniards  carried 
over,  was  more  acceptable  to  them,  than  fteel 

Rafors 
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Rafors  and  Scifiars  :  They  had  no  Looking-  Peru. 
Glaffes,  but  inftead  of  them,  the  Peruvian 
Ladies  made  ufe  of  a  round  Plate  of  polilh’d 
Brals  or  Copper  ;  and  in  this,  the  Natives  of  the 
Eafl- Indies  agree  with  them,  having  no  other 
Mirrors  at  this  Day,  but  what  they  get  of 
the  Europeans. 

As  to  ordinary  Working  Trades,  there 
were  no  Fraternities  or  particular  Men  that 
applied  themfelves  to  thelej  but  every  Man 
was  his  own  Carpenter,  Shoemaker,  Weaver, 

Taylor,  and  Mafon :  Every  Man  knew  how 
to  weave,  make  his  Cloaths,  build  his  Houfe, 
and  cultivate  his  Lands  $  and  the  Women  af- 
fifted  in  the  moft  laborious  Employments. 

But  there  were  Societies  of  Poets,  Painters, 
Muficians,  Goldfmiths,  Engravers,  Founders, 
and  Accomptants,  who  were  employ’d  in  the 
Service  of  their  Temples,  and  of  their  Princes  * 
and  great  Men  \  but  ordinary  and  neceffary 
Works,  as  has  been  faid,  were  done  by  the 
Family  :  The  common  People  inftruCted  their 
Children  in  them,  and  never  hir’d  Servants, 
or  call’d  in  foreign  Affiftance  ;  and  for  the 
bolite  Arts,  as  they  were  not  neceflary  to  their 
pubfiftence,  fo  they  never  troubled  themfelves 
About  them. 

-  Their  Woollen  and  Cotton  Cloths,  which 
hey  wove  and  dy’d  into  all  manner  of  Colours, 
were  their  principal  Manufactures  j  but  no 
Man  was  fuffer  d  to  wear  a  Garment,  Cap, 

>r  Turbant,  of  different  Colours,  but  thofe  of 
Ihe  royal  Blood. 

>  Their  Carpets  and  Blankets,  on  which  they 
/ay,  were  made  of  the  Wool  of  their  Country 
isheep,  or  the  fine  Hair  of  their  Goats  j  and 
heir  Hammocks  of  Cotton,  or  other  Net¬ 
work.  In  the  hot  Countries,  as  has  been 
B  b  2  obferv’d, 
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Peru,  obferv’d,  their  Garments  were  of  Cotton  j 
and  in  the  colder  Countries  of  Wool,  wove 
exadtly  fit  for  the  Ufes  they  defign’d,  and  the 
Pieces  never  cut. 

Trafick,  They  had  little  or  no  Trade,  either  with 
Foreigners,  or  with  one-another  >  every  Fa¬ 
mily  having  its  Plantation,  and  all  Necelfaries 
almoft  within  itfelf  y  .only  they  fometimes 
truck’d  or  barter’d  Fruits  and  Eatables  with 
their  Neighbours,  fome  Grounds  producing 
what  others  wanted. 

Food.  The  general  Food  of  the  Peruvians ,  before 
the  Spaniards  arriv’d  amongft  them,  was 
Maiz,  or  Indian  Corn  (which  has  been  already 
deferib’d,  in  treating  of  Mexico.)  This  they 
ground  between  two  Stones,  and  made  thin 
Cakes  and  Bifcuits  of  the  Flower,  which  they 
baked  on  their  Hearths  or  Stoves:  They  alfo 
boil’d  it,  and  made  a  fort  of  Hafty-Pudding 
of  the  Maiz  ,  and  in  fome  Countries  that 
did  not  produce  Maiz,  they  had  a  very  fmall 
Grain,  or  Seed,  that  was  produced  from  a 
Plant  like  Spin  age  •,  and  this  they  converted 
to  the  fame  Ufes.  In  other  Parts,  they  had 
the  Caffavy-Root,  which  they  boil’d,  dry’d, 
and  ground  to  Powder  \  of  which  alfo  they 
made  thin  Cakes  that  ferv’d  them  inftead  of 
Bread  :  They  eat  alfo  Potatoes,  and  other 
Roots,  and  almoft  all  manner  of  Fruits  raw, 
roafted  and  boil’d,  which  their  Country  pro¬ 
duc’d  :  Nor  was  there  fcarce  an  Herb  that 
grew,  but  what  ferv  d  them  for  Food,  not  as 
Sauce  or  Sallads,  as  we  ufe  them,  but  as  fub- 
ftantial  Difhes  ^  as  to  Flefh,  they  eat  very 
little,  for  their  Incas  and  great  Lords  were 
Mafters  of  all  the  Cattle  wild  and  tame,  and 
of  all  the  Game  of  the  Country,  which  the 
common  People  were  not  fuffer’d  to  take  or 

kill 
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kill  under  the  fevereft  Penalties.  But  there  Peru, 
was  a  general  Hun  ting- bout  appointed  by  their  “V’" 
Princes  once  a  Year  ;  wherein  a  great  deal  of 
Venifon  and  Game  was  taken,  and  diftributed 
to  the  People,  who  cut  it  in  thin  Slices  and 
dry’d  it }  and  this,  with  the  Flefh  of  the  tame 
Cattle,  which  was  alfo  given  them  annually, 
ferv’d  for  the  whole  Year : .  They  never  eat 
Joints  of  Meat,  or  indeed  any  Quantity  of 
it  as  the  Europeans  do,  but  having  cut  their 
dry’d  Flefh  in  Pieces,  ftew’d,  and  feafon’d  it 
high  with  Axi  or  Pepper  ;  they  eat  it  as  Sauce 
to  their  other  Food,  and  as  we  eat  Anchovies, 
or  Pickles,  to  relifh  our  Flelh.  I  don’t  know 
any  Country  between  the  T ropicks  where  the 
People  eat  great  Meals  of  Flefh  :  In  many 
Places  they  eat  none  at  all  (much  lefs  human 
Flelh.)  The  SpaniJJo  Hiftorians.  obferve,  that 
one  of  their  Men  eat  ten  times  as  much  as  an 
Indian.  Their  ufual  way  of  drefftng  their 
Food  was  in  Pans  or  Difhes  over  their  Stoves, 
on  which  they  ftew’d  or  baked  it,  and  they 
roafted  their  Roots  and  Fruits  in  the  Embers 
frequently. 

The  ufual  Times  for  eating,  according  to 
De  la  Vega ,  were  between  Eight  and  Nine 
in  the  Morning,  and  about  Sun-fet  in  the 
Evening  •,  for  they  made  but  two  Meals  a- day. 
However,  they  were  not  altogether  fo  ab- 
ftemious  in  drinking  as  eating.  Their  Gentry 
:  and  great  Men,  who  had  little  elfe  to  do,  fate 
drinking  great  part  of  the  Day  ;  and  of  the 
fame  Indian  Corn  that  ferv’d  them  for  Bread, 
h  they  made  a  kind  of  Malt,  and  brew’d  good 
£  ftrong  Drink  of  it.  The  Maghey  Tree  alfo 
affords  them  a  very  ftrong  intoxicating  Li¬ 
quor  ;  and  they  make  a  kind  of  Wine  of 
j  almoft  all  manner  of  Fruits,  by  boiling  or 

fteeping 
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Peru,  fteeping  them  in  Water  but  the  common 
People,  I  find,  very  feldom  drank  any  ftrong 
Liquors.  The  common  Beverage  here,  as 
well  as  in  Mexico ,  was  Water  with  a  little 
of  the  Flower  of  Maiz  infufed  into  it,  being 
the  fame  that  our  Buccaneers  call  Pofoley  or 
Poor  Soul.  But  as  they  have  both  Palm  and 
Cocoa  Trees,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  taught  them  to  draw  Palm  Wine, 
and  drink  the  Liquor  of  the  Cocoa-Nut,  as 
they  have  taught  them  to  eat  and  drink  all 
manner  of  Meat  and  Drink  that  Spain  affords  ^ 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Spaniards  obferve, 
has  been  no  Advantage  to  them  y  for  fuch  fort 
of  Meat  and  Drink,  they  tell  us,  is  by  no 
means  fit  for  People  that  live  between  the 
Tropicks,  and  has  introduc’d  many  Difeafes 
the  Peruvians  knew  nothing  of  before,  info- 
much  that  they  give  this  as  one  Reafon  the 
Natives  of  America  do  not  multiply  fo  fail  as 
they  did  formerly,  but  rather  decreafe  in  their 
Numbers  at  prefent  j  but  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  Pretence  to  conceal  their  own  Barbarity, 
who  depopulated  thefe  Countries  by  their  Cruel¬ 
ties  and  Oppreffions,  and  would  now  have  us 
believe  that  the  Natives  have  been  diminifh’d 
by  this  Alteration  in  their  Diet,  I  very  much 
queftfon  :  For  ’tis  certain,  the  Wines  the  Spani¬ 
ards  have  taught  them  to  make  of  Grapes,  will 
rather  preferve  their  Healths  than  deftroy  them 
in  that  hot  Climate  •,  and  as  People  have  no 
Inclination  to  eat  great  Quantities  of  Meat 
there,  they  very  feldom  hurt  themfelves  that 
way. 

Neither  can  I  think,  but  that  Milk,  Butter 
and  Cheefe,  which  the  Natives  knew  nothing 
of  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards ,  muft  be 
a  good  wholefome  kind  of  Diet  in  that  warm 

Latitude .» 
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Latitude  j  and  of  thefe  they  have  a  great  deal  Peru, 
at  this  Day,  now  European  Cattle  are  multi-  v — 'v“”‘ 
ply’d  10  prodigioufly,  as  all  Writers  agree 
they  are  5  and  Pm  apt  to  think,  one  Reafon 
of  that  Increafe  is,  that  neither  Spaniards  or 
Indians  in  that  warm  Country  are  very  fond 
of  Flefh  of  any  kind. 

While  I  am  treating  of  their  Food,  it  is  Feafc. 
very  natural  to  fpeak  of  their  Feafts,  of  which 
they  had  many  within  the  compafs  of  a  Year ; 
particularly  four  in  Honour  of  the  Sun,  and 
one  at  every  new  Moon,  which  I  fliall  enlarge 
on  under  the  Head  of  Religion.  They  had 
alfo  their  Feafts  at  the  Acceffion  of  their 
Princes,  and  upon  every  Vidory  or  Conqueft 
as  with  us :  Feafts  at  their  Weddings  and  the 
Birth  or  Weaning  of  their  Children,  and  al- 
moft  upon  every  joyful  Occafion  as  in  other 
Countries.  And  at  thefe  the  Guefts  were  en¬ 
tertain’d  with  vocal  and  inftrumental  Mufick, 
and  Dancing,  and  the  Men  drank  hard  ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  De  la  Vega ,  they  always  left  off* early 
in  the  Evening  and  went  home,  and  rifing 
betimes  in  the  Morning  return’d  to  the'  Feaft 
again  *,  fome  of  thefe  Entertainments  Jafting 
feveral  Days.  Their  Princes  and  great  Men 
alfo  at  fuch  Times  were  entertain’d  with  Tra-Plays- 
gedies  and  Comedies,  in  which  the  Nobility 
and  great  Officers  aded  the  principal  Parts. 

Nor  were  there  any  conftant  Setts  of  mercenary 
Adors.  However,  according  to  De  la  Vega , 
they  did  not  fpeak  their  own  Senfe,  but  their 
Poets  compos’d  the  Play,  and  put  Words  in 
their  Mouths  j  which  might  be  a  proper  and 
very  eafy  way  of  inftruding  the  young  No¬ 
bility  and  Gentry  in  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Politicks,  and  of  forming  their  Adion, 
and  giving  them  an  agreeable  Addrefs. 
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Peru.  The  exercifing  their  Arms,  the  Lance  or 
v  »vv  Spear,  the  throwing  Darts,  and  lhooting 
^Arnr  Arrow®,  were  other  Parts  of  their  Recreations 
0i  1  3'  and  Diverfions  ;  to  which  all  the  better  fort 
of  People  were  bred  ;  and  indeed  we  find  Part 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Inca's  addidled  to 
War  and  warlike  Exercifes  (as  others  were  to 
the  Service  of  their  Temples)  and  train’d  up 
to  Hardlhips  from  their  Infancy,  in  order  to 
make  them  good  Soldiers,  and  qualify  them 
for  Polls  in  the  Army. 

Hunting  Hunting  was  another  of  their  Exercifes  and 
Diverfions  ;  but  diis  was  not  permitted  to  the 
common  People.  They  were  not  to  meddle 
with  the  Bealls  of  Chace  or  Game,  under  the 
fevereft  Penalties  ;  only  once  . a  Year  the  Prince 
appointed  a  general  Hunting-Match  in  fome 
Part  of  his  Dominions,  contriving  it  fo,  that 
every  Place  enjoy’d  four  Years  Reft  ^  during 
which  Space  the  Game  never  were  difturb’d, 
but  had  time  to  increafe. 

Of  thefe  hunting  Expeditions,  De  la  Vega 
gives  the  following  Account.  He  fays, 
after  the  Breeding-time  was  over  every  Year, 
the  Inca  or  Prince  affign’d  a  certain  Part  of 
the  Country  for  this  Diverfion,  appointing 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  Indians  to  encom- 
pafs  a  certain  Space  of  Land,  and  beat  twenty 
or  thirty  Leagues  round  by  the  fides  of  Rivers, 
and  through  Woods  and  Mountains  j  and 
they  march’d  along  hooping  and  hollowing 
till  the  Game  came  to  be  fo  ftraiten’d  on  all 
fides  that  they  could  not  get  away,  and  were 
eafily  taken.  As  to  wild  Bealls,  fuch  as  Lions, 
Bears,  Foxes,  Mountain-Cats,  Serpents,  and 
all  venomous  Creatures,  thefe  they  kill’d  as 
they  went  along,  and  did  not  drive  them  into 
the  Circle  with  the  Game  j  which  confilled 

chiefly 
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chiefly  of  red  and  fallow  Deer,  and  of  the  Peru, 
wild  Huanacu  or  Lama’s,  and  Vicuna’s,  that  >,***,v"i*^ 
is,  the  Country  Sheep  and  Goats*  of  which 
there  was  fuch  Plenty,  before  the  Spaniards 
arriv  d  there,  that  they  frequently  took  thirty 
or  forty  thoufand  of  thefe  fort  of  Deer  and 
Cattle  at  one  Hunting- Match. 

The  Female  Deer  they  fuffer’d  to  efcape, 
except  the  old  barren  Does  which  were  kill’d. 

They  releas’d  alfo  as  many  of  the  Males  as 
were  thought  neceffary  to  propagate  the  Spe- 
cies;  and  the  reft  being  kill’d,  their Flefti  was 
divided  among  the  common  People  ;  they  alfo 
ihore  the  Sheep,  and  divided  the  Wool  in 
like  manner.  But  the  fine  Hair  of  the  Vicu- 
na  s,  or  Goats,  was  referv’d  for  the  Inca  and 
the  Royal  Family  ;  for  no  other  People  might 
prefume  to  wear  Garments  made  of  it. 

But  befides  thefe  annual  Huntings,  if  I  un- 
derftand  Be  la  Vega  right,  the  Caraca’s,  or 
great  Lords,  had  every  one  the  Privilege  of 
hunting  and  taking  Game  within  their  re- 
ipemve  Territories  or  Lordlhips  ;  tho*  the 
common  People  were  not  fuffer’d  to  meddle 
with  them  at  any  time. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Head  </>  their  Exer- 
cifes  and  Diverlions,  it  may/oe"  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  every  Nobleman  and  Gentleman  Everv 
learn  d  fome  mechanick  Art,  Tuch  as  the  mak-  Noble- 
ing  o  t  eir  Arms,  Utenfils  xof  Hulbandry,  man 
Cloathing,  and  the  like,  in  wffch  they  bulled  iearn’d 
themfeives  when  they  had  nothing  elfe  to  do  :  ^de. 

An  idle  flothful  Man  being  univerfally  detefted 
and  feverely  punilh’d  by  the  Laws  of  Peru  : 

Even  their  Women  of  Quality  carried  their  Vif;ts  and 
Keels,  Spindles,  and  Needle-work  with  them  Ceremo- 
Jherever  they  vifited  5  nor  was  the  Lady  ofnk$< 

■he  Family  ever  found  unemploy’d 
Vol.XXIX.  Cc 
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Peru.  They  were,  according  to  De  la  Vega,  like 
the  Chinefe ,  courteous  and  ceremonious  even 
to  a  Fault  in  their  Vifits  and  Commerce  with 
each  other,  always  addreffing  their  Superiors, 
and  even  their  Equals  and  Inferiors,  in  the 
moil:  obliging  and  complaifant  Language ; 
and  yet  thefe  were  the  People  that  the  firft 
Spanijh  Adventurers  reprefented  as  brutilh  and 
barbarous,  and  made  this  the  Pretence  for 
taking  away  their  Country  and  enflaving  them  j 
many  of  the  Indians  they  charge  even  with  fa- 
crificing  their  own  Species  and  eating  them  * 
particularly  here  in  Peru,  jicofta,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Writer,  has  the  Afliirance  to  fay, 
they  facrificed  Children  at  their  grand  Fefti- 
vals.  Whereas,  De  la  Vega ,  who  was  a 
Native  of  Peru ,  and  better  acquainted  with 
their  Cuftoms  than  any  Man  that  ever  wrote, 
is  pofitive  there  were  no  human  Sacrifices  or 
Canibals,  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Inca's, 
which  'nded  three  thoufand  Miles,  while 

they  *d  Peru ,  which  was  lour  or  five 

hundre  rs  i  and  what  there  was  before 
that  Tii  Man  can  pretend  to  fay,  there 
being  no  thing  as  Letters  amongft  them 
to  record  Adtions.  But  to  return  to  the 
£aces  Exercifes  i  Peruvians.  The  being  fwift 
of  Foot  w.  e°m’d  a  very  great  Accom- 
plifhment,  i  izes  givenjo  thofe  that  ex¬ 
celled  at  then  -Races  by  publick  Autho¬ 
rity  5  for  as  was  no  Writing,  every 

thing  of  Impc*  was  committed  to  Memo¬ 
ry  :  And  if  a  t  Viceroy,  or  Governor, 
had  any  thing  to  aunicate  to  the  Emperor 
at  Cufco ,  it  was  a  y  word  of  Mouth,  and 

Pods  and  t^'iat  not  by  one  ^  -  ~IS’  ^ut  Per^aPs  by  forty 
Expreffes.  or  an  hundred :  For  at  every  Quarter  of  a 
League  on  the  great  Roads  were  little  Houfes 
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or  Guard-rooms,  where  feven  or  eight  of  the 
Emperor’s  Meffengers  or  Purfuivants  always 
attended,  who  were  of  the  better  fort  of  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  capable  of  receiving  and  telling  a 
Meffage  very  exa&ly,  their  Heads  being  as 
well  furnifh’d  as  their  Heels :  One  or  more  of 
thefe  were  difpatch’d  upon  all  Affairs  of  State  ; 
and  having  deliver’d  their  Meffage  at  the 
next  Stage,  fomeof  thofe  ran  and  deliver’d  the 
Meffage  to  the  next,  and  fo  on  till  they  reach’d 
the  Court ;  but  they  all  carried  their  Quippo’s 
or  colour’d  Strings  and  Knots  with  them,  which 
as  to  Numbers,  and  the  Qualities  of  many 
Strings,  affifted  their  Memories  very  much, 
and  prevented  Miftakes.  And  fo  fwiftly  did 
thefe  Expreffes  (or  Chaquis)  run,  that  the 
Court  received  the  Intelligence  in  twenty-four 
Hours,  tho’  the  Governor  who  fent  it  was  at 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Miles  diftance  :  And  in 
cafe  of  a  Rebellion  or  Invafion,  they  had  Bea¬ 
cons  on  high  Hills  at  proper  Difiances,  which 
they  fired,  and  thereby  gave  Notice  from  one 
to  another  ;  fo  that  the  Court  had  Intelligence 
of  it  in  a  few  Hours  from  the  remote!!  Part  of 
their  Dominions. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Peruvian  Animals . 


Peru. 

Animals. 


S  Peru  and  Mexico  both  lie  for 
“IsAfe  the  moft  part  between  the  Tro- 


S} 


picks,  their  Animals,  Beads,  Birds, 
an<^  Fift1^  are,  f°r  the  mod  part, 
tjje  fame  Species.  I  fhall  not 


Paco’s,  or 

Peruvian 

Sheep 


therefore  defcribe  thofe  again  that  have  been 
treated  of  already  in  Mexico ,  but  fpeak  chiefly 
of  fuch  as  feem  peculiar  to  Peru.  And  firft 
of  thofe  Animals  to  which  the  Europeans  have 
given  the  Names  of  Sheep  and  Goats,  becaufe 
they  refemble  thofe  Animals  more  than  any 
other  we  have  in  this  Part  of  the  World. 

The  Peruvian  Sheep  I  find  in  different 
Authors  are  cali’d  by  different  Names,  as 
Paco’s,  Lama’s,  Huanacu,  and  Guanacu  j  and 
thefe  are  didinguilh’d  again  by  the  tame  and 
the  wild,  the  large  and  the  fmall  kind.  The 
large  tame  Huanacu,  De  la  Vega  informs  us, 
is  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Stag,  and  refembles  a 
Camel  the  mod  of  any  other  Bead,  only  it 
hath  no  Bunch  on  its  Back :  He  hath  a  long 
fmooth  Neck,  his  Body  is  cover’d  with  a 
coarfe  Wool,  and  the  Hide  makes  excellent 
Leather.  They  are  of  a  Difpofition,  fays 
Bios  Valera ,  as  gentle  and  tradable  as  the 
Indians  themfelves,  being  fo  tame  that  a 
Child  may  govern  them,  and  were  the  only 
Beads  ufed  in  carrying  of  Burdens  when  the 
Spaniards  arriv’d  there.  The  tame  ones  differ 

as 
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is  much  in  Colour  as  Horfes  do  in  Europe ; 
jut  the  wild  are  always  of  a  Chefnut  Colour : 
rhe  Flefh  of  this  Creature  is  tender,  and 
xceeding  fine  eating,  and  fo  wholefome  and 
noffenfive,  that  it  is  the  Food  of  fick  Peo- 
)le,  and  preferred  before  Chickens  \  but  what 
hey  were  moft  valued  for  before  Horfes  and 
Vlules  were  imported  was,  their  carrying 
Surdens  ;  all  kind  of  Merchandize  being 
ranfported  from  one  Part  of  the  Country  to 
he  other  on  the  Backs  of  thefe  Creatures. 
De  la  Vega  fays,  it  was  common  to  fee  eight 
mndred  or  a  thoufand  of  them  in  a  Caravan, 
ind  being  very  fure- footed,  they  would  carry 
heir  Burdens  over  Rocks  and  Precipices, 
vhere  a  Man  could  hardly  travel  on  Foot : 
rheir  ufual  Burden  was  about  three  or  four- 
core  Pound  Weight,  with  which  they  tra¬ 
velled  nine  or  ten  Miles  a-day  ;  but  were  not 
o  be  driven  beyond  their  ufual  Pace,  for  if 
hey  were,  they  tired  and  lay  down,  and  there 
vas  no  getting  them  up  again,  tho’  their 
burdens  were  taken  off  their  Backs  ;  for  which 
Eleafon  they  had  always  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
mladen  in  their  Caravans  j  and  when  they 
)bferv’d  any  one  of  the  laden  Sheep  began 
o  tire,  they  eas’d  him  of  his  Burden,  and  laid 
t  upon  one  that  was  frefh. 

They  were  no  Charge  to  their  Matters, 
vho  only  took  off  their  Packs  and  turn’d  them 
ip  to  graze  in  the  common  Fields  at  the  End 
)f  every  Stage  ;  tho*  they  would  eat  Corn  if 
t  was  given  them :  Nor  was  there  any  need 
>f  Pack-faddles,  the  Wool  on  their  Backs 
erving  inftead  of  them :  And  as  they  were 
:loven-footed,  and  had  a  callous  fpungy 
Vlatter  at  the  Bottom  of  their  Feet,  they 
leeded  no  Shoeing. 


The 
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Pern.  The  lefTer  fort  of  Sheep,  or  Paco’s,  carry’d 
no  Burdens,  but  their  Flefh  was  almoft  as  good 
Meat  as  the  former,  and  their  Wool  long 
and  much  efteem’d,  of  which  they  made 
feveral  forts  of  Stuffs  for  Cloathing,  dying  it 
of  various  Colours  that  never  chang’d  or  laded. 
But  the  Peruvians  neither  milked  the  one  01 
the  other,  or  indeed  any  Animal. 

The  wild  Sheep,  to  which  the  Name  oi 
Huanacu  fometimes  feems  to  be  appropriated, 
afforded  them  Wool,  but  not  fo  fine  as  the 
tame  ones  ;  nor  was  their  Flefh  fo  good  Meat. 
De  la  Fega  relates,  that -the  Males  ufually 
kept  a  Watch  on  the  Hills  while  the  Females 
fed  in  the  Valleys  ;  and  when  they  difcover’d 
any  People  coming  towards  them  neigh’d  like 
Horfes  *,  whereupon  the  Females  fled  to  their 
Cover,  and  the  Males  always  brought  up  the 
Rear  till  they  were  out  of  Danger. 

Vicugna,  The  Peruvian  Goats  (call’d  Vicugnes  or 
or  Goats.  Ficund’s')  had  that  Name  given  them  by  the 
Spaniards ,  becaufe  they  relembled  European 
Goat  more  than  any  other  Animal:  It  is  a 
long-leg’d  Creature,  bigger  than  the  largeft 
Goat,  without  Horns,  and  fo  fwift  of  Foot, 
that  no  Greyhound  can  take  it,  and  therefore 
they  are  ufually  fliot  or  fnar’d.  Their  Flefh 
is  lean,  tough,  and  ill-tafted,  and  yet  in  much 
Efteem  with  the  Indians  on  account  of  fome 
medicinal  and  healing  Qualities  it  is  faid  to 
have  :  And  its  Wool,  or  rather  fine  foft  Fur, 
is  much  more  efteem’d  than  the  Wool  of  theft 
Sheep  ;  for  of  this  they  make  the  fineft  Gar¬ 
ments  and  Carpets,  which  were  permitted  to 
be  worn  and  ufed  only  by  the  Inca's  and  the 
Royal  Family,  And  as  this  Wool  is  of  a 
light  Chefnut  Colour,  they  never  dy’d  it, 
Thefo  Creatures  commouly  herd  together 
'  "  in 
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n  the  higheft  Parts  of  the  Mountains  near  the  Peru- 
Snows.  v— 

jjcofia  relates,  that  in  thefe  and  moft  of  the  Bezoar- 
vild  Cattle  of  Peru ,  the  Befoar-Stone  is  found  Stone, 
n  their  Stomachs  and  Bellies,  and  that  there 
ire  fometimes,  two,  three,  or  four  together 
>f  different  Shapes,  Size,  and  Colour,  fome 
is  big  as  Filberts,  others  of  the  Size  of 
Pidgeons  Eggs,  orWalnuts,  and  fome  as  large 
is  Hens  Eggs  ;  and  he  had  feen  of  them  as 
uig  as  Oranges,  and  they  were  alfo  of  feveral 
Colours  >  fome  black,  others  white,  dark, 
grey,  green,  and  fome  look’d  as  if  they  were 
gilded,  and  were  covered  with  many  Coats 
and  Skins.  The  Bezoar-Stone  is  found  both 
in  the  Male  and  Female,  and  all  Beafts  that 
engender  it  chew  the  Cud,  and  ufually  feed 
upon  the  Rocks  in  the  Snow.  And  as  there 
are  many  Herbs  and  venomous  Reptiles  that 
poifon  the  Waters  and  Paftures  in  this  Country, 
fo  there  is  one  Herb,  which  the  Vicuna's  and 
other  Beafts  which  engender  the  Bezoar-Stone, 
run  to  by  Inftindt  when  they  find  themfelves 
poifon’d,  and  by  that  means  expell  it :  And 
the  Indians  are  of  Opinion,  that  of  this  Herb 
the  Stone  in  the  Stomach  of  thefe  Animals  is 
•compounded  j  from  whence  it  receives  that 
Virtue  againft  Poifons,  and  produces  many 
Other  wonderful  Effects ;  and  this,  our  Author 
obferves,  agrees  with  Pliny's  Relation  of  the 
Mountain- Goats,  which  fed  upon  poifonous 
Herbs  without  fuffering  any  Damage  :  but 
'thefe  feem  to  be  very  uncertain  Conjectures. 

Our  Author  adds,  that  thefe  Stones  are  fre¬ 
quently  form’d  in  the  Stomach,  upon  little 
Pieces  of  Wood,  Shells,  or  Iron,  which  are 
found  in  the  Centre  of  the  Ball.  Since  thefe 
Stones  have  been  fo  much  in  Efteem,  the 

Indians 
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Peru.  Indians  have  counterfeited  them,  and  thefe 
Counterfeits  not  producing  the  like  Effects  as 
thofe  that  are  real  have  made  fome  People 
queftion  their  good  Qualities  5  but  Acofla  af- 
fures  us,  he  has  feen  many  notable  Cures  done 
by  them. 

Deer.  There  are  red  and  fallow  Deer  in  Peru,  but 
much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Europe  ;  they  were  fo 
numerous  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards , 
that  they  came  in  Droves  into  the  Villages, 
the  common  People  never  attempting  to  kill 
or  take  them,  as  they  were  royaLGame.  They 
had  alfo  tame  and  wild  Rabbits,  and  thefe  every 
Man  was  at  Liberty  to  keep  or  take,  and  fcarce 
a  Houfe  was  without  them. 

Wild  As  to  wild  Beads,  they  had  fome  few  Lions, 

Beafts.  but  neither  fo  large  or  fo  fierce  as  thofe  of  Africa. 
They  had  ftill  fewer  Bears,  and  not  any  Tygers, 
unlefs  upon  fome  of  the  higheft  Mountains  of 
the  Andes.  Nor  do  I  find  they  had  any  Wolves, 
fo  that  People  travell’d  in  great  Security,  and 
their  tame  Cattle  were  in  no  Danger  of  being 
dedroy’d  by  them  as  in  Europe  j  which  was 
very  happy,  efpecially  as  they  had  no  Dogs 
capable  of  defending  their  Flocks  ;  and  indeed 
they  had  no  other  Dogs  but  a  kind  of  Mon¬ 
grels  or  Lurchers  that  never  bark’d.  De  la 
Vega  mentions  a  Bead  that  is  found  on  the 
Mountains  of  the  Andes  in  Shape  like  a  Cow, 
but  lefs,  and  without  Horns ;  of  whofe  Hides 
they  make  Buff  and  very  drong  Leather  :  But 
he  fays,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  Pecoree  or 
Warree  (a  kind  of  American  Hog  defcrib’d  in 
Mexico)  in  Peru ,  or  any- where  to  the  Wed- 
ward  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes. 

Monkeys.  There  are  great  Numbers  of  Monkeys  in 
this  Country  of  various  Kinds  and  Colours, 
fome  with  Tails,  others  without,  and  fome 

four 
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four  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  Monkeys. 
The  account  Acefta  gives  of  their  Tricks  and 
Dexterity  is  fcarce  credible,  and  yet  we  find 
De  la  Vega  afierts  he  has  been  an  Eye-witnefs 
of  the  like. 

Some  of  thefe  Monkeys,  fays  Acofta ,  are 
black,  others  grey,  and  a  third  fort  are  fpotted. 
Their  Activity  and  Motion  is  fuch,  that  they 
feem  to  have  Reafon  and  Difcourfe  :  They 
would  leap  from  one  Tree  to  another;  and 
when  the  Diftance  was  fuch,  that  one  could 
not  reach  the  Place,  they  would  hang  them- 
felves  from  the  Bough  of  aTree,  one  at  theTail 
of  another,  and  fetching  a  long  fwing,  the 
lower-mod  with  the  help  of  the  other  would 
throw  himfelf  to  the  Bough  they  aim’d  at,  and 
when  he  was  there  help’d  his  Companions  after 
him.  Thefe  Monkeys,  when  they  were  tam’d 
and'  taught,  feem’d  to  equal  Men  in  Under- 
flanding.  He  faw  one  of  Carthagena  that  was 
often  fent  to  the  Tavern  for  Wine,  his  Mailer 
giving  him  Money  in  one  Hand  and  a  Bottle 
in  the  other  :  And  when  the  Creature  came  to 
the  Tavern,  he  would  not  deliver  his  Money 
till  he  had  receiv’d  his  Wine  ;  and  if  the  Boys 
met  him  by  the  way,  and  play’d  the  rogue 
with  him,  he  would  fet  down  his  Bottle,  and 
throw  Stones  at  them  till  he  had  clear’d  his 
way,  and  then  take  up  his  Bottle,  and  run 
home.  -And  tho’  he  loved  Wine  exceflively, 
would  never  touch  a  Drop  without  his  Mailer’s 
Leave  :  If  he  met  with  a  Woman  well  drefs’d 
he  would  feize  upon  her  Cloaths,  and  be  more 
familiar  with  her  than  Ihe  defired.  Concluding, 
that  he  thought  there  was  no  Animal  in  the 
World  fo  fagacious  and  fo  delighted  with  hu¬ 
man  Society  as  this  Species  of  Monkeys. 

Vol.  XXIX.  D-  d  ft 
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Pc-ru.  It  has  been  obferv’d  already,  that  there 
— v  ;  were  not  to  be  found  sither  in  Peru,  or  any 
other  Part  of  America ,  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived  there,  any  Horfes,  Cows,  Elephants, 
Camels,"  Affes,  Mules,  Sheep,  or  Hogs. 

Cvt’e  The  firfl  Horfes  and  Mares  were  carried 
imported  over  about  the  Year  1495,  from  Andaluzia  in 
£u~  Spain ,  to  the  Ifland  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba, 
where  they  multiplied  prodigioufly,  and  were 
from  thence  tranfported  to  Mexico  and  Peru, 
being  of  great  Service  to  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
Conquefts  :  They  were  fo  valuable  that  no 
Mah  knew  what  Price  to  fet  upon  his  Horfe, 
or  indeed  would  part  with  him  on  any  Terms, 
only  in  cafe  the  Matter  dy’d,  or  return’d  to 
Spain,  his  Horfe  was  fet  to  fale,  and  the  Price 
was  ufually  four  or  five  thoufand  Crowns  ;  and 
my  Author  relates  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
a  certain  Spanijh  Gentleman,  who  feeing  a 
Negroe  Boy  leading  a  fine  manag’d  Horfe  in 
the  Year  1554,  offer’d  ten  thoufand  Crowns 
for  the  Horfe  and  the  Boy,  which  was  refus’d 
by  the  Officer  that  own’d  them  ;  and  a  few 
Days  after,  the  Horfe  was  killed  in  a  Battle, 
and  the  Matter  mortally  wounded  j  but  the 
Price  of  Horfes  foon  abated,  being  turn’d 
loofe  into  the  Fields,  where  they  multiplied 
a-pace,  and  prov’d  a  better  Race  than  their 
Spanijlo  Sizes,  being  broke  and  made  fit  for 
Service  at  'three  Years  of  Age. 

The  Indians  were  a  great  while  exceeding 
fearful  of  Horfes,  and  never  thought  them- 
felves  fafe  if  they  faw  one  loofe  in  the  Streets, 
expecting  to  be  trampled  under  foot ;  nor 
would  any  of  them  for  a  great  while  be  per- 
fuaded  to  take  up  the  Trade  of  a  Blackfmich 
(tho’  they  prov’d  excellent  Artifts  in  forming 
any  kind  of  Metal)  left  they  fhould  be  put 

upon 
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upon  ftioeing  of  Hor%  ■  And  the  Indian  Bovs 
that  were  taught  to  drefs  their  Horfes  could 
hardly  ever  be  perfuaded  to  mount  them. 

.  The  Spaniards  at  firft  found  feme  Difficulty 
in  breaking  thole  wild  Colts  that  were  bred 
in  the  Mountains,  but  when  they  had  once 
broke  them,  they  became  the  molt  tradable 
Animals  in  the  World. 

Cows  and  Oxen  alfo  were  highly  valued 
when  they  were  firft  imported.  De  la  Fern 

Swr/x3’  rrat  k*?ew  t^ie  fitft  Man  that  was 
Maher  oi  a  Cow  in  Peru  and  that  the  firft 

Oxen  he  ever  faw  at  Plow  was  in  the  Valley 
]r  Cufc°  “?  tjhe  Year  1550,  when  a  great 
aiany  thoufand  Indians  were  aflembled  to  fee 
:he  Novelty  of  the  Sp'anijh  Hufbandry. 

The  firft  ^Cowf  were  only  preferved  for 
breeding,  and  when  they  had  multiplied  a 
Ktle,  and  were  brought  into  the  Market  for 
jale,  they  were  ulually  fold  at  200  Crowns 
^head,  but  in  1554  they  were  fallen  to  100 
-towns  a-piece,  and  in  the  Year  ,59o  they 
vere  fo  mightily  increafed  that  they  were  fold 
or  twenty  or  thirty  Shillings  a-head :  And  be- 
ng  fuffered  to  run  wild  in  the  Mountains  they 
/ere  within  a  little  time  hunted  in  the  manner 
elcribed  in  Mexico ,  and  killed  for  their  Hides 
mich  made  Part  of  the  Cargoes  of  fuch  Ships 
s  failed  to  Old  Spain  :  Their  Flefii  it  feems 
ras  little  valued  either  by  the  Spaniards  or 
ndiansy  which  (hews  how  abfurd  it  is  to  re- 
refent  the  People  who  inhabit  thofe  hot  Coun- 
ieSj  between  the  Tropicks  as  Devourers  of 
lan  s  F.elh,  where  they  eat  little  or  no  Fleffi 
id  could  not  digeft  what  we  call  a  Belly-foil 
Meat  if  they  did  I  have  feen  Cuts  indeed 
fome  Hiftories  of  thofe  Countries  where  the 
atives  are  reprefemed  roafting  of  Legs  and 

♦  2  Arms 
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Peru.  Arms  of  Men  upon  Spits,  but  fuch  Writers 
furely  were  little  acquainted  with  the  Cookery 
of  the  Peruvians,  who  never  faw  a  Joint  of  any 
Meat  roafted  till  the  Europeans  came  amongft 
them.  The  little  Flefh  they>had,  as  has  been 
obferv’d  already,  was  cut  into  thin  Slices,  and 
dry’d  over  a  flow  Fire,  fo  that  it  would  keep 
feveral  Months ;  and  when  they  drefs’d  it  they 
ftew’d  a  little  of  it  with  a  good  quantity  of 
FTerbs,  Roots,  Fruits  and  Pepper,  in  a  Pot, 
fix  or  feven  Flours,  and  I  don’t  find  they  had 
any  other  way  of  d  refling  their  Meat :  So  far 
were  they  from  roafting  whole  Joints  either  of 
Men  or  Animals  upon  Spits. 

A  Jack-Afs  it  feems  was  in  much  efteem 
alfo  in  Peru  at  firft,  the  Spaniards  buying 
them  to  get  Mules  out  of  their  Mares  :  De  la 
Vega  fays,  he  knew  one  fold  for  near  eight 
hundred  Crowns,  and  a  Goat  for  an  hundred, 
but  thefe  alfo  multiplied  fo  faff  that  they  were 
become  of  little  Value  in  his  time.  Flogs 
were  much  dearer  than  Goats.  Pedro  de  Sieca 
relates,  he  faw  a  Sow  and  Pigs  fold  for  near 
four  hundred  Pounds,  and  that  young  Pigs 
were  fold  for  a  hundred  Crowns  a-piece,  but 
then  we  are  to  confider  how  plentiful  Silver 
was  in  thofe  Countries  at  that  time  *,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  would  give  any  Price  for  their 
own  Country  Food  :  Thefe  Animals  alfo  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  Peru  to  a  prodigious  Degree  •,  for 
De  la  Vega  relates,  that  he  faw  two  Sows  in 
1558  that  had  two  and  thirty  Pigs  each. 

There  have  alfo  been  fome  Camels  carried 
over,  but  thefe  have  not  increafed  much. 

The  firft  European  Sheep  De  la  Vega  faw  in 
Peru  was  in  the  Year  1556,  when  they  were 
valued  at  forty  and  fifty  Crowns  a-head,  but 
they  were  increafed  fo  much  inrten  Years  time, 

that: 
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that  a  Sheep  might  be  had  for  a  Trifle;  one  Pern. 
Reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  there  are  no 
Wolves,  or  fcarce  any  wild  Beafts  to  deftroy 
them.  And  as  they  have  great  Numbers  of 
Sheep,  fo  they  have  a  proportionable  Quantity 
of  Wool,  but  not  fine^  all  the  Wool  I  have 
leen  in  Countries  between  the  Tropicks  has 
been  coarfe,  and  more  like  Hair  than  Wool; 
and  indeed  the  Spanijb  Writers  tell  us,  the 
Wool  of  Peru  ferv’d  only  for  the  cloathing  ot 
the  common  People ;  the  Garments,  the  Indian 
Princes  wore  were  made  of  the  fine  Flair  or 
Furr  of  the  Vicugnes,  or  Mountain-Goats. 

There  were  not  it  feems  either  Houfe-Cats 
or  Rats  in  Peru  till  the  Spaniards  imported 
them,  and  the  Rats  probably  were  carried, 
thither  in  Shipping  againft  their  Wills }  but 
they  multiplied  fo  faft,  and  grew  fo  large  on 
the  Coaft  of  Peru,  that  in  the  Year  1572  and 
1573,  they  almoft  occafion’d  a  Famine,  by 
eating  up  the  Corn  as  foon  as  it; was  fown,  and 
by  pilling  the  Bark  of  the  Fruit-Trees,  and 
gnawing  the  Roots ;  infomucji  that  they  were 
forc’d  to  publilh  a  Proclamation,  or  A t\  of 
State,  that  every  Houfe  Ihould  lay  Ratfoane 
to  deftroy  them,  and  in  the  mean  time  that 
they  Ihould  cover  their  Meat  and  Drink  from 
the  Rats,  to  prevent  People’s  being  poifon’d  : 

De  la  Vega  fays,  as  he  walk’d  one  Evening 
by  the  Water-fide,  he  faw  the  Ground  cover  d 
with  Rafs  that  had  been  poifon’d  and  came 
thither  to  drink  for  above  an  hundred  Paces ; 
and  by  this  and  fome  other  Means  their  Num¬ 
bers  were  confiderably  leflen’d  for  a  time. 

The  Peruvians ,  according  to  De  la  Vega >  Fowls, 
had  no  tame  Fowls  or  Poultry  till  the  Spa¬ 
niards  imported  them,  vuilefs  it  were  a  Fowl 
that  fomething  refembled  a  Duck,  and  was 

between 
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between  the  Size  of  a  Goofe  and  a  Duck  : 
Thefe  the  Indians  called  Nunma ,  deriving  the 
Name  from  Nuna ,  to  fuck ,  becaufe  they  drew 
in  their  Meat  as  if  they  were  fucking. 

But  as  to  wild  Fowl  and  Birds  they  had 
great  Variety  both  on  the  Land  and  on  the 
Water  :  They  had  Eagles,  but  not  fo  large  as 
thofe  of  Europe  ^  Hawks  of  feveral  kinds,  and 
fome  forts  that  were  never  feen  on  this  Side 
the  Hilantick.  but  the  Spaniards  could  never 
bring  any  of  them  to  fly  at  Game,  and  there¬ 
fore  imported  Spanijb  Hawks  for  that  Sport : 
The  mofl  remarkable  Bird  of  Prey  was  that 
which  the  Indians  call’d  the  Conder ,  or  Cun- 
tar ,  many  of  which  with  the  Wings  extended 
meafured  fifteen  or  fixteen  Foot  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  one  Wing  to  the  other  3  they  are  a 
very  fierce  voracious  Fowl,  and  have  Feet  like 
a  Hen  (not  Talons  like  the  Eagle  3)  however, 
they  are  fo  ftrong  that  two  of  them  3tis  faid 
will  fet  upon  a  Bull  or  a  Cow  if  they  find 
them  lying  down,  and  rip  up  their  Bowels  3 
and  fome  of  them  have  killed  Boys  of  ten  or 
twelve  Years  of  Age,  and  devoured  them  3 
they  are  black  and  white  like  a  Magpye,  and 
have  Combs  on  their  Heads  3  and  when,  they 
rife,  or  light,  theirWings  make  fuch  a  humming 
Noife  that  it  aftonifhes  a  Man  3  there  are  but 
very  few  of  thefe  terrible  Animals,  but  it 
feems  they  make  no  fmall  havock  among  the 
Cattle  where  they  haunt. 

The  fame  Writer  mentions  a  kind  of  large 
Carrion  Crows,  which  devour  Flefh  to  that  de~. 
gree,  that  they  can’t  fly  till  they  have  difgorg’d 
it,  and  fays  it  is  one  of  the  Diverfions  of  thq 
Country  to  purl'ue  them  on  Horfehack  3  when 
they  fpue  up  the  Flefh  all  the  way  they  run 
'  .  till 
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till  they  are  light  enough  to  fly ;  but  are  fome-  Peru, 
times  taken  before  they  can  moant. 

Upon  the  Coaft  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean  there 
are  fuch  Numbers  of  Birds  and  Fowls  which 
prey  upon  the  Shoals  of  Fifh,  that  they  fome- 
times  darken  the  Sky  for  two  or  three  Leagues, 
in  Dc  la  Vega" s  Phrafe  ;  their  Rivers  and 
Lakes  alfo  abound  in  Water  Fowl,  fuch  as 
Herons,  wild  Ducks,  wild  Geefe,  Swans,  and 
many  other  kinds  that  we  never  faw  in  Europe. 

They  have  two  forts  of  Partridges,  and  a 
pretty  great  Plenty  of  them  *  one  fort  as  large 
as  Hens,  and  the  other  lefs  than  European 
Partridges,  both  of  them  of  a  greyifh  Co¬ 
lour,  and  delicious  Food ,  they  have  alfo 
good  (lore  of  Wood-pidgeons,  but  had  no 
Dove-houfe  Pidgeons  till  they  were  imported 
from  Spain  ;  there  are  Turtle-doves  of  the  Size 
and  Colour  of  thofe  of  Europe ,  and  others  no 
bigger  than  Larks,  that  build  in  the  Eves  of 
Houfes,  and  a  great  Variety  of  fmall  Birds; 
but  they  abound  more  in  Parrots  than  any 
other,  and  thefe  are  of  various  Sizes  and  Co¬ 
lours,  the  leaft  of  the  Bignefs  of  Larks,  and 
the  largeft  as  big  as  Pullets ;  they  are  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  red,  and  fome  of  them 
have  fine  long  Feathers  in  their  Tails,  with, 
which  the  Indians  adorn  their  Heads  on  Fefti- 
val  Days. 

Thefe  Parrots,  at  the  Seafon  of  the  Year 
when  the  Corn  is  ripe,  come  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  into  the  Plains  in  fuch  Numbers  that  they 
lpoil  great  Quantities  of  Maiz,  or  Indian 
Corn. 

The  South-Sea  is  well  replenifh’d  with  all  Fifh. 
manner  of  Fifh  (particularly  Pilchards)  which 
are  a  great  Part  of  the  Subfiftance  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  upon  the  Peruvian  Coaft,  but  their  Rivers 

afford  , 
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Pern,  afford  fcarce  any  Fifh,  which  is  afcrib’d  to' 
— v— — 1  their  Rapidity  falling  with  great  Violence  from 
the  high  Mountains  of  the  Andes ,  and  the 
Shallownefs  of  their  Channels  ;  and  there  may 
be  this  further  Reafon  for  it,  that  moft  ol  them 
are  dry  at  one  Seafon  of  the  Year,  when  the 
Fifh  mull  perifli  if  there  were  any  in  them } 
at  other  times  they  have  fome  Filh  in  their 
Lakes,  but  fcarce  any  that  are  good  for  much, 
moft  of  them  a  fmall  long  Fry  not  bigger 
than  Sprats  and  without  Scales:,  there  is  one' 
kind  indeed  De  la  Vega  mentions  that  has  a 
broad  Head  like  a  Toad,  which  he  fays  are 
pretty  good  eating. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  VII. 

Of  the  Mexican  Vegetables ,  viz.  s/'  their 
Forejl  and  Fruit  Frees ,  C0/77,  ii&r- 
^0,  Flowers ,  Balm ,  Gums,  and 

Drugs. 

OREST  or  Timber  Trees  are  Peru, 
very  fcarce  in  Peru,  unlefs  in  the  L. ''VNJ 
Province  of  Quitto  near  the  E-  b!^eta' 
quator ,  and  here  they  have  Ce-  Foreft 
dars,  Cotton-Trees,  Coco-Trees,  Trees. 
Palms,  Mangroves,  B&mboes, 
the  Maho-Tree,  Light-wood,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  Wood  which  have  been  defcrib’d  in 
treating  of  Mexico  ',  but  none  are  more  valuable  Kinquim, 
than  the  T ree  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  or  Pertwi- 
Kinquina ,  or  Peruvian  Bark, which  grows  in  the  an  Bark‘ 
Province  of  Quitto,  upon  the  Mountains  near 
the  City  of  Loxa  (fituated  in  5  Degrees,  South 
Latitude.)  Mr.  Bernard  informs  us,  that  it  is 
of  the  Size  of  a  Cherry-Tree,  the  Leaves  round 
and  indented,  and  bears  a  long  reddilh  Flower, 
from  whence  arifes  a  kind  of  Pod,  in  which 
is  found  a  Kernel  like  an  Almond,  cloath’d 
with  a  flight  Rind  :  That  Bark  which  comes 
from  the  Trees  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  is  thickeft,  becaufe  it  receives  moft  Nou- 
rifhment  from  the  Earth.  It  is  fmooth,  of  a 
whitifli  Yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale  Brown 
within  j  that  which  comes  from  the  Trees  at 
the  Top  of  the  Mountains  is  abundantly  more 
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Peru,  delicate;  but  the  Trees  which  grow  in  the 
bv"-j  Middle  of  the  Mountains  have  a  Bark  ftill 
browner  than  the  other,  and  more  rugged  ; 
all  thefe  Barks  are  bitter,  but  that  from  the 
T rees  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Mountains  lefs  than 
the  others. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Bark  of  the 
lead:  Virtue,  is  that  which  grows  intheloweft 
Places ;  becaufe  it  abounds  more  with  earthly 
and  watry  Parts,  than  that  which  grows  high, 
which  for  the  contrary  Reafon  is  better ;  but 
the  beft  is,  that  which  grows  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Mountains,  becaufe  it  has  not  too  much  or 
too  little  Nourifhment :  There  is  another  kind 
of  this  Bark  which  comes  from  the  Mountains 
of  Pvtofi  (in  2  i  Degrees  and  a  half,  South 
Latitude)  that  is  browner,  more  aromatick, 
and  bitterer  than  the  former,  but  much  fcarcer 
than  any  of  the  reft. 

The  Qualities  we  ought  to  obferve  in  the 
Bark  are,  that  it  be  heavy,  of  a  firm  Subftance, 
found  and  dry  ;  we  ought  to  rejed  fuch  as  is 
rotten,  and  will  fuck-in  Water  prefently,  and 
fuch  as  flies  into  Duft  on  breaking,  or  is  dirty 
and  unclean ;  but  we  ftiould  make  choice  of 
little  thin  Pieces,  dark  and  blackifh  without, 
with  a  little  white  Mofs  flicking  to  it,  and 
reddifh  within,  and  it  ftiould  be  of  a  bitter 
difagreeable  Tafte:  That  which  is  of  a  ruflet 
Colour  ought  to  be  rejeded  ;  and  Care  fhould 
be  taken  there  be  no  otherWood  mix’d  with  it, 
there  being  fometimes  more  of  that  than  of  the 
Bark  itlelf. 

Emery  deferibes  the  Kinquina  or  fever 
.BarkJn  the  following  manner;  he  fays,  the 
T ree  from  whence  it  is  taken  is  of  the  Size 
of  an  ordinary  Cherry-Tree,  and  that  there 
are  two  Sorts  of  it,  the  one  cultivated,  and  the 
-•  1;  other 
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Other  wild,  and  that  the  cultivated  is  much  Peru, 
preferred  to  the  other  ;  that  the  belt  Bark  is  of 
the  moft  lively  Colour,  refembling  dark  Cin¬ 
namon,  moft  curl’d  up,  as  coming  from  the 
fmaller  Branches }  of  a  bitter  Tafte,  very  af- 
tringent,  or  rough  and  ftiptick  upon  the 
Tongue,  and  whitifh  outwardly  :  The  thick 
flat  dark-coloured  is  not  fo  good,  and  if  ic 
wants  the  bitter  Tafte  and  Stipticity  is  good 
for  nothing. 

Phyficians  obferve,  that  it  is  a  Specifick 
for  all  forts  of  intermitting  Fevers  and  A- 
gues,  and  that  it  flops  Catarrhs  and  Fluxes 
of  all  forts;  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given 
in  continued  burning  Fevers,  or  when  the  Fit 
is  upon  the  Patient :  It  is  prohibited  alfo  in 
Obftrudlions,  or  where  People  are  coftive,  and 
in  many  other  Cafes  •,  and  in  fhort,  they  would 
never  have  it  adminiftred  without  the  Advice 
of  the  Learned  ;  but  to  me  it  feems  to  be  the 
moft  innocent  Medicine  that  ever  was  taken, 
efpecially  if  the  Bark  be  chew’d  :  This  way  I 
believe  it  may  be  taken  almoft  in  any  Cafe,  and 
tat  any  Time,  without  any  Danger,  and  is  not 
near  fo  naufeous  as  in  the  Powder  \  and  if  I 
may  judge  by  Experience,  has  more  Effedt 
this  way  than  any  other,  and  a  lefs  Quantity 
of  it  will  do  than  when  it  is  taken  in  Powder ; 
one  Reafon  whereof  may  be,  that  Perfons  who 
:  chew  it  ufually  make  choice  of  the  beft  ; 
whereas  the  Apothecary  crams  Wood  or  any 
thing  down  the  Patient’s  Throat,  and  fucn 
Rubbifh  cannot  be  expedted  to  have  the  fame 
Succefs  as  real  Bark. 

Maiz,  or  Indian  Corn,  which  has  been  de-  Indian 
fcrib’d  already,  may  be  call’d  the  Staff  of  Corn- 
Life  in  this  Country,  being  as  generally  eaten 
as  Wheat  in  Europe.  They  alfo  made  their 
E  e  2  ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft  Drink  of  it  after  they  had  fteep’d  ahd 
'dry’d  it,  as  we  do  Barley  ^  and  as  the  Country 
is  for  the  moft  part  hot  and  dry  as  well  as 
mountainous,  they  were  at  great  Pains  in 
colledting  the  Waters  and  introducing  Rivulets 
into  their  Corn-fields,  without  which  this 
kind  of  Grain  will  not  grow  in  that  hot  Cli¬ 
mate.  They  throw  their  Fields  therefore  into 
level  Squares,  that  they  may  retain  the  Water* 
and  where  they  meet  with  a  Mountain  of  a 
tolerable  good  Soil  they  cut  it  into  Squares, 
one  above  another,  from  the  Bottom  to  the 
Top,  fupporting  them  with  little  Stone  Walls ; 
fo  that  they  look  like  hanging  Gardens  or 
Stairs  :  And  if  they  can  meet  with  a  Fountain 
on  the  Top  of  the  Hill,  from  thence  they 
water  all  the  Squares  beneath :  They  ufed  alfo 
to  make  Aquedudts  and  Canals,  feveral  hundred 
Miles  in  Length,  into  which  they  brought 
all  the  Streams  and  Rivulets  they  could  meet 
with,  and  from  thefe  every  Man  was  allow’d 
to  let  Water  into  his  Grounds,  in  his  turn, 
to  improve  both  his  Corn  and  Grafs.  So  dili¬ 
gent  and  induftrious  were  the  ancient  Peruvi¬ 
ans  in  their  Hufbandry.  But  the  Spaniards , 
we  are  told,  have  let  moft  of  thefe  Aquedu&s 
run  to  ruin  ;  one  Reafon  whereof  may  be,  that 
the  Spaniards  have  now  introduc’d  Wheat 
and  other  European  Grain,  which  may  not 
require  fo  much  Moifture  :  And  another  Rea¬ 
fon  for  this  Negled  may  be,  that  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries  are  not  half  fo  populous  as  when  the 
Spaniards  arriv’d  there,  and  confequently  lefs 
Grain  is  wanting.  I  can’t  avoid  taking  Notice  ' 
here,  that  the  Chinefe  and  the  Peruvians  feem 
to  agree  pretty  much  in  their  Agriculture,  and 
to  have  been  equally  induftrious  in  improving 
their  Grounds,  cutting  their  Hills  into  fquare 
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Spots,  fo  as  to  make  them  Fruitful  to  the  Top.  Peru. 
Both  thefe  diftant  Nations  alfo  agreed  in  this,  L 
that  human  Dung  was  the  beft  Compoft  for 
fome  Grounds. 

By  the  Sea- Coaft,  below  Arequipa,  for 
two  hundred  Leagues,  they  ufe  no  other  Dung 
but  that  of  Sea-Fowls,  of  which  there  are 
incredible  Numbers  breed  on  the  Iflands  near 
the  Coaft,  and  lay  fuch  Heaps  of  Dung,  that 
at  a  Diftance  they  appear  like  Hills  of  Snow. 

On  other  Parts  of  the  Coaft,  more  to  the 
Southward,  they  dung  their  Lands  with  a 
fmall  Fifti  like  Pilchards  5  and  it  is  with  in¬ 
finite  Labour  here,  for  fix  or  feven  hundred 
Leagues  along  the  Coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili  y 
that  the  Natives  find  a  Subfiftence  $  for  they 
have  no  Springs  or  Rivers  j  nor  does  a  Drop 
of  Rain  ever  fall  on  thofe  parch’d  Sands; 

The  Natives  therefore  near  the  Sea,  according 
to  De  la  Vega ,  dig  through  the  Sand  eight  or 
twelve- Foot  deep,  and  there  meeting  with 
Earth  which  has  fome  Moifture  in  it,  plant 
Grains  of  Maiz  in  Holes,  at  equal  Diftances, 
and  in  the  fame  Holes  put  fome  Pilchards 
Heads,  which,  without  any  other  dunging  or 
watering,  brings  the  Corn  to  Perfetftion  by 
which  Means  they  get  Bread  enough  to  fuftain 
the  few  Inhabitants  that  dwell  on  that  barren 
Part  of  the  Coaft. 

Wheat  and  Barley,  my  Author  fays,  were  European 
firft  imported  into  Peru  about  the  Year  1540,  Grain 
by  a  noble  Lady,  who  had  a  Plantation  be-  m 
j  ftow’d  on  her  by  the  Spamjh  Viceroy,  for 
>  being  fo  great  a  Benefaftor  to  the  Country  ; 

1  both  thefe  kinds  of  Grain  thriving  well,  and 
yielding  a  great  Increafe  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Peru. 
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Francis  de  Car av antes ,  a  Nobleman  of 
Toledo ,  had  the  Honour  of  planting  the  firft 
Vines  in  Peru ,  which  he  imported  from  the 
Canaries  about  the  fame  time.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  a  very  few  Years  afterwards,  made 
Wine  there  ;  but  it  feems  the  Indians  prefer¬ 
red  their  own  Liquor,  made  of  Indian  Corn, 
to  any  Wine  made  of  Grapes,  and  liked  Bread 
made  of  Maiz  better  than  wheaten  Bread  • 
fuch  ungentile  Palates  had  my  Country-men, 
fays  La  Fega. 

They  water  their  Vineyards  in  all  Parts  of 
Peru  chiefly  by  turning  Rivulets  through  them, 
or  letting-in  the  Water  from  fome  adjacent 
River  or  Refervoir  •,  for  the  Country  is  lo  hot 
and  dry,  that  their  Vines  will  yield  no  Grapes 
if  they  are  not  water’d :  When  they  would 
have  them  bear  Fruit  therefore,  they  water  the 
Vines,  and  they  have  ripe  Grapes  at  what 
Time  of  the  Year  they  pleafe. 

The  fame  thing  is  obferv’d  of  their  Maiz 
or  Indian  Corn,  one  Man  is  fowing  of  it, 
while  his  Neighbour  has  it  grown  up  a  good 
Height,  and  perhaps  is  ready  for  Harveft  •, 
that  it  may  truly  be  faid,  in  great  Part  of  the 
Country,  they  know  no  Difference  of  Seafons. 

Olives  have  been  carried  over  alfo  into  Peru , 
but  they  do  not  thrive  there  fo  well  as  other 
European  Plants  -?  tho’  they  are  found  very 
agreeable  to  the  Soil  of  Chili.  Hov/ever, 
Peru>  at  this  Day,  abounds  in  Sugar-Canes, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Figs,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Pears,  Quinces,  Nebtarines,  Peaches,  Apri¬ 
cots,  Plumbs,  and  Pomgranates  •,  none  of 
which  Fruits  were  in  Peru  before  the  Spaniards 
arrived  there :  But  they  had  Coco-nuts,  Cacao- 
nuts,  Pine-apples,  Guava’s,  Plantains,  and 
mod  of  the  Fruits  enumerated  in  Mexico. 

As 
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As  to  the  Kitchen-Garden,  they  had  neither  Peru. 
Lettice,  Radilhes,  Turnips,  Garlick,  Onions, 

Beets,  Spinage,  Afparagus,  Melons,  Cucum*  Gardens 
bers,  Peafe,  Beans  or  Rice  j  of  all  which 
there  are  now  great  Plenty,  as  there  are  alfo 
ot  Rofes,  Jeffamin,  and  many  odoriferous 
Flowers  they  never  faw  before  the  Spaniards  im¬ 
ported  them.  But  then  they  had  feveral  forts 
of  Herbs,  Flowery,  Sallading  and  Roots  that 
we  want,  particularly  the  Caflavi-  Root,  which  Caffavi 
ferv’d  great  part  of  North  and  South- America  Root‘ 
inflead  of  Bread,  as  has  been  obferv’d  in  the 
Defcription  of  Mexico :  And  ’tis  obferv’d  of 
the  Fruits  and  Plants  that  have  been 'carried  Fruits  of 
thither  from  Europe ,  that  they  thrive  better,  l'Tfc 
and  grow  much  larger  there  than  they  do 
here.  De  la  Vega  relates,  that  he  had  feen 
Bunches  of  Grapes  from  eight  to  ten  Pound 
weight.  Quinces  as  big  as  his  Head,  and  other 
Fruits  proportionably  large. 

I  muft  not  pafs  over  the  Plants  that  produce  Balms, 
thofe  excellent  Balms  and  Gums  for  which 
this  Country  is  celebrated,  and  particularly  that 
call’d  ’The  Balfam  of  Peru ,  of  which  we  meet  BaHam 
with  the  following  Account  in  the  Hi  (lory  of  of  Pen/ 
Drugs.  It  proceeds  from  the  Trunks  and  dcfcrih’d. 
Branches  of  a  little  Tree.  There  are  three 
forts  of  it.  The  firft  is  call’d  the  Balfam  by 
Incifion,  and  is  a  white  Liquor  5  the  fecond 
is  call’d  Balfam  of  the  Shell,  which  drops 
from  the  Ends  of  the  Branches  that  are  cut,  to 
which  they  hang  fmall  Flafks  or  Bafkets,  to 
receive  it  and  thus  they  draw  it  off  till  the 
T ree  will  yield  no  more.  They  expofe  it  fome 
Days  in  the  hotteft  Places,  where  it  congeals, 
and  changes  to  a  reddifh  Colour.  The  third  is 
a  black  Balfam,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the 
Bark-Branches  and  Leaves  of  thefe  little  Trees 
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Peru,  in  Water ;  and  after  they  have  boil’d  fome 
— v — J  time,  they  take  off  the  Fat  or  Scum  that 
fwims  on  the  Top,  which  is  of  a  black  brown 
Colour,  and  call’d  (as  well  as  the  former) 
Balfam  of  Peru, 

In  the  fecond  Defcription  of  this  Balfam  in 
the  Hiftory  of  Drugs ,  it  is  faid  there  are  three 
forts  alfo}  but  that  the  firlt  is  call’d  Dry  Bal- 
lam,  being  a  fort  of  hard,  reddifh,  fragrant 
Rofin,  the  fecond  a  liquid  white  Rofin,  and 
the  third  a  black  odoriferous  Balfam,  which 
is  moft  common,  and  generally  ufed  as  well 
in  Phylick  as  for  Perfumes :  It  ought  to  be 
vifcous,  and  of  a  T urpentine  Confidence  ;  of 
a  black ifh  brown  Colour  ;  a  fweet  agreeable 
Tafte,  having  fome  Refemblance  of  Storax. 
Thefe  Balfams  are  proper  for  the  Brain  and 
Stomach,  drive  malignant  Humors  off  by 
Perlpiration,  deterge  and  heal  Wounds,  ftreng- 
then  the  Nerves,  and  refolve  cold  Tumors; 
the  Dofe  from  a  Drop  to  four  or  five. 

Befides  this  Balm,  the  Country  produces 
Anami,  Caranna,  Storax,  CafTia  -feftata, 
Guaiacum,  Sarfaparilla,  Saffifras,  Copal, 
Liquid  Amber,  and  feveral  other  Gums  and 
Drugs,  mention’d  already  in  the  Defcription  of 
Mexico, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  their  Minerals  and  precious  Stones. 

OLD  and  Silver  were  fo  plen-  perU< 
tiful  in  Peru  in  the  fixteenth  v- — J 
Century,  when  De  la  Vega  Minerals, 
flourifli’d,  that  he  relates,  there 
had  been  exported  from  thence 
to  Spain  every  Year,  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  Years  fucceftively,  the  Value  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  Millions  (of  Crowns*  or  Pieces  of 
Eight  I  prefume  he  means)  each  Year,  be- 
Tides  what  had  pafs’d  without  Account.  And 
obferves,  that  Gold  was  found  in  every  Pro-  Gold, 
vince  of  Peru ,  more  or  lefs  •,  fome  found  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  wafti’d  down 
by  Torrents,  which  the  Indians  gather’d  up 
in  Balkets  and  feparated  from  the  Sand,  being 
ufually  as  fma'll  as  the  Filings  of  Steel ;  tho’ 
fometimes  Pieces  are  found  of  the  Size  and 
Form  of  Melon- feeds,  and  fome  are  round* 
and  others  oval :  And  that  the  Gold  of  Peru. 
is  generally  about  eighteen  or  twenty  Quillats 
(I  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  Carats)  in  Goodnefs  ; 
only  the  Gold  that  comes  from  the  Mines  of 
Callavia  or  Caravana ,  he  fays,  he  has  been 
inforirfd  is  of  the  Finenefs  of  twenty-four 
Carats  or  better.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  inform  fiich  as  are  not  conversant  in  tkefe 
Matters ,  that  a  Carat  of  Gold  is  of  the  IV 'eight 
of  a  Scruple ,  or  twenty^  four  Grains,  and  con- 
fequently  twenty-four  Carats  make  an  Ounce  : 
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And  Gold  that  is  entirely  fine ,  is  call’d  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  Carats ,  becaufe ,  if  you  put  an  Ounce 
of  fuch  Gold  to  the  Proof  it  will  not  be  dimi¬ 
ni  feed  but  if  an  Ounce  of  Gold  •- wafte  a  Scruple 
in  the  Proof ,  it  is  Gold  of  twenty-three  Carats. 
If  it  wafte  two  Scruples ,  it  is  Gold  of  twenty - 
Jwa  Carats ,  fo  on.  But  feveral  Refiners 
are  of  Opinion ,  //w(?  is  no  Gold  of  twenty-four 
Carats  j  for  let  it  be  refin'd  never  fo  well , 
there  will  remain  fome  light  Portion  of  Silver 
in  it. 

Our  Author  proceeds  and  relates,  that  in 
the  Year  1556,  there  was  dug  out  of  the  Veins 
of  a  Rock  in  the  Mines  of  Callavia  (of  the 
finefl  fort  of  Gold,  being  of  twenty-four  Carats) 
a  Piece  of  Gold  Ore  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Head, 
fomething  refembling  a  Man’s  Lungs  in  Co¬ 
lour  and  Shape,  having  certain  Perforations  in 
it  from  one  End  to  the  other  ;  and  in  all  the 
Holes  were  little  Kernels  of  Gold,  as  if  melted 
and  drop’d  into  them.  And  fome  who  un- 
derftood  the  Nature  of  this  Mineral  were  of 
Opinion,  that  had  it  remain’d  in  the  Rock, 
it  would  all  have  turn'd  into  perfedl  Gold  in 
time. 

The  owner  of  this  valuable  Piece  of  Ore 
was  carrying  it  over  to  Spain ,  in  order  to 
make  a  Prefent  of  it  to  King  Philip  II.  but 
the  Ship  was  call  away  in  the  Voyage,  and  he 
perifh’d  with  his  Treafure. 

Gold,  lays  a  certain  Writer,  is  the  moll 
folid,  weighty,  compact  Metal,  generated  in 
Mines  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  World  ;  but  the 
greateft  Quantity  is  brought  in  Bars  or  Ingots 
from  Peru.  That  which  is  found  in  a  Mafs  or 
Lump  in  the  Mines,  is  call’d  Virgin  Gold,, 
becaufe  it  comes  pure  out  of  the  Mine,  and 
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needs  no  farther  Preparation,  and  is  foft  Peru- 
enough  to  receive  the  Imprefiion  of  a  Seal.  '  v  ^ 

The  fecond  fort  is  in  Grains,  not  fo  fine  as 
thefirft.  The  third  is  Gold  mix’d  with  other 
Metals  ;  and  the  Marcafite  or  mineral  Stone, 
the  Gold  and  the  Stone  being  form’d  and 
incorporated  together:  This  is  call’d  Gold- 
Ore.  And  the  fourth  is  Gold-Duft,  mix’d 
with  Sand  at  the  Bottoms  of  Rivulets  ^  and 
there  is  ten  times  more  Gold  found  in  fuch 
Sands  than  is  acquir’d  all  other  ways. 

All  Stones,  which  contain  any  Metal,  are 
call’d  Marcafite.  But  the  three  principal 
Stones  that  are  call’d  Marcafite  are,  thofe  that  Marcaf.tes 
contain  Gold,  Silver,  or  Copper.  The  two 
firft  are  in  little  Balls,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nut,  „ 
almoff  round,  weighty,  and  browtnifh  without, 
but  of  different  Colours  within  ;  for  the  firft 
is  of  the  Colour  of  Gold,  the  other  of  Silver, 
but  both  bright  and  fhining. 

Gold  is  often  found  mix’d  with  Silver  or 
Copper.  That  which  is  mix’d  with  Silver, 
is  of  fewer  Carats  than  that  mix’d  with  Cop¬ 
per.  Father  Feuillee  relates,  that  he  was 
at  Lima  in  Peru  in  the  Year  1709,  and  faw 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Don  Antonio  Portocaroro ,  a 
Piece  of  Gold  Ore  as  it  came  out  of  the  Mines, 
that  weigh’d  thirty-three  Pounds  fome  odd 
Ounces,  which  was  found  by  an  Indian  in  a 
Brook.  The  upper  Part  of  it  was  Gold  of 
twenty-two  Carats,  and  the  loweftof  feventeen 
Carats  and  an  half,  decreafing  gradually  in  its 
Finenefs  to  the  Bottom. 

There  are  a  great  many  Silver  Mines  in  Silver  of 
feveral  Parts  of  Peru  j  but  thofe  of  Potofi ,  in  P°tDfu 
the  Province  of  Charcas ,  in  22  Degrees  of 
Southern  Latitude,  are  the  richeft.  Thefe 
were  difeover’d  in  the  Year  1545,  about 
F  f  2  fourteen 
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fourteen  Years  after  the  Spaniards  invaded 
that  Country.  The  Mountain,  in  which  the 
Mines  are,  is  now  entirely  undermin’d,  fuel* 
vaft  Quantities  of  Silver  having  been  drawn 
from  it.  It  is  of  the  Form  of  a  Sugar-Loaf, 
of  a  dark  red  Colour,  a  League  in  Circum¬ 
ference  at  Bottom,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  League 
towards  the  Top,  and  ftandsin  the  Middle  of 
a  Plain,  being  fome  Mornings  cover’d  with 
a  Cap  of  Snow,  for  it  is  exceeding  cold  here, 
conficlering  it  lies  within  the  Tropicks;  and 
never  was  a  more  barren  Country  feen  for  fe- 
veral  Leagues  round  but  his  obferv’d,  when¬ 
ever  the  Earth  is  enrich’d  with  this  kind  of 
Treafure,  there  are  no  fruitful  Fields  or  Paf- 
tures  to  be  met  with :  At  the  Foot  of  this 
Mountain,  rifes  another  little  Hill,  in  which 
are  fome  Mines,  and  the  Spaniards  have  given 
it  the  Name  of  Young  Potofi.  Thefe  Mines 
were  never  difeover’d,  or  wrought  by  the  In¬ 
dians ,  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards , 
tho’  they  had  dug  thofe  of  Porco  about  fix 
Leagues  diftant  from  Potofi. 

dcofla  relates,  that  they  were  difeover’d  by 
mere  Accident.  He  fays,  an  Indian ,  purfuing 
his  Game  up  the  Mountain  of  Potofi ,  and 
being  like  to  fall,  laid  hold  of  a  Shrub,  that 
grew  jUpon  a  Vein  of  Silver,  to  fave  himfelf  $ 
and  happening  to  pull  it  up  by  the  Roots, 
thereby  difeover’d  the  rich  Metal  underneath,, 
He  kept  the  Thing  fecret,  it  feems,  till  he  had 
drawn  from  it  Silver  enough  to  enrich  him¬ 
felf  and  his  Family  5  but  at  length  it  was 
difeover’d  to  the  Spaniards ,  who  thereupon 
parcefd  it  out  among  fuch  Adventures,  as 
would  undertake  the  digging  and  refining  the 
Silver,  on  fuch  Terms  as  the  Government 
impofed  on  them.. 
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That  which  made  the  Mines  of  Potofi  the 
more  valuable,  was,  that  they  were  never  hin¬ 
der’d  working  by  Water,  as  they  are  in  other 
Mines,  tho’  they  had  funk  them  two  hundred 
Fathom  deep,  dcofta  informs  us,  that  the  firft 
forty  Years  thefe  Mines  of  Potofi  were  wrought, 
there  were  regifter’d  f  One  hundred  two  thou * 
fund  Millions  of  Pieces  of  Eight  (or  Crowns) 
befides  a  great  deal  that  had  been  carried  off 
without  paying  Cuftom  ;  but  according  to 
fome  late  Travellers,  thefe  Mines  begin  to  be 
exhaufted.  To  proceed  : 

The  fame  Writer  gives  the  following  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  State  of  the  Mines  of  Potofi . 
In  his  time,  he  fays,  this  Rock  of  Potofi 
then  contain’d  four  principal  Veins,  all  which 
lay  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Mountain  towards 
the  rifing  Sun  ;  and  on  the  Weft  Part  there 
was  not  any  one  Vein:  That  the  Veins  run 
from  North  to  South,  the  largeft  of  them 
being  fix  Foot  over,  and  the  narroweft  about 
a  Span  broad  ;  and  there  are  other  Ramifica¬ 
tions  which  branch’d  out  like  the  Boughs  of 
Trees:  That  in  the  richeft  of  thefe  Veins, 
there  were  feventy-eight  Mines,  eighty  or  a 
*  hundred  Fathom  deep,  and  fome  two  hundred. 
But  at  length,  inftead  of  digging  downwards, 
they  open’d  the  Rock  at  the  Bottom,  and  fo 
proceeded  horizontally,  till  they  met  with  the 
Silver- Veins ;  but  he  obferves,  that  the  nearer 
the  Vein  is  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  the 
richer  it  is.  Thefe  Vaults,  by  which  they 
pierc’d  into  the  Mountain,  were  call’d  Socca- 
bous ,  being  eight  Foot  in  Breadth,  and  a  Fa¬ 
thom  in  Height,  and  by  thefe  they  eafily  drew 
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out  the  Metal  as  they  found  it  5  but  he  lays,  the 
Rock  was,  fo  hard,  that  they  work’d  between 
•  twenty  and  thirty  Years  in  the  principal  of  thefe 
Soccabous ,  before  they  came  at  the  Metal : 
And  as  they  labour  in  thefe  fubterraneous  Paf- 
figes,  without  receiving  either  Light  or  Heat 
from  the  Sun,  the  Air  is  fo  cold  and  unwhol- 
lome,  that  a  Perfon,  at  his  firft  Entrance  into 
them,  is  feiz’d  with  a  Diforder,  not  unlike 
that  of  Sea-Sicknefs ;  as  our  Author  himfelf, 
who  vifited  them,  experienc’d.  The  Labourers 
in  thefe  Mines  take  it  by  turns,  working  alter¬ 
nately  Night  and  Day,  which  to  them  are 
alike,  as  they  always  work  by  Candle-light. 
The  Ore  is  commonly  fo  hard,  that  they  are 
forced  to  break  it  with  Hammers,  and  it  fplits, 
as  if  it  were  Flint. 

Another  Part  of  the  Riches  of  Peru  ccnfifts 
in  their  Quickfilver,  of  which  they  have  feve- 
ral  Mines  in  the  Audience  of  Lima,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Mountains  of  Oropeza  and  Guan- 
cavilca ,  near  the  City  of  Guamanga.  It  is 
found,  according  to  Acofia ,  in  a  kind  of  Stone 
call’d  Cinabar ,  which  likewife  yields  Vermi¬ 
lion.  He  obferves,  that  the  Native  Indians 
had  long  wrought  thefe  Mines  before  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arriv’d,  without  knowing  what  Quick- 
fslver  was.  They  fought  only  for  the  Cina¬ 
bar  or  Vermilion,  which  they  call’d  Limpi , 
efteeming  it  for  the  fame  Reafon  the  Romans 
and  Ethiopians  did  anciently  •,  namely,  to  paint 
their  Faces  and  Bodies  on  Feftivals  and  Re¬ 
joicing-Times,  and  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
Images  of  their  Gods. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards  difcover  there  was 
Quickfilver  in  thefe  Mines,  till  the  Year  j  567, 
when  Hemiqv.es  Garcias ,  a  Native  of  Portu¬ 
gal)  happening  to  meet  with  a  Piece  of  that 

Ore, 
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Ore,  'Which  the  Indians  call’d  Limpid  and  with  Fern. 

which  they  painted  their  Faces,  confider’d  that _ _ v— 

this  muft  be  the  fame  which  they  call’d  Ver¬ 
milion  in  Spain,  and  knowing  that  Vermilion 
was  extracted  out  of  the  fame  Ore  as  Quick- 
filver  was,  he  went  to  the  Mines  to  make  the 
Experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  according  as 
he  had  conjedur’d  ;  and  great  Number?  of 
Labourers  were  immediately  employ’d  to  draw 
the  Quickfilver  out  of  thefe  Mines,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  abovefaid  Mountains  ; 
one  whereof  Acojia  defcribes  to  be  a  Rock  of 
hard  Stone,  intermix’d  with  Quickfilver,  ex¬ 
tending  above  fourfcore  Yards  in  Length’  and 
forty  in  Breadth,  and  threefcore  and°ten  Fa¬ 
thom  deep  ;  fo  capacious,  that  three  hundred 
Men  might  work  in  it  at  a  time.  They  did 
not  begin  to  refine  their  Silver  with  Mercury, 
at  T'otoji ,  till  the  Year  11571,  when  Fernandez 
de  V alefto  came  thither  from  Mexico ,  and  put 
them  into  this  Way;  Whereupon  they  con¬ 
vey’d  their  Quickfilver  to  die  Port  of  Arica 
by  Sea,  and  from  thence  by  Land- Carriage  to 
the  Mines  of  Potofi ,  and  by  this  means  they 
extracted  a  great  deal  more  Silver  from  their 
Ore,  than  ever  they  could  do  before  by  Fire 
alone. 

Father  Acofia  proceeds  to  give  us  this  far¬ 
ther  Account  of  the  Manner  of  refining,  or 
feparating  Quickfilver  from  the  Ore.  ’fie 
fays,  they  take  the  Stone,  or  hard  Ore  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  beating  it  to  Powder,  put  it 
into  the  Fire  in  Earthen  Pots  well  luted  and 
clos’d,  and  the  Stone  being  melted  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Fire,  the  Quickfilver  feparates 
itfelf,  and  afcends,  till  it  encounters  the  Top 
of  the  Pot,  and  there  congeals and  if  it 
was  fufier’d  to  pafs  out,  without  meeting  any 

hard 
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Peru,  hard  Subftance,  it  would  mount,  till  it  became 
cold,  and  then  congealing,  Would  fall  down 
again  *,  but  as  they  melt  the  Ore  in  Earthen 
Pots,  it  congeals  at  the  Top  of  the  Pots,  which 
they  unftop,  and  draw  out  the  Metal  when 
it  is  cold ;  for  if  there  remain  any  Fume 
or  Vapour,  it  endangers  the  Lives  of  the 
Workmen,  at  leaft  they  will  lofe  their  Teeth % 
or  the  Ufe  of  their  Limbs. 

They  put  the  Quickfilver,  when  it  is  melted, 
into  Skins,  for  it  keeps  beft  in  Leather and 
thus  they  fend  it  from  the  Quickfilver  Mines 
to  Potoji,  where  they  fpend  above  feven  thou- 
fand  Quintals  (Hundred  Weight)  in  refining 
Silver,  every  Year,  befides  what  is  fpent  at 
other  Mines.  The  richeft  Ore,  ’tis  obferv’d, 
confumes  moft  Quickfilver,  and  the  pooreft 
much  lefs :  They  firft  beat,  or  grind  the  Ore 
very  fmall,  and  fift  it  through  fine  Sieves : 
Then  they  put  it  into  Veffels  upon  the  Fur¬ 
naces,  allowing  to  every  fifty  Quintals  of  pow¬ 
der’d  Ore,  five  Quintals  of  Salt,  for  the  Salt 
feparates  the  Earth  and  Filth  from  the  Metal, 
and  thereupon  the  Silver  is  the  more  eafily 
extra&ed  by  the  Quickfilver.  As  to  the  reft , 
I  refer  to  the  Definition  of  Mexico,  where  I 
have  already  infirted  Acofla’j  Account  of  re* 
fining  Silver  by  Quickfilver. 

Qukkfil-  In  the  Hiftory  of  Drugs  it  is  faid,  that 
’d b0td  QHick*lver  f°und  in  the  Mines  after  diffe- 
running  rent  Manners,  fometimes  inclos’d  in  its  own 
found  m  Mineral,  and  fometimes  fluid,  and  of  as 
the  Mines,  changeable  a  Figure  as  we  fee  it :  It  is  found 
fometimes  among  Earth  and  Stones,  and  very 
often  embodied  in  natural  Cinabar  :  Thofe 
who  take  Quickfilver  from  its  Mine,  or  more 
properly  from  the  Places  it  lies  in,  make  ufe 
of  great  Iron  Retorts  to  feparate  it  from  its 
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Mineral,  or  other  hard  Bodies  with  which  it 
is  joined ;  and  by  means  of  Fire,  and  the  frefli 
Water  into  which  it  falls,  they  render  it  fluid 
as  we  commonly  have  it :  When  it  is  found 
running,  or  liquid  in  the  Ground,  the  Slaves 
who  gather  it  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  {train 
it  through  Shamois  Leather  to  cleanfe  it  from 
its  Impurities  j  and  according  to  thisa  Author, 
there  are  but  two  Places  in  Europe  where 
Quickfilver  is  found,  viz.  in  Hungary  and 
Spain  ;  and  tho’  fome  have  aflerted  it  has  been 
found  in  France ,  they  are  miftaken }  he  ad¬ 
mits  indeed  there  was  a  Mine  of  Cinabar  lately 
found  in  Normandy ,  but  the  great  Charges  of 
working  it  oblig’d  them  to  flop  it  up  again  : 
Lemery  obferves,  that  Quickfilver  is  found  on 
the  Tops  of  Mountains,  cover’d  with  white 
Stones  as  brittle  as  Chalk,  and  that  the  Plants 
which  grow  upon  fuch  Mountains  arc  greener 
and  larger  than  in  other  Places  •,  but  the  Trees 
that  are  near  the  Quickfilver  Mines  rarely 
produce  Fruits  or  Flowers,  and  that  they 
ufually  find  a  great  deal  of  Water  about  thefe 
Mines,  which  i,s  neceflary  to  draw  off  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Mountain  before  they  can  be 
wrought. 

Quickfilver  is  fo  very  weighty,  that  Mr.  De 
Furetiere  affirms,  a  folid  Foot  of  Mercury 
weighs  nine  hundred  forty-feven  Pounds,  and 
that  a  cubical  Foot  of  the  Seine  Water  weighs 
but  feventy  Pounds,  fo  that  a  Veflel  that  will 
hold  thirty-five  Pints  of  that  Water,  will  con¬ 
tain  nine  hundred  forty-feven  Pounds  of  Quick¬ 
filver  j  and  it  is  fo  exceeding  ftrong  as  well  as 
weighty,  that  an  hundred  and  fourfcore  Pounds 
of  Quickfilver  will  bear  up  an  Iron  Weight 
of  fifty  Pounds,  as  this  Writer  avers  he  had 
feen  and  experienced. 
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The  Properties  of  Quickfilver,  fays  that 
Gentleman,  are  fo  great,  that  they  exceed 
Imagination  •,  into  whatever  Shape  you  me- 
tamorphofe  Mercury,  you  may  make  it  re¬ 
turn  to  its  firft  State,  and  that  with  a  very 
little  Diminution.  Bvrrichins  a  Danijh  Chy- 
mift  fays,  that  having  operated  upon  Mer¬ 
cury  for  a  Year  together,  and  reduc’d  it  into 
feveral  Forms,  it  took  its  own  Shape  at  laft 
by  means  of  a  little  Salt  of  Tartar  :  I  fhall 
not,  fay  the  fameWriters,  pretend  to  decide  the 
Controverfy,  whether  it  be  cold  or  hot  •,  but 
can  affirm,  it  is  fo  cold  externally,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  hold  one’s  Hand  in  a  Quantity 
of  Quickfilver  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  :  He 
adds,  that  when  the  Dutch  have  a  Mind  to 
make  Quickfilver  portable,  they  fix  it  very 
eafily,  and  put  it  into  all  forts  of  Veffels,  even 
into  Paper,  arid  fend  it  to  their  Correfpondents, 
who  have  the  Secret  to  make  it  run  again 
without  any  Charge. 

As  Mercury  (fays  Lemery)  is  a  very  fluid 
Body,  fo  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  found  than 
other  Metals,  for  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  Earths, 
and  into  the  Clefts  of  Stones,  fo  that  you  of¬ 
ten  lofe  the  Sight  of  it,  when  you  think  you 
are  juft  going  to  take  it  up  5  and  Men  cannot 
work  at  it  many  Years  without  having  the 
Palfy,  fo  that  few  are  employed  in  it  but  Cri¬ 
minals,  (in  Europe  he  means.)  He  adds,  that 
Quickfilver  is  not  always  taken  out  of  the 
Mine  neat  and  running,  but  generally  mix’d 
with  Earth,  or  reduc’d  into  a  natural  Cinabar, 
by  fome  Portion  of  Sulphur  it  has  met  withal : 
That  which  has  but  a  little  Earth  with  it  may 
be  feparated,  by  draining  it  through  Leather; 
but  when  it  has  a  great  deal  of  Earth,  or  other 
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Impurities,  it  mud  be  put  into  Iron  Retorts,  Peru, 
to  be  purified  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  (-'''V'O 

The  beft  way  of  purifying  Quickfilver, 
fays  the  fame  Author,  is  to  mix  together  two 
equal  Parts  of  Powder  of  Cinabar,  and  Filings 
of  Iron,  and  fill  about  half,  or  two  thirds  of 
a  Retort  with  them,  then  place  it  on  a  rever¬ 
berating  Furnace,  and  fit  to  it  a  Glafs  Reci¬ 
pient  full  of  Water,  without  luting  the  Joints  : 

Increafe  the  Fire  to  the  fourth  Degree  j  you 
will  find  the  Quickfilver  diftill  and  fall  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Recipient :  Keep  on  the  Fire 
till  no  more  will  rife,  and  you  will  have  thir¬ 
teen  Ounces  of  running  Mercury,  from  one 
Pound  of  Cinabar,  which  mufl  afterwards  be 
wafh’d,  and  dry’d  with  Linnen  Cloths,  and 
ftrain’d  through  a  Leather,  and  we  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  Purity. 

Cinabar,  according  to  Le?nery ,  is  of  two 
forts  ;  the  one  natural,  call’d  Mineral  Cinabar, 
the  other  artificial,  call’d  fimply  Cinabar : 

The  natural  is  found  form’d  in  Stones  that 
are  red,  fhining,  and  weighty,  in  theQuick- 
filver  Mines. 

The  natural  Cinabar  hath  been  fublimated 
by  the  fubterraneous  Fires,  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  artificial  Cinabar  *,  but  as  in  its 
Sublimation  it  is  mixed  with  Earth,  it  is  not 
fo  weighty,  pure,  or  beautiful  as  the  artificial 
Cinabar,  and  contains  lefs  Mercury. 

The  artificial  Cinabar  is  made  with  three 
Parts  crude  Mercury,  and  one  Part  Sulphur 
mix’d,  and  put  into  fubliming  Vefiels  over  a 
gradual  Fire.  It  ought  to  be  made  choice  of  in 
fair  Stones,  very  weighty  and  bright,  with  long, 

:  dear,  and  fine  Points,  of  a  brownifh  red  : 

Each  Pound  of  Cinabar  has  fourteen  Ounces 
)f  Mercury  to  two  Ounces  of  Sulphur. 

G  g  2  Vermilion 
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Peru.  Vermilion,  fays  the  fame  Writer,  is  Cina- 
bar  in  Stone  ground,  with  Urine,  or  Aqua 
lion.  Vita  ;  it  is  a  moft  beautiful  Red,  madeufe  of 
by  Painters,  &c. 

As  to  the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Quickfilver, 
or  Mercury  and  Cinabar,  I  muft  refen  the 
Reader  to  the  Hiftory  of  Drugs  for  his  Satif- 
faction,  or  rather  to  advife  him  never  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them,  without  the  Directions  of  the 
Learned^  for  tho’  they  are  excellent  Medi¬ 
cines,  a  very  fmall  Miftake  in  the  Application 
of  them,  I  perceive,  may  be  fatal  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient. 

Precious  As  to  the  precious  Stones  of  Peru ,  I  fine 
Stones.  great  plenty  of  Emeralds  here  a< 

well  as  in  Mexico  •,  but  thofe  having  beer 
treated  off  there,  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  then: 
again. 

They  have  alfo  Turquoifes,  which  are  oi 
a  blue,  or  azure  Colour,  as  the  Emeralds  are 
green,  but  not  fo  much  efteem’d  ;  Cryftal 
Peads.  alfo  is  found  here  :  And  Pearls  they  had  ir 
greater  Plenty  in  South,  than  in  North- Ame¬ 
rica-,  particularly  on  the  Coaft  of  ‘Terra-Firm a 
in  the  North-Sea ,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama 
in  the  South-Sea  ;  but  thofe  Fifheries  feem  to 
be  almoft  exhaufted. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Ihe  Hijiory ,  Religion y  and  Government , 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  before  the 
Spanifh  Conquef . 

O  T  H  I  N  G  is  more  uncertain  peru. 
than  the  Original  of  Nations, 
even  in  this  Part  of  the  World, 
where  we  have  the  Advantage  Region, 
of  Letters  •,  perhaps  there  is  not  Govern- 
any  one  Country  in  Europe  that  ment, 
can  tell  from  what  particular  People  they  are 
deriv’d,  and  confequently  neither  know  how, 
or  when  it  was  planted  j  much  lefs  what  were 
the  Religion,  Cuftoms,  or  Manners  of  the 
firft  Inhabitants  •,  how  then  can  we  depend  on 
the  Accounts  they  give  us  of  Peru  for  any 
Number  of  Years  before  the  Spaniflo  Conqueft, 
when  they  had  neither  Letters  or  Chara&ers 
to  record  theTranfa&ions  of  preceeding  Ages  ? 

Garciliajfo  De  la  Vega  has  indeed  attempted 
to  give  us  the  Hiftory  of  i Peru,  even  before 
the  Inca's  founded  that  Empire,  that  is,  four 
or  five  hundred  Years  before  the  Arrival  of 
the  Spaniards ,  and  was  as  well  qualified  for 
fuch  an  Undertaking,  as  any  Man  could  be 
in  fuch  Circumftances,  being  defcended,  by  his 
Mother’s  Side,  from  the  Royal  Family  of  the 
Inca's ,  and  bred  up  among  his  Mother’s  Rela¬ 
tions  before  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
o^had  received  the  Spanijk  Cuftoms :  And  by 
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Peru,  the  Father's  Side  was  defcended  from  a  St>&- 
of  Quality,  and  had  the  Advantage  of 
a  liberal  E  creation  :  This  Gentleman  it  deems 
made  it  his  Bufioefs  for  fever  a  I  Years  to  in¬ 
form  hi  mi  elf,  from  his  PFcan  Relations  and 
A ccFuaintar.ce,  of  the  Hiftorvand  Cuftoms  of 
their  Anceidors  :  and  afterwards  came  over  to 
Spain >  wnere  that  Court  put  him  upon  di- 
gdling  and  methodizing  his  Observations, 
arc  making  them  publick  ;  which  he  did, 
under  the  Title  of  The  RojaJ  Cvvrmmtaries 
cf  Feruy  and  wanted  no  Affifrance  which  the 
PrfHvians,  «or  SccrJsras  could  give  him  in 
compiling  of  them  ;  but  the  SparJ.tr  Is  took 
Care  that  this  Kiftory  fhould  be  fo  aiodell’d, 
as  to  caft  as  little  Refection  on  their  Conduct 
in  fnbduing  Peru  as  pofnble  ;  and  the  Hifro- 
rian  himfel:  deems  to  have  had  a  frrong  Biais 
towards  the  Family  o;  the  Feeds,  or  Peruvian 
Emperors,  from  whom  he  was  defoended,  - 
afcribing  the  Civilizing  of  that  People,  and 
the  Inftructirg  them  in  every  thing  that  was 
ufeful  or  excellent,  to  them.  And  that  he 
may  reded:  the  greater  Honour  on  the  Idea's, 
he  repreients  the  People  cf  Fee*,  before 
the  Foundation  of  that  Empire,  as  barbarous 
as  -any  People  :n  the  F-cc  of  the  Earth;  nay, 
mere  lavage  than  the  Brutes  themfelves  :  And 
he  might  have  this  farther  View  in  thofe  hor¬ 
rid  Accounts  he  gives  us  or  the  ancient  Peru- 
namely,  to  juftify  the  lards  I-nvafions 
cf  their  Neighbours.  and  reducing  them  under 
their  Obedience  by  Force,  and  compelling 
them  to  abandon  their  former  way  or  Life, 
and  fbbmi:  to  the  Laws  and  Government  of 
the  Inca's :  afre Bring  to  give  them  the  Title 
rather  of  Benefactors,  than  Deftroyers  of  Man¬ 
kind,  as  we  find  has  even  been  she  Practice  of 

both 
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both  ancient  and  modern  Conquerors,  in'order  Peru, 
to  palliate  the  Injuftice  of  their  Invafions,  on  ty'VXJ 
the  Liberties  and  Properties  of  their  peaceable 
Neighbours. 

Be  la  Vega  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Peru-  The  fa- 
vians  were  at  belt  but  tam’d  Beads,  and  fome  va§e  Live* 
of  them  worfe  than  the  mod  favage  Creatures  °[ent 
and  beginning  with  their  Religion,  he  fays,  SL,  Tc- 
e  very  Tribe  and  Family  had  its  particular  God ;  cording  to 
that  they  adorld  T rees,  Mountains,  and  Ri-  De  laV e£a- 
vers,  and  worfhip’d  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and 
all  manner  of  Animals  ;  others  made  Stocks 
and  Stones  the  Objedts  of  their  Adoration  ^  and 
facrificed  not  only  their  Enemies,  but  their 
Children  to  them,  and  eat  them  in  great 
Joy  and  Fedivity  when  they  had  done. 

He  confirms  even  that  horrid  and  impro¬ 
bable  Tale  of  Bios  Valeras ,  who  relates,  that  ' 

the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mountains  of  Andes  eat 
Man’s  Flefh,  and  worfhip’d  the  Devil,  who 
appear’d  to  them  in  the  Form  of  a  Serpent, 
or  fome  other  Animal :  That  when  they  took 
an  ordinary  Prifoner  in  War,  they  quartered 
him,  and  divided  him  among  their  Wives, 

Children,  and  Servants,  to  be  eaten  ;  or  per¬ 
haps  fold  his  Flefh  in  the  Shambles :  if  it  was 
a  noble  Captive,  they  ftrip’d  him  of  his  Gar¬ 
ments,  and  ty’d  him  to  a  Stake,  and  alive  as 
he  was,  cut  him  with  Knives  and  fharp  Stones, 
paring  off  Slices  from  the  more  flelhy  Parts, 
as  from  the  Buttocks,  Calves  of  his  Legs, 
and  the  brawny  Parts  of  his  Arms,  and 
fprinkling  the  principal  Men  and  Women 
with  Part  of  the  Blood,  drank  the  Remainder, 
and  eat  his  Fleih  in  hafte,  before  it  was  half 
boil’d,  left  the  miferable  Wretch  fhould  die 
before  he  had  feen  his  Flefh  devoured,  and 
intomb’d  in  their  Bowels  •,  all  this  was  per¬ 
form’d 
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Peru,  form’d  by  way  of  a  religious  Offering,  till 
l/W  the  Man  expir’d  ;  and  then  they  compleated 
the  Feaft,  by  devouring  all  the  Remainder  of 
his  Flefh  and  Bowels,  eating  them  with 
Silence  and  Reverence,  as  facred,  and  partak¬ 
ing  of  a  Deity.  Such ,  fays  De  la  Vega,  was 
the  Manner  of  thefe  Brutes ,  becaufe  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Inca’s  was  not  receiv'd  into 
their  Country  \  infmuating,  that  all  Peru  was 
peopled  with  fuch  Savages,  till  the  Inca's  ci¬ 
viliz’d  them  :  But  fure  fuch  monftrous  Rela¬ 
tions  need  no  Confutation,  the  very  repeating 
them  is  fufficient  to  difcredit  them}  human 
Nature  could  never  be  thus  depraved  and  de¬ 
generated  }  and  thus  much  we  are  fure  of,  that 
No  Foun-  Qe  ]a  Vega  could  have  no  Certainty  of  thefe 
dation  for  for  they  are  either  related  of  fuch  Peo- 

Stories,  Vle  as  liv’d  five  hundred  Years  before  he 
wrote  }  or  of  thofe  who  inhabited  diftant  and 

inacceffible  Countries,  which  the  Inca's  never 

penetrated,  or  had  any  Commerce  with. 

However,  from  fuch  Stories  as  thefe,  which 
the  Peruvians  leem  to  have  been  very  full  of,  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  the  Spaniards  firft 
took  the  Hint,  and  reprefented  the  Peruvians 
themfelves  to  be  addi&ed  to  the  fame  barba¬ 
rous  Cuftoms,  and  made  this  a  Pretence  for 
oppreffing  and  enflaving  them :  And  when 
both  Spaniards  and  Indians  contributed  to  fup- 
port  the  Truth  of  fuch  Relations,  no  wonder 
they  were  foon  propagated  all  over  Europe  ; 
and  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  undeceive 
the  prefent  Generation,  efpecially  as  Mankind 
are  frequently  delighted  with  fuch  Relations 
as  are  mold  monftrous  and  unnatural,  and  feem 
to  wifh  they  might  be  true. 

Be  la  Vega  proceeds  to  reprefent  the  ancient 
Peruvians ,  as  living  under  no  Government, 

and 
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and  in  no  Societies,  but  difpers’d  over  the  Peru. 
Country  in  Dens  and  Caves,  like  wild  Beafts  ; 
neither  building,  planting,  or  cloathing  them- 
felves,  but  feeding  upon  fuch  Roots  and  Fruits 
of  the  Earth  as  grow  fpontaneoudy,  or  upon 
Man’s  Flefh. 

That  others  lived  by  Robbery,  or  Spoil, 
tyrannizing  over  their  weaker  Neighbours, 
and  treating  them  as  Slaves :  That  Mens  Car- 
cafies  were  commonly  fold  in  their  Shambles, 
and  Saufages  made  of  their  Guts :  That  they 
eat  their  own  Children,  and  the  Women  they 
had  them  by,  if  they  were  Captives  taken  in 
the  Wars,  fatting  fuch  Children  when  they 
came  to  be  ten  or  twelve  Years  of  Age,  as 
we  do  Calves  or  Lambs  (fays  De  la  Vega , 
and  fome  other  Spanijh  Writers)  and  referving 
them  as  mod  delicious  Dilhes  for  their  own 
Tables.  For  all  which,  however,  they  have 
no  better  Authority  than  Tradition,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  already,  which,  with  the  Im¬ 
probability  of  the  Thing,  is  abundantly  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  any  one  lufpend  hjs  Belief  of 
fuch  Relations,  efpecially  if  it  be  confider’d 
that  there  are  no  fuch  People  upon  the  Face 
of  the  Earth  •,  and  many  of  thofe  Nations, 
that  have  been  reprefented  as  barbarous,  have 
proved  more  humane,  gentle,  and  tradable 
than  their  Enemies,  who  found  it  their  Intereft 
to  drefs  them  up  in  fuch  (Locking  Colours, 
particularly  the  People  of  Florida ,  and  thofe 
who  inhabit  fome  Mountains  and  1  (lands  in 
the  Eajl-Indies  and  Africa  j  daily  Experier.ee 
now  difeovering  they  have  been  grofsly  abufed 
by  fuch  Mifreprefentations. 

In  the  next  Chapter,  De  la  Vega  charges 
the  ancient  Indians  with  Sodomy,  and  with 
having  their  Women  in  common,  without  any 
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Peru.  Regard  to  Kindred  or  Relation ;  and  with 
V”—7  pra&ffmg  the  Arts  of  Poifoning  and  Witch¬ 
craft. 

The  Re-  But  then  he  comes  and  relates  in  his  7th 
formation  Chapter,  that  all  thefe  barbarous  Cuftoms 
of  the Pe-  Were  abolifh’d  by  the  Inca's,  when  they  laid 
&Tl”cJ7  Foundation  of  their  Monarchy,  and  the 
People  reduc’d  to  a  more  regular  and  decent 
Way  of  Living  j  of  which  they  had  in  their 
Family  the  following  Tradition. 

That  their  Father,  the  Sun  (the  Inca’s  giv¬ 
ing  out  that  they  were  the  Off-Jpring  of  that 
glorious  Planet)  beholding  Mankind  in  that 
deprav’d  and  favage  State  above  related,  took 
Companion  on  them,  and  fent  a  Son  and 
Daughter  of  his  own  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
to  inftruil  them  to  worfhip  and  adore  him  as 
their  God,  and  to  give  them  Laws  and  Pre¬ 
cepts  to  govern  themfelves  by,  to  form  them 
into  Societies,  and  inftrudl  them  in  Building, 
Planting,  and  Hufbandry,  that  they  might 
live  like  Men,  and  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth. 

With  fuch  Inftrudlions,  their  Father  (the 
Sun)  plac’d  his  two  Children  in  the  Great 
Lake  of  Titicaca ,  from  whence  they  were  to 
begin  their  Labours  for  the  Reformation  of 
Mankind,  giving  them  a  little  Wedge  of 
Gold,  which  they  were  to  ftrike  into  the 
Ground  at  every  Place  they  flept  or  refled  ; 
and  wherever  this  Wedge  fhould  fink  into  the 
Earth,  and  vanifh  out  of  their  Sight,  in  that 
Place  they  were  to  make  their  Refidence,  and 
the  People  fhould  refort  to  them  to  be  in- 
flru&ed,  their  Father  (the  Sun)  conftituting 
them  Lords  -and  Soveraigns  over  all  Men, 
that  fhould  be  reduc’d  from  their  favage  Way 
of  Life  by  their  means, 
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That  travelling  Northward  from  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca ,  and  ftriking  the  Golden  Wedge 
into  the  Earth  in  the  Valley  of  Cufco ,  there 
it  difappear’d,  as  had  been  foretold  j  and 
thereupon  they  agreed  to  aflemble  the  People 
there,  in  order  to  inftruCt  them  in  the  DoCtrines 
committed  to  them :  Accordingly  the  Man 
and  the  Woman  feparated,  the  one  going  to 
the  North,  and  the  other  to  the  South,  de¬ 
claring  to  all  they  met  in  thofe  wild  and  un¬ 
cultivated  Defarts,  that  their  Father  (the  Sun) 
had  fent  them  to  be  their  Teachers  and  Bene¬ 
factors,  to  draw  them  from  that  rude  and 
favageWay  of  Life,  form  them  into  Societies, 
and  inftrudt  them  in  all  fuch  Art*  as  might 
render  their  Lives  eafy  and  comfortable. 

That  the  Savages,  cbferving  thefe  two 
Perfons  cloath’d  and  adorn’d,  as  their  Father, 
(the  Sun)  had  equip’d  them,  and  that  by  the 
Gentlenefs  of  their  Words,  and  the  Grace  of 
their  Countenances,  they  manifefted  themfelves 
to  be  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  they  were  ftruck 
with  Admiration,  and  gave  them  entire  Cre¬ 
dit,  ador’d  them  as  Children  of  the  Sun,  and 
obey’d  them  as  their  Princes. 

Great  Multitudes  being  affembled,  they  led 
them  to  that  Spot  of  Ground  where  Cufco  new 
Hands,  laid  out  the  Plan  of  the  City,  and  in- 
ftrufted  the  People  how  to  prepare  Materials 
for  building  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  Inca 
fhewed  the  Men  how  to  cultivate  their  Lands, 
and  bring  the  Streams  of  Water  into  them, 
while  his  Queen  taught  the  Women  to  fpin, 
and  weave  their  Cotton  into  Garments,  to 
drefs  their  Meat,  and  other  Parts  of  Houfe- 
wifry.  This  Colony  flourifhing  extremely, 
drew  in  the  Neighbouring  Tribes  to  join  them, 
and  be  Partakers  of  their  Happinefs ;  and 
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Peru,  now  the  Inca,  finding  himfelf  in  a  Condition 
not  only  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  reft  of 
the  Savages,  but  able  to  enlarge  his  Territo¬ 
ries  by  Force,  taught  the  People  the  Ufe  of 
Arms  ;  and  thofe,  who  refufed  to  fubmit  them- 
felves  voluntarily,  were  compell’d,  fays  my 
Author,  by  Force,  to  relinquifh  their  former 
vagrant  Life,  and  be  obedient  to  the  Laws  of 
Society,  the  Inca  extending  his  Conquefts  every 
Day,  and  planting  Colonies  in  all  Parts  of 
Manco  the  Country.  This  firft  Inca  was  named 
Cap™,  firft  Manco  Capac ,  and  his  Queen  Coy  a  Mama  ; 
Inca.  and,  according  to  Dc  la  Vega' s  Computation, 
they  flourifh’d  about  four  hundred  Years  be¬ 
fore  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

His  Laws.  Manco  Capac  did  not  only  teach  all  his  Sub¬ 
jects  to  adore  his  Father  (the  Sun)  but  inftrac- 
ted  them  alfo  in  the  Rules  of  Morality  and 
Civility,  directing  them  to  lay  afide  their  Pre¬ 
judices  to  each  other,  and  to  do  as  they  would 
be  done  by.  He  ordain’d,  chat  Murder,  Adul¬ 
tery,  and  Robbery,  fhould  be  punifli’d  with 
Death:  That  no  Man  fhould  have  but  one 
Wife  j  and  that  in  Marriages  they  fhould  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  their  refpeCtive  Tribes: 
And  over  every  Colony,  he  plac’d  a.  Caracas, 
or  Prince  j  or,  as  they  call  fuch  a  Chief  in 
other  Parts  of  America ,  a  Cacique,  who  go¬ 
vern’d  the  People  under  them,  as  their  Sub- 
Religious  jeCts.  He  alfo  built  a  Temple  to  the  Sun, 
Rites.  taught  the  People  to  offer  Sacrifices,  and  other 

Religious  Rites,  and  ereCted  a  Cloyfter  for  a 
certain  Number  of  feleCt  Virgins,  who  were 
all  to  be  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Sun. 

Among  other  Inftitutions,  this  Inca  com¬ 
manded,  that  all  the  Males  of  his  Family 
fhould  have  their  Heads  fhav’d,  which  they 
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fubmitted  to,  tho’  nothing  could  be  more  trou- 
blefome  in  their  Circumftances,  having  no 
better  Inftruments  than  Iharp  Flints  to  fcrape 
off  the  Hair  i  infomuch  that  Dc  la  Vega  fays, 
it  was  an  Obfervation  of  one  of  his  Indian 
Friends,  I  hat  had  the  Spaniards  introduc'd  no 
other  Inventions  among fi  them ,  than  Scijfars , 
Lcoking-GlaJJes ,  and  Combs ,  they  had  dejerv'd 
all  the  Gold  and  Silver  their  Country  produc'd. 
He  alfo  order’d  them  to  bore  their  Ears, 
which  they  did  with  a  Thorn,  and  afterwards 
ftretch’d  the  Orifice  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it 
would  hold  the  Wheel  of  a  fmall  Pulley  ^  and 
their  Ear-Rings  were  of  that  Form,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  Spaniards  to  call  them  Large 
Ears',  they  were  alfo  order’d  to  wrap  a 
Wreath,  or  Cloth  of  various  Colours,  four  or 
five  times  about  their  Heads,  fn  Form  of  a 
Turbant-,  which  three  Things  were  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Inca's  from 
other  People  ;  tho’  the  reft  of  the  People  were 
afterwards  indulg'd  fo  far,  as  to  have  their 
Crowns  fhav’d,  to  wear  a  black  Wreath  about 
their  Heads,  and  to  bore  their  Ears,  but  not 
fo  wide  as  the  Family  of  the  Inca's. 

Laftly,  having  reign’d  many  Years,  he 
fummon’d  a  General  Afiembly  of  the  Chiefs 
of  his  Subjects,  at  the  City  of  Cufco ,  acquaint¬ 
ing  them,  that  he  intended  fliortly  to  return 
to  Heaven,  and  take  his  repofe  with  his  Fa¬ 
ther  the  Sun ;  and  being  now  to  leave  them, 
as  the  laft  Teftimony  of  his  AfFedlion  for  thofe 
who  had  been  his  Chief  Minifters,  and  Inftru¬ 
ments  of  reforming  that  People,  he  adopred 
them  for  his  Children,  conferring  on  them  his 
ownTitle  of  Inca,  which  they  and  their  Pofte- 
rity  retain’d  ever  afterwards. 
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Peru.  The  Inca  being  dead,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
e1deft  Son  Sinchi  Roca ,  whom  he  had  by  his 
fecond  ^  Wife  Coy  a  Mama  his  Sifter  ;  he  alfo,  after  the 
Inca.  Example  of  his  Father,  married  his  eldeft 
Sifter  by  the  fame  Mother,  and  this  was  the 
Pra&ice  of  all  fucceeding  Inca's  in  their  Mar¬ 
riages,  to  marry  their  eldeft  Sifters  of  the 
whole  Blood,  tho’  they  did  not  fuffer  their 
Subje&s  to  marry  their  Sifters,  or  near  Rela¬ 
tions  :  The  Inca’s  alfo  had  many  Wives  and 
Concubines  that  were  not  of  the  Royal  Blood, 
but  thofe  never  inherited  the  Crown. 

The  Corps  of  the  firft  Inca,  Manco  Capac , 
was  afterwards  embalm’d,  and  placed  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  where  he  was  worlhip’d 
by  his  Subje&s  as  a  God,  as  were  all  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  Inca’s  :  But  both  the  Sun  and  the  In¬ 
ca’s  feem  to  have  been  worlhip’d  as  inferior 
Deities,  according  to  De  la  Vega ;  for  he  af- 
fures  us,  the  Peruvians  acknowledg’d  one  Al- 
The  Peru-  mighty  God,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
—  No-  whom  they  call’d  Pacha  Camac ,  Pacha  in 
Q0nd_°  their  Language  fignifying,  the  Univerfe ,  and 
Camac ,  the  Soul :  Pacha  Camac  therefore 
fignified  him  who  animated  the  World  :  And 
here  he  takes  notice,  that  Pedro  de  Sieca  fup- 
pofes,  in  his  62d  Chapter,  that  the  Peruvians 
called  the  Devil  by  this  Name}  but  that  he, 
who  was  an  Indian  born,  and  better  acquainted 
with  their  Language,  could  aftfure  us,  that 
they  never  took  this  Name  into  their  Mouths, 
but  with  the  greateft  Veneration,  and  Signs  of 
Devotion  $  much  more  than  when  they  men¬ 
tioned  the  Sun,  or  their  Inca's :  And  being 
afk'd  who  Pacha  Camac  was,  they  anfwer’d, 
it  was  he  who  gave  Life  to  the  Univerfe,  fuf- 
tain’d  and  nourifti’d  all  Things  *,  but  becaufe 
they  did  not  fee  him,  they  could  not  know 
-  -  him. 
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him,  and  therefore  feldom  ere&ed  Temples, 
or  offered  Sacrifices  to  him,  but  worfhip’d 
him  in  their  Hearts  as  the  Unknown  God, 
tho’  there  was  one  Temple  it  feems  in  the 
Valley,  called  from  thence,  the  Valley  of  Pa¬ 
cha  Camac ,  dedicated  To  the  Unknown  God 
which  was  ftanding  when  the  Spaniard*  ar¬ 
riv’d  in  Peru  :  De  la  Vega  adds,  that  the 
Name  by  which  the  Peruvians  call’d  the  De¬ 
vil,  was  Capay ,  which  they  never  pronounced 
but  they  fpit,  and  Ihewed  other  Signs  of  De- 
teftation.  He  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  their 
Sacrifices,  and  religious  Rites  ’and  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  were  all  taught  them  by  the  firft  Inca  : 

That  their  principal  Sacrifices  to  the  Sun  were 
Lambs,  but  they  offered  alfo  all  forts  of  Cat¬ 
tle,  Fowls,  and  Corn,  and  even  their  bell:  and 
fineft  Cloaths,  all  which  they  burnt  in  the  Place 
of  Incenfe,  rendring  their  Thanks  and  Praifes 
to  the  Sun,  for  having  fuftain’d  and  nourifh’d 
all  thofe  Things,  for  the  Ufe  and  Support  of 
Mankind  i  they  had  alfo  their  Drink-Offerings, 
made  of  their  Maiz,  or  Indian  Corn,  Peep’d 
in  Water  •,  and  when  they  firft  drank  after 
their  Meals,  (for  they  never  drank  while  they 
were  eating)  they  dip’d  the  Tip  of  their  Fin¬ 
ger  into  the  Cup ;  and  lifting  up  their  Eyes 
with  great  Reverence  to  Heaven,  ’gave  the  Sun 
Thanks  for  their  Liquor,  before  they  pre¬ 
fum’d  to  take  a  Draught  of  it ;  and  here  he 
takes  an  Opportunity  to  affure  us,  that  the  In¬ 
ca's  always  detefted  human  Sacrifices,  and 
would  not  fuffer  any  fuch  in  the  Countries  un¬ 
der  their  Dominion,  as  they  had  heard  the 
Mexicans ,  and  fome  other  Countries  did. 

All  the  Priefts  of  the  Sun  that  officiated  in  Their 
the  City  of  Cufco  were  of  the  Royal  Blood,  Priefts  of 
tho’  the  inferiour  Officers  were  taken  out  of  R.oya“ 
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Peru,  thofe  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  Privi- 
leges  of  the  Inca's  •,  the  High-Prieft  was  either 
the  Brother,  or  Uncle  of  the  King,  or  one  of 
his  neareft  Relations  •,  but  the  Priefts  had  no 
Veftments  to  diftinguifh  them  from  others  of 
the  Royal  Family  ;  in  other  Provinces,  Per- 
fons  of  Diftindtion  among  the  Natives  were 
made  Priefts,  but  the  High-Prieft:  was  always 
an  Inca  ;  and  each  Province  had  its  Cloyfter 
of  feledt  Virgins,  that  vow’d  perpetual  Vir¬ 
ginity. 

All  the  Laws  and  religious  Rites  their  firft 
Inca  inftituted,  were  pretended  to  be  the  Com¬ 
mands  of  his  Father  the  Sun,  to  give  them  the 
greater  Authority,  tho*  future  Inca's ,  it  feems, 
frequently  took  an  Opportunity  of  making 
fuch  Improvements  and  Alterations  as  they 
law  requifite  for  the  Times  they  liv’d  in. 

Befides  the  Worlhip  of  the  Sun,  De  la  Vega 
informs  us,  they  paid  fome  kind  of  Adoration 
to  the  Images  of  feveral  Animals  and  Vegita- 
bles,  that  had  a  Place  in  their  Temples ;  and 
that  the  Devil  enter’d  into  fuch  Images,  and 
fpoke  to  them  from  thence,  their  Priefts  and 
Conjurers  entertaining  a  familiar  Converfation 
with  fuch  Spirits  :  Of  which  kind  of  Idolatry, 
De  la  Vega  fays,  he  can  bear  Teftimony,  be- 
caufe  he  has  feen  it  with  his  own  Eyes,  (/ pre¬ 
fume  he  means  he  had  feen  Images  'worfloip'd  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun ,  but  he  does  not  pretend 
to  fay ,  he  heard  any  Voice.  This  Part  of  the 
Story  probably  he  had  from  Hear-fay  or  Tradi- 
1  he  Pe-  tiony )  and  thefe  were  the  Images  brought 
brought  from  the  conquer’d  Countries,  where  the  Peo- 
the  idols  pie  ador’d  all  manner  of  Creatures,  animate 
of  -all  Na  or  inanimate  j  for  whenever  a  Province  was 
the^Teri'0  ^ibdu’d,  their  Gods  were  immediately  re¬ 
flect  the  mov’d  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cufco , 
Sun.  where 
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where  the  conquer’d  People  were  permitted  to  Peru, 
pay  their  Devotions  to  them,  for  lbme  time  at  * — "* 

leaft,  for  which  there  might  be  feveral  poli¬ 
tical  Reafons  affign’d. 

He  proceeds  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  The  Civil 
Civil  Government,  inftituted  by  the  firlt  In -  Govern¬ 
ed’*  :  He  fays,  the  People  were  divided  into 
Decurions,  or  Ty things,  of  which  an  exadt 
Regifter  was  kept :  That  over  every  Decu- 
rion,  or  ten  Families,  the  Mafter  of  one  of 
the  Ten  was  appointed  to  prefide  ;  that  over 
every  Five  of  thefe  Divifions  was  another  De- 
curion,  who  had  the  Command  of  fifty  Fami¬ 
lies,  another  Officer  was  placed  over  an  Hun¬ 
dred,  another  commanded  five  Hundred,  and 
the  chief  Officer  a  Thoufand  but  no  Man 
was  fuffered  to  govern  more  than  a  thoufand 
Families  :  The  lowed;  Decurion  of  Ten  was 
to  fee  that  thofe  under  his  Command  wanted 
none  of  the  Necefiaries  of  Life,  and  was  to 
deliver  out  to  them  Corn  to  fow  their  Lands, 

Vv'ool  for  their  Cloathing,  and  Materials  to 
build  their  Houfes,  and  to  take  care  of  fuch 
as  were  fick  and  infirm  :  He  was  alfo  to  be 
the  Cenfor  of  their  Actions,  and  inform  his 
Superiours  of  any  Crimes,  or  Immoralities, 
committed  by  thofe  under  his  Care,  which 
were  to  be  punifh’d  by  him  \  but  as  for  trivial 
Offences,  the  loweft  Officer  had  the  Correc¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  the  Decifion  of  Suits  and 
Controverfies  of  fmall  moment  *,  and  where 
Differences  arofe  between  two  Provinces,  thefe 
were  decided  by  Commifficners  appointed  by 
the  Inca  himfelf  *,  and  there  was  a  General 
Cenfor  appointed  to  infpedt  the  Conduct  of 
the  Chief  Officers,  and  Minifters  of  State,  who 
were  punifh’d  Capitally,  if  ever  they  opprefs’d 
the  Subjeds,  or  betray’d  their  Trufts. 
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Peru,  The  Condud  of  Parents  and  M afters  of 
*-* Families  was  nicely  infpeded,  and  the  Decu- 
famdSab-  ri°n»  as  we^  as  Father,  was  anfwera'ole 
jnffion  to  for  the  Faults  of  the  Children  of  thofe  under 
Farents  their  Care  :  Like  the  Chinefe ,  they  inculcated 
requir’d,  nothing  more  than  a  moft  refign’d  Submiffion 
and  Obedience  of  Children  to  their  Parents, 
encouraging  a  modeft  Behaviour,  and  the  ut- 
moft  Civility  and  Refped,  in  fpeaking  to 
and  addreffing  their  Superiours  j  and  as  the 
Indians  were  naturally  of  a  gentle  and  tracea¬ 
ble  Temper,  never  was  more  Peace  and  Or¬ 
der  feen  in  Families,  according  to  De  la  Vega . 
OAsr  As  every  Family  was  regiftred,  fo  the 
oammen-  Decurions  took  care  from  time  to  time,  to 
dablc  In-  jntjmate  fucfo  Alterations  as  happen’d  on  them 
".'laocs.  by  Births,  Marriages,  or  Deaths  ^  fodhat  the 
Inca's  were  always  apprized  of  the  State  and 
Condition  of  their  Provinces,  the  Numbers  of 
their  Subjeds,  and  the  Forces  and  Revenues 
proper  to  be  required  of  them  upon  all  Occa- 
fions,  and  were  inform’d  alfo  of  fuch  Cala¬ 
mities  and  Misfortunes  as  befell  them,  whether 
from  Floods,  Fires,  unkind  Seafons,  Pefti- 
lence,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  Inca's  thereupon 
immediately  fupplied  them  with  whatever  was 
wanting  ;  fo  that  the  Spaniflo  Writers  them- 
felves  obferve,  they  might  juftly  be  Fil’d,  Fa¬ 
thers  and  Guardians  of  their  People  ;  and  it 
feems  one  of  the  Inca's  Titles  was,  A  Lover  of 
the  Poor  ;  and  fo  dutiful  were  their  Subjeds, 
and  obedient  to  the  Laws,  that  in  this  vafl 
Empire,  which  extended  upwards  of  a  thou- 
fand  Leagues,  it  was  rare  to  find  one  Perfon 
convided  of  a  Crime  within  the  Space  of  a, 
Year,  if  we  may  credit  De  la  Vega. 

The  Hiftorian  in  the  next  place  proceeds 
to  give  us  fome  Account  of  the  Reign  of  Sin-. 

chi 
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the  fecond  Inca*  who  anfwered  the  Peru. 
Name  that  had  been  given  him  of  a  prudent 
and  brave  Prince  >  the  Word  S inchi  fignify- 
ing  Wife,  and  that  of  Roca ,  Valiant. 

This  Prince  having  folemnized  his  Father’s 
Funeral  in  a  magnificent  Manner,  inftead  of 
being  crown’d,  had  a  Wreath,  or  Coronet  of 
various  Colours  bound  about  his  Temples, 
fuch  as  the  fupreme  Inca's  wear  •,  and  was  no 
fooner  eftablifhed  on  his  Throne,  but  he  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Caracas,  or  Vafial  Princes,  the 
making  an  Expedition  in  Perfon  to  the  South, 
to  fummon  the  neighbouring  Nations  to  come 
in,  and  acknowledge  the  Sun  for  their  God, 
and  the  Inca  for  their  Soveraign,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  them  to  abandon  their  former  Superfti- 
tion,  and  favage  courfe  of  Life  :  The  Caracas 
expreffing  their  Readinefs  to  attend  their  Prince, 
he  fet  forward  at  the  Head  of  a  numerous  Ar¬ 
my,  employing  Heralds  to  march  before  him, 
and  declare  the  Intent  of  his  Approach  :  And 
the  People  were  fo  alarm’d  with  the  Gentle- 
nefe  of  his  Adminiftration,  and  the  Happinefs 
they  faw  his  Subjects  enjoy  beyond  the  reft  of 
Mankind,  fays  De  la  Vega,  that  they  imme¬ 
diately  fubmitted  to  him,  without  Compui- 
fion ;  and  during  his  whole  Reign,  which  was 
a  long  one,  he  never  engag’d  in  War,  or 
compelled  any  People  to  fubmit  to  him  by 
Force,  tho’  he  confiderably  enlarg’d  his  Em¬ 
pire  ;  ’tis  very  poffible  however,  that  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  fo  formidable  a  Power  was  the 
ftrongeft  Argument  to  induce  thefe  Indians 
to  refign  their  Liberties,  and  change  their  Re¬ 
ligion  for  that  of  the  Inca's  j  for  few  Men  part 
either  with  their  Religion,  or  ancient  Form 
of  Government,  how  abflird  or  inconvenient 
fo  ever,  upon  Choice. 
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Peru.  Sinchi  Roca  having  reign’d  many  Years,  in 
Imitation  of  his  Predeceffor,  declared  he  was 
going  to  repofe  himfelf  with  his  Father  the 
Sun,  and  dying  foon  after,  was  fucceeded  by 
Loque  Yupanqui ,  his  Son  by  his  Wife  and  Sifter 
Mama  Cora  5  having  other  Children  by  her, 
but  many  more  by  his  other  Wives  and  Con¬ 
cubines,  of  the  Blood  of  the  Inca's ,  all  of 
which  were  held  Legitimate  ;  but  thofe  he 
had  by  other  Women  were  looked  upon  as 
bafe  born:  The  Inca's  were  allowed  to  multi¬ 
ply  and  increafe  their  Children  by  any  means, 
it  being  requifite,  fays  De  Ja  Yega,  that  the 
Pofterity  of  the  Sun  fhould  be  numerous :  But 
theVulgar  were  confin’d  to  one  Wife  a-piece, 
Thir(1  The  Inca,  Loque  Yupanqui,  receiv’d  his  firft 
hca.  Name  from  his  being  Left-handed,  and  the* 
other  from  his  exalted  Station,  that  of  Yupan- 
qui  being  given  only  to  theSoveraign  Inca. 

He  was  not  altogether  fo  peaceable  as  his 
Predeceffor  •,  for  thofe  Nations  that  refufed  to 
obey  him  on  his  firft  Summons,  were  in¬ 
vaded,  and  treated  in  a  hoftile  manner,  till 
'  they  made  their  Submifiion  ;  and  were  con¬ 
tented  to  forfake  their  former  Laws  and  Cuf- 
toms,  to  adore  the  Sun  as  their  God,  and 
become  Subjects  of  the  Inca. 

He  extended  his  Conquefts  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  the  Lake  Titicaca ,  and  taught  the 
fubdu’d  People  how  to  cultivate  their  Grounds, 
to  introduce  Rivulets  into  them,  to  make  A- 
quedufts,  to  build,  to  plant,  and  cloath 
themfelves  decently  j  in  all  which  the  Peru¬ 
vians  were  defective,  according  to  De  la  V ?ga , 
till  they  were  inftrudted  by  the  Inca's  j  fo  that 
he  would  have  us  look  upon  thefe  Invafions 
and  Conquefts  to  be  infinitely  to  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  conquer’d  People,  and  an  ample 
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Equivalent  for  all  the  Ravages  and  Devafta- 
tionsof  War,  tho’  there  is  not  much  doubt, 
but  the  unhappy  People,  who  felt  the  Force  of 
thofe  Arms  they  could  not  refill,  would  have 
been  very  well  contented  with  their  native 
Simplicity  and  Ignorance,  rather  than  have 
been  beaten  into  better  Manners  •,  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  Inca  Loque  Yupanqui,  having  finilhed 
a  glorious  Reign,  and  lefc  a  numerous  Iflue 
of  Sons  and  Daughters,  died  in  a  good  old 
Age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Mayta 
CapaCy  whom  he  had  by  his  Sifter  and  Wife 
Mama  Coya. 

Mayta  Capac^  the  4th  Inca^  enlarg’d  his  4th  Inca. 
Dominions  by  the  Conqueft  of  feveral  other 
Nations  lying  to  the  Southward  of  the  Lake 
of  'Titicaca.  In  one  of  which,  ’tis  related,  they 
found  feveral  ancient  magnificent  Structures  of 
hewn  Stone,  with  Variety  of  Statues  of 
human  Form,  excellently  well  carv’d  *  but, 
this  I  muft  confefs  I  can  fcarce  credit  ;  for 
if  it  be  true,  it  confutes  what  De  la  Vega  fo 
often  affirms,  that  the  Incds  firft  taught  the 
Mexicans  to  build,  carve,  &c.  There  is  {fe.r-vu 
little  elfe  remarkable  in  this  Reigri,  unlefs  it  be 
the  Inca’s  making  a  great  Bridge  or  rather 
Float  of  Oziers,  on  which  he  tranfported  his 
Army  over  great  Rivers,  and  invaded  his 
Enemies,  who  thought  themfelves  fecur’d  by 
thofe  Waters  from  all  Invafions :  And  that 
this  fo  aftonifh’d  thofe  People,  that  they  fub- 
.mitted  to  the  Inca  without  ftriking  a  Stroke. 

He  died,  according  to  De  la  Vega ,  after  a 
triumphant  Reign  of  thirty  Years,  wherein  he 
acquir’d  a  great  Name  both  in  Peace  and 
War.  But  tho’  this  Author  acknowledges,  4 
it  was  very  uncertain  how  many  Years  he 
reign’d,  becaufe  they  had  no  Regifters  or 
Vol.  XXIX,  K  k  Letters 
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Peru.  Letters  to  record  their  Adtions  j  yet  he  af- 
terwards  fays,  it  is  certain  he  died  full  of 
Honour,  &c.  Now  if  their  Quippo’s  or 
Strings  were  of  fo  little  Ufe  to  them,  that  they 
knew  not  how  to  mark  the  Number  of  Years 
a  Prince  reign’d,  much  lefs  could  they  con¬ 
vey  down  his  Charadter,  or  die  Hiftory  of 
his  Actions  to  Pofterity.  As  I  look  upon  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Inca’s  therefore  to  be  in  a  great 
meafure  fabulous,  I  fhall  give  but  a  fhort  Ab- 
ftradt  of  it,  till  I  come  down  to  thofe  who 
reign’d  about  the  Time  of  the  Spanifh  Conqueft. 

5th  Inca.  CapaC  Yupanqui,  the  eldeft  Son  of  Mayta 
CapaCy  fucceeded  his  Father,  who  feems  to  have 
been  an  unadtive  Prince,  there  being  little  faid 
of  him. 

6th  Inca.  Inca  Roca ,  eldeft  Son  of  the  former  Em¬ 
peror,  fucceeded  him.  The  Spanijb  Writers 
make  this  Inca  one  of  the  principal  Peruvian 
Law-givers,  and  have  given  us  fome  of  his 
moft  celebrated  Sayings :  As,  that  upon  his 
viewing  and  confidering  the  Heavens  he  would 
fay.  If  the  Heaven  be  fo  glorious ,  which  is  the 
Throne  of  the  Pacha  Camac  (or  great 
God)  how  much  more  refplendent  mufi  his  Per - 
fon  and  Majefty  be  who  was  the  Creator  of  all 
Things .  Again,  If  I  was  to  adore  any  terref 
trial  thing  it  floould  be  a  wife  and  good  Man , 
whofe  Excellency  tranfeends  all  other  Creatures, 
Another  Saying  they  aferibe  to  him  is  this  : 
That  he  that  cannot  make  himfelf  immortal , 
nor  recover  Life  after  Death ,  is  not  worthy  of 
Adoration.  But  thefe  were  probably  made  by 
fome  of  the  Spanifh  Miftionaries  j  for  how  they 
fhould  be  informed  of  the  Sayings  of  a  Prince 
who  lived  two  or  three  hundred  Years  before 
the  Spaniards  arriv’d  there,  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive. 
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Inca  Roca  was  fucceedcd  by  his  eldeft  Son  Pcn)- 
Tabncor  Huacac\  in  whofe  Reign  there  was 
a  great  Rebellion  of  the  Lhanca's,  infomuch  7  1 
that  the  Inca  abandon’d  the  capital  City  of 
Cufco ,  leaving  it  to  be  defended  againft  the 
Enemy  by  his  Son  Viracocha^  who  gave  the 
Cbanca's  a  great  Defeat  j  being  miraculoufly 
afiifted  by  the  Sun,  as  was  pretended,  who 
turn’d  the  very  Stones  into  Men,  and  form’d 
them  into  Troops  in  Favour  of  the  Inca 
Viracocha. 

After  this  Victory,  Viracocha  became  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  j  and  his  Father  fo  loft  the 
Efteem  of  his  Subjects  by  abandoning  his  capi¬ 
tal  City,  that  it  was  agreed  to  depofe  the  old 
Inca,  and  advance  his  Son  Viracocha  to  the  8th  In: a. 
imperial  Dignity  j  which  ’tis  faid  the  Son 
very  readily  accepted,  and  the  Father  was 
afterwards  content  to  lead  a  private  Life  in 
one  of  his  Palaces,  fituated  a  fmall  Diftance 
from  Cufco . 

This  Viracocha  is  reprefented  as  one  of 
their  moft  vidtorious  Princes,  and  faid  to  be 
worlhipped  as  a  God.  And  the  Indians  af¬ 
terwards ,  as  a  Teftimony  of  the  Veneration 
they  had  for  the  Spaniards ,  gave  them  the 
Title  of  Viracocha’’ s  or  Gods,  which  this  Inca 
aftum’d  on  Pretence  that  he  had  feen  a  Vifion 
of  angelick  Form,  that  commanded  him  to 
take  that  Title. 

It  is  reported  alfo  by  the  Indians ,  that  the 
Inca  Viracocha  pretending  to  the  Spirit  of 
Prophecy,  foretold  that,  after  the  Succeflion 
of  a  certain  Number  of  Kings,  a  People  ftiould 
arrive  from  far  diftant  Countries,  never  feen 
in  thofe  Regions  before,  and  cloath’d  like 
the  Angel  in  the  Vifion  he  had  feen,  who 
ihould  fubvert  their  Religion  and  Empire  : 

K  k  2  Which 
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Peru.  Which  they  held  to  be  fulfill’d  at  the  Spcwijh 
c 1  Conqueft. 

Viracocha  is  faid  to  have  reign’d  fifty  Years, 
which  De  la  Vega  thinks  not  improbable  ; 
for  that  he  faw  his  Body,  which  was  preferv’d 
till  his  Time,  and  the  Hairs  of  his  Head 
were  as  white  as  Snow:  rie  was  alfo  (hewn 
the  Bodies  of  feveral  other  Inca's,  which  he 
obferves  were  more  entire  than  the  Mummies 
of  Egypt ,  wanting  neither  the  Hair  of  the 
Head  or  Eye-brows,  or  even  the  Eye-lafhes, 
which  were  (till  vifible.  But  I  do  not  defign  to 
impofe  thefe  Things  on  any  Readers  as  Articles 
of  Faith. 

De  la  Vega  adds,  that  the  Flefh  of  thefe 
Bodies  appeared  plump  and  full,  and  yet  were 
fo  light  that  an  Indian  would  eafily  carry  one 
of  them  in  his  Arms  *,  and  that  in  his  Time 
they  ufed  to  carry  them  about  to  the  Houfes 
of  the  Spanijh  Gentlemen  in  Cufco ,  who  had 
the  Curiofity  to  fee  them. 

9*  hca.  The  hnca  Viracocha  dying,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  Son  Pachacutec ,  who  is  reprefent- 
ed  alfo  as  a  victorious  Prince,  and  faid  to  have 
fubdu’d  many  Nations  by  the  Conduft  of  his 
Brother  and  General  Capac  Tupanqui  \  for  this 
Emperor  feldom  took  the  Field  in  Perfon, 
but  fpent  his  Time  chiefly  in  ereCting  magnifi¬ 
cent  Temples  and  Palaces,  regulating  his  civil 
Government,  planting  Colonies,  and  making 
Improvements  in  feveral  Parts  of  his  Empire  ; 
and  having  reign’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  fifty  Years 
with  great  Glory,  left  this  World  to  dwell 
with  his  Father  the  Sun. 

1  Gth  hca.  Tupanqui  his  eldeft  Son  fucceeded  him,  and  is 
faid  to  have  extended  his  Empire  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes  two 
hundred  Leagues  and  upwards }  but  it  was 

more 
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more  by  Perfuafion  than  Force  that  this  People  Peru- 
were  induced  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  might^be  1—1 '~v~m 
look’d  upon  as  Allies  and  Confederates  at  laft, 
rather  than  Subjects  j  for  as  their  Situation 
was  upon  or  beyond  thofe  vaft  Mountains, 
the  Inca's  found  it  impracticable  to  lead  nu¬ 
merous  Armies  thither.  This  Inca  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  an  Expedition  againft  the  Nation 
of  the  Chirihuana's ,  which  inhabited  another 
Branch  of  the  Mountains  of  Andes  \  and  we  are 
told  were  fo  barbarous,  that  they  eat  both 
Friends  and  Foes,  and  chofe  the  Flelh  of  Men 
rather  than  that  of  any  other  Animal  *,  but 
this  feems  to  have  been  a  Calumny  fram’d  by 
the  Inca's ,  becaufe  that  People  refufed  to  fub¬ 
mit  to  their  Dominion  ;  and  were  fo  fituated 
the  Inca  could  not  conquer  them :  But  how¬ 
ever  that  was,  the  Inca  Tupanqui  being  repuls’d 
in  his  Attacks  on  the  Chirihuanrt  s ,  turned  his 
Arms  to  the  Southward,  and  reduced  feveral 
Nations  in  the  Country  of  Chili  ;  infomuch 
that  in  his  Time  the  Peruvian  Empire  is  faid 
to  have  been  of  a  thoufand  Leagues  Extent 
from  North  to  South.  This  Prince  al fo  car¬ 
ried  on  his  Conquefts  by  his  Generals,  and 
feldom  took  the  Field  in  Perfon.  Fie  eredted 
feveral  {lately  Edifices,  and  among  the  reft  the 
celebrated  Caftle  of  Cufco ,  already  defcribed, 
and  died  at  length  much  belov’d  and  lamented 
by  his  Subjedls,  being  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
Son  Tupac  Tupanqui  the  eleventh  Inca.  Fie 
left  alfo  between  two  and  three  hundred  Chil¬ 
dren,  more  legitimate  than  illegitimate  ;  and 
moft  of  the  Inert s  had  as  many,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  Duty  incumbent  on  them  to  increafe  the 
Blood  Royal,  and  render  them  as  numerous 
as  poffible :  It  being  for  the  Honour  of  their 
God  and  Father  the  Sun  to  have  a  numerous 
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Peru.  Progeny,  as  they  pretended.  But  this  Privi- 
lege  of  a  Plurality  of  Women  was  never 
indulg’d  to  the  Vulgar. 

nth  Inca.  As  the  former  Inca  made  Conquefts  to  the 
South,  the  prefent  Inca  Tupac  Tupanqui  carried 
his  Arms  to  the  North,  as  far  as  the  Equator, 
and  fubdued  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  QuittOy 
one  of  the  richeft  and  molt  powerful  in  South¬ 
erner  ic a  ;  and  having  fpent  two  Years  in  this 
War,  lent  for  his  Son  Huana  Capac ,  to  whom 
he  committed  the  Care  of  finilhing  that  Con- 
queft,  and  return’d  to  Cufco.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  thefe  People  defending  their  Country  very 
obftinately,  and  not  fubmitting  to  the  Inca 
till  they  were  fubdu’d  by  pure  Force,  had  the 
Misfortune  alfo  of  having  the  Name  of  Cani- 
bals  given  them  by  their  Conquerors,  and  to  be 
reprefented  as  the  moll  barbarous  of  Mankind. 

Tupac  Tupanqui  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 

12th  Inca,  eldeft  Son  Huana  Capac ,  who  fpent  the  drift  Year 
of  his  Reign  in  mourning  and  folemnizing  his 
Father’s  Funeral  as  their  Laws  requir’d,  and 
then  vifited  the  feveral  Provinces  of  his  Em¬ 
pire.  It  is  related,  that  at  a  Feftival,  when 
his  eldeft  Son  was  to  receive  his  Name,  he 
caufed  a  Chain  of  Gold  to  be  made  of  two 
hundred  Yards  in  Length,  and  of  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  a  Man’s  Wrift,  which  was  carried  by 
thofe  that  danc’d  at  that  Solemnity  ^  for  the 
Cuftom  was,  for  an  hundred  Men,  and  fome- 
times  two  hundred  or  more,  to  take  Elands 
and  dance  in  a  Ring  together,  and  inftead  of 
joining  Hands  the  Inca  ordered,  that  every 
one  of  the  Company  fhould  take  a  Link  of 
this  Chain  in  his  Hands  and  dance  as  ufual, 
with  Mufick  of  all  kinds :  The  Spaniards 
arriving  mot  many  Years  after,  made  ftritft 
Enquiry  after  this  invaluable  Chain,  but  it 
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was  conceal’d  from  them  by  the  Mexicans T  Peru, 
which  might  be  one  Occafion  of  the  Spaniards 
ufing  them  fo  cruelly.  But  however  that  was, 
the  young  Prince  receiv’d  the  Name  o tRuafcar, 
or  The  Chain ,  from  this  rich  Utenfil.  Hu  ana 
Capac  proceeded  like  his  Predeceffors  to  en¬ 
large  his  Territories  by  his  Arms,  and  con¬ 
quer’d  the  famous  Valleys  of  Tumpez  and 
Pachacamacy  with  the  Ifland  of  Puna ,  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Guiequil :  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  Ifland,  cutting  off  fome  of  his 
Troops  by  Treachery,  after  they  had  fubmit- 
ted,  he  took  a  fevere  Revenge  of  them,  putting 
them  to  all  kinds  of  Deaths.  In  the  mean 
time,  another  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  great 
Province  of  Chachapayas ,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Andes,  but  he .  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fupprefs 
this  alfo  with  very  little  Lofs  :  After  which, 
he  turn’d  his  Arms  towards  the  Country  of 
Manta ,  on  the  Sea-Coaft,  in  which  lies  that 
Port  to  which  the  Spaniards  afterwards  gave 
the  Name  of  Porto  Veio ,  or  The  Old  Harbour , 
in  2  Degrees  of  South  Latitude :  Here,  Do 
ia  Vega  fays,  the  Natives  ador’d  Lions, 
Tygers  and  Serpents,  and  an  Emerald  that 
was  as  big  as  an  Oftrich’s  Egg  ;  to  which  the 
People,  at  their  Feftivals,  offer’d,  among 
other  things,  fmaller  Emeralds  of  leis  Value; 
which  was  the  Occafion  of  the  Spaniards  find¬ 
ing  fuch  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Emeralds  amafs’d 
together  when  they  invaded  this  Country,  and 
made  them  imagine  Emeralds  had  been  as 
common  almoft  as  ordinary  Stones  here. 

From  Porto  Veio ,  the  Inca  advanc’d  as 
far  as  Cape  Pajfao ,  which  lies  juft  under  the 
Equator,  reducing  all  the  Nations  on  that 
Coaft  to  his  Obedience  ;  which  was  not  very 
difficult,  the  Country  being  divided  into  fmall 
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Peru.  Tribes  or  Families,  that  had  no  common 
Chief  or  any  Dependance  on  each  other,  and 
confequently  were  in  no  Condition  to  refift  fo 
formidable  a  Power  as  that  of  the  Inca's.  De 
la  Vega  charges  thefe  People  with  having  their 
Women  in  common,  with  Sodomy,  and  all 
manner  of  Vice.  In  which  State  he  would 
have  us  believe  all  Peru  remain’d,  till  reform’d 
by  his  Anceflors  the  Inca's  :  And  on  this 
Account  juftifies  all  their  Invafions  and  Op- 
preffions  of  that  defencelefs  People  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Spaniards  afterwards  did  their 
Invafions  and  barbarous  Ufage  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Inca's  Dominions. 

Huana  Capac  having  conquer’d  the  Province 
of  Paffao,  which  lies  under  the  Equator,  de¬ 
termin’d  to  make  this  the  Limits  of  his  Em¬ 
pire  towards  the  North  :  Having  new  modell’d 
the  Government  therefore,  and  conftituted  the 
fame  Laws  and  Cuftoms  that  were  obferv’d 
in  other  Parts  of  his  Dominions,  he  left  Garri- 
fons  behind  him  to  preferve  his  Conquefts,. 
and  return’d  to  his  capital  City  of  Cufco. 

It  is  reported  of  this  Prince,  that  being 
reproved  by  the  High-pried  for  looking  fted- 
faftly  on  the  Sun,  which  was  deem’d  a  high 
Profanation  by  that  People,  anfwer’d.  There 
muft  be  feme  Being  whom  our  Father  the  Sun 
efleems  fuperior  to  him ,  and  more  powerful  than 
himfelf  j  by  whofe  Commands  he  every  Day 
meafures  the  Compafs  of  the  Heavens  without 
Intermijfion ,  or  allowing  himfelf  an  Hour's 
Repcfe.  If  he  were  fupreme ,  and  at  his  own 
Dijpofal ,  he  would  certainly  allot  himfelf  fome 
Time  for  Reft ,  tho'  it  were  but  to  pleafte  his 
Humour ,  and  for  the  fake  of  V ariety :  But  I 
have  obferv’d  fo  many  Sayings  put  into  the 
Mouths  of  the  Indians  by  the  Spanijh  Mifiio- 

naries. 
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naries,  and  then  reported  as  coming  originally 
from  thofe  Pagans ,  that  I  give  the  lefs  Atten¬ 
tion  to  this,  efpecially  fince  the  fame  Authors 
that  report  this  allow  that  the  Peruvians  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  there  was  one  almighty  Being, 
that  fuftain’d  and  govern’d  the  Univerfe, 
whom  they  call’d  Pacha  Camac, 
and  that  a  Temple  was  dedicated  to  this 
Pacha  Camac ,  or  'The  Unknown  God  *,  tho* 
he  was  feldom  worfhipped,  becaufe  they  knew 
fo  little  of  him,  or  in  what  manner  he  ought 
to  be  ador’d.  Thefe  Hiftorians  therefore 
mult  forget  themfelves,  when  they  make 
Huana  Capac ,  the  12th  Inca ,  the  firft  of  the 
mfxicahrfmces  that  made  this  Reflection. 
But  "to  return  to  the  Hiftory. 

Huana  Capac ,  after  the  Completion  of  the 
Conqueft  of  £)nitto}  having  taken  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  King  to  his  Bed,  had  by  her  a 
Son,  whom  he  named  Afahnalpa ,  or  Ata- 
bilipa  y  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fonder  of 
him  than  any  of  his  Children:  But  as  none  of 
the  Sons  or  Daughters  of  the  Incas  were  held 
legitimate,  but  thofe  who  were  born  of  their 
Sifters,  or  fome  near  Relation  •,  and  Huafcar 
was  the  eldeft  legitimate  Son  of  this  Inca^  to 
whom  all  his  Dominions,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
Empire,  were  to  defcend  on  his  Death  j  he 
appear’d  much  difquieted  that  his  beloved  Son 
jitahnalpay  or  Jtabilipa^  fhould  become  a 
Vafial  to  his  eldeft  Brother,  and  that  he  could 
not  leave  him  the  Dominion  of  any  one  Pro¬ 
vince  :  But  his  Son  Huafcar  being  acquainted 
with  the  Reafon  of  his  Father’s  Uneafinefs, 
generoufly  confented  he  fhould  fettle  what 
Part  of  his  Territories  he  pleas’d  upon  his 
beloved  Son.  Whereupon  Huana  Capac  con- 
ftituted  Atahnalpa  King  of  §ui(to  (the 
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Peru.  Inheritance  of  his  Mother')  in  his  Life- 
time. 

It  was  in  the  Reign  of  Huana  Capac ,  name¬ 
ly,  in  the  Year  1515,  that  the  Spaniards  firft 
appear’d  with  their  Ships  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Paffac  in  Peru ,  which  is  fituated  under  the 
Equator.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Vafco  Nunez  de  Balbao ,  who  firft 
difcover’d  the  South-Sea ,  and  would  probably 
at  this  Time  have  fix’d  Colonies  on  that 
Coaft,  had  he  not  been  recall’d  by  Pedrarias9 
then  Yice-roy  of  Darien  or  Ferra-Firma ,  who 
envying  his  good  Fortune,  recall’d  Vafco , 
and  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  Death,  under 
Pretence  that  he  was  about  to  fet  up  for  himfelf, 
and  throw  off  his  Dependance  on  the  King  of 
Spain  his  Soveraign :  But  the  true  Reafon  was, 
that  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  made  Vafco 
Adelentado,  or  Vice-roy  of  all  the  Lands 
and  Territories  he  fhouid  difcover  in  the  South- 
Sea  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  Commiffion,  he 
had,  with  indefatigable  Labour,  found  out 
the  rich  Empire  of  Peru ,  and  was  about  to 
reap  the  Fruits  of  his ,  Induftry.  Pedr arias , 
the  Vice-roy  of  Perra-Firma ,  therefore,  envy¬ 
ing  his  good  Fortune,  recall’d  him  and  put 
him  to  Death,  as  has  been  related,  and  after¬ 
wards  employ’d  a  great  many  fkilful  Sailors 
and  Adventurers  to  follow  Vafco\  Steps,  and 
got  Pofteffion  of  the  Treafures  he  underftood 
were  to  be  found  in  thofe  Regions  5  but  as  the 
Winds  are  always  contrary  to  thofe  who  come 
to  the  Coafts  of  Peru  diredlly  from  the  North¬ 
ward,  all  the  Adventurers,  Pedr  arias  fent  out 
upon  this  Expedition,  return’d  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  that  the  Voyage  was  impra&icabJe. 
Whereupon  that  Difcovery  was  entirely  laid 
afide,  and  abandon’d  for  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years, 

till 
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till  Francis  Pizarro  and  Almagroy  fir’d  with  Peru, 
the  repeated  Advices  they  receiv'd  of  the  ^ 
Riches  of  Per  tty  obtain’d  Leave  from  Pedr  arias 
the  Vice-roy,  to  purfue  that  Difcovery  Vafco 
Nunez  had  begun,  at  their  own  Expence  :  Of 
which  Enterprize  I  fhall  treat,  when  I  have 
finifti’d  the  Hiftory  of  the  Inca's. 

And  here,  whatever  Credit  is  to  be  given  to 
Things  of  this  Nature,  I  cannot  avoid  taking 
fome  Notice  of  the  Portents  and  Omens  the 
Spanifb  Hiftorians,  as  well  as  the  Inca  De 
la  Vega  entertain  us  with,  which  are  faid 
to  have  preceded  the  Fall  of  the  Peruvian 
Empire. 

Three  Years  before  the  Spaniards ,  under 
the  Command  of  Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa , 
appear’d  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru ,  ’tis  faid  a 
Prodigy  happen’d,  which  alarm’d  and  afto-  . 
nilh’d  the  Court  and  all  the  Empire  :  At  their 
grand  annual  Feftival  of  the  Sun,  a  royal 
Eagle,  call’d  in  their  Language  Anca?  ap¬ 
pear’d  foaring  in  the  Air,  and  purfued  by 
Hawks  of  all  Sizes,  which  attack’d  the  royal 
Bird  with  that  Fury,  that  he  fell  down  among 
the  Inca's  or  Royal  Family  as  they  march’d 
in  Proceffion  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
through  the  great  Market-Place  of  Cufco  : 

And  that  he  feem’d  to  beg  their  Prote&ion, 
having  loft  moft  of  his  fmall  Feathers  in  the 
Encounter :  That  they  nourifh’d  this  Eagle 
with  all  the  Tendernefs  imaginable,  but  not- 
withftanding  their  Care  the  Bird  died  in  a 
few  Days,  which  the  Inca ,  his  Priefts  and 
Diviners  interpreted  to  prefage  the  total  Ruin 
of  the  Empire  and  of  their  Religion,  efpecially 
as  it  was  follow’d  by  violent  Earthquakes, 
that  over-turn’d  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
Mountains.  Upon  the  Sea- Coaft  alfo,  the 
L  1  2  Indians . 
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Indians  obferv’d  the  Tides,  in  their  Ebbings 
and  Flowings,  did  not  keep  their  ufual  Courfe  ; 
and  Comets  and  Apparitions  were  feen  in  the 
Air.  The  Moon,  in  the  midft  of  a  bright 
Night,  was  obferv’d  to  be  encompafs’d  with 
three  large  Haloes  or  Circles,  the  firft  of  the 
Colour  of  Blood,  the  fecond  black,  and  the 
third  like  a  Fog  or  Smoak  *,  which  one  of 
their  Adepts  in  Magick  obferving,  *tis  faid, 
came  weeping  into  the  Prefence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Huana  Capac ,  and  declar’d,  that  his 
Mother  the  Moon,  like  a  tender  Parent,  by 
this  Phanvmena  made  known  to  him,  that 
Pacha  Camac,  the  Creator  and  Suftainer 
of  all  Things,  threaten’d  his  Royal  Family 
and  Empire  with  grievous  Judgments  :  That 
the  firft  bloody  Circle  prognofticated,  that 
after  he  fhould  be  gone  to  reft  with  his  Father 
the  Sun,  terrible  Wars  fhould  arife  among 
thofe  of  his  own  Family,  in  which  there 
fhould  be  fuch  Effufion  of  Blood,  that  his 
whole  Race  fhould  be  extinguifh’d  in  a  few 
Years  :  That  the  fecond  black  Circle  threaten-  j 
ed  his  Subjects  with  total  DeftruCtion,  and  a 
Subverfion  of  their  Religion  and  Government, 
occafioned  chiefly  by  the  Difientions  in  his 
own  Family  :  That  his  Empire  fhould  be 
tranflated  to  another  People,  and  all  his  Great- 
nefs  vanifh  into  Smoak  j  which  was  fignify’d 
by  the  third  Circle,  that  feem’d  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  Vapours. 

The  Inca,  ’tis  faid,  was  aftonifh’d  at  thefe 
Predictions,  but  endeavour’d,  however,  to 
hide  his  Fears,  and  bid  the  Magician  be  gone, 
telling  him,  thefe  were  his  laft  Night’s 
Dreams,  which  he  declar’d  to  him  as  Reye-' 
lations  and  Advices  from  his  Mother  the 
Moon,  Whereupon  the  Diviner  defired  him 
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to  go  out  of  his  Palace  and  behold  the  three  Peru. 
Circus  with  his  Eyes,  which  he  did,  and 
thereupon  aflembled  all  the  Magicians  and 
Aftrologers  of  his  Court,  who  confirm’d  the 
Interpretation  their  Brother  had  made  of  thefe 
Signs  in  the  Heavens. 

Huana  Capac ,  however,  that  his  People 
might  not  be  difcouraged,  endeavour’d  frill 
to  conceal  his  Fears,  and  putting  the  beft  Face  ' 
he  could  upon  the  Matter,  told  the  Magicians, 
that  unlefs  Pacha  Camac  himfelf  reveal’d 
this  to  him  he  would  not  believe  it.  Is  it 
pojfible ,  faid  he,  my  Father  the  Sun  Jhould 
abhor  his  own  Blood ,  and  deliver  them  up  to 
total  Deftruttion  ?  and  then  difmifs’d  them 
from  his  Prefence. 

Reflecting,  however,  on  what  had  been 
faid,  and  confidering  how  it  agreed  with  the 
Predictions  of  an  ancient  Oracle  ;  That  after 
the  Reign  of  twelve  Inca's,  the  Empire  fhould 
be  diffolv’d  ;  and  being  inform’d  at  the  fame 
time,  that  a  prodigious  Wooden  Float,  with 
tall  Mafts  and  Sails  (Fafco’s  Ship)  from 
whence  iflued  terrible  Thunders,  Fire  and 
Smoak,  was  feen  upon  the  Coafl ;  and  that 
the  People  on  Board  differ’d  in  their  Perfons 
and  Habits  from  all  that  had  hitherto  appear’d 
in  that  Part  of  the  World,  he  was  in  a  manner 
confounded,  expecting  that  the  Diflolution  of 
his  Empire  was  approaching.  However,  he 
did  not  entirely  defpair,  and  negleCt  the  De¬ 
fence  of  his  People,  but  affembled  an  Army, 
and  march’d  them  to  the  Sea-Coaft,  making 
the  beft  Provifion  he  could  againft  the  Dan¬ 
gers  that  threatened  him  ;  but  the  Ship  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  nothing  of  that  kind  being 
feen  again  in  feveral  Years,  their  Apprehen- 
flons  began  to  wear  off.  Every  thing  remain’d 

quiet, 
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Peru,  quief,  and  'Huana  Capac  died  in  peace  and  a 
-“v— ^  good  o]d  Age,  about  feven  or  eight  Years 
after  Vafco  Nunez  appear’d  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Peru ,  having  reign’d  forty  Years  in  great 
Splendour,  and  made  large  Additions  to  his 
Empire  by  many  fuccefsful  Wars. 

Their  Fears,  however,  began  to  revive 
when  the  Emperor,  upon  his  Death-bed,  put 
his  Subjedls  in  mind  of  the  old  Prophecy, 
already  mention’d.  That  after  the  Reign  of 
twelve  Inca’s ,  a  new  Nation  fhould  arrive  that 
had  never  been  known  in  thofe  Parts  and 
fubdue  that  Empire  ;  which  he  conjeblur’d 
would  happen  not  many  Years  after  his  Death, 
he  being  the  twelfth  Inca :  And  advifed  his 
Subjedts  to  fubmit  and  ferve  that  People,  who 
were  in  every  refpedt  fuperiour  to  them  *,  their 
Laws  better  and  their  Forces  and  military 
Skill  rendering  them  invincible.  And  De  la 
Vega  obferves,  that  this  laft  Advice  of  their 
dying  Inca  was  not  the  leaf!;  Inducement  to 
the  Peruvians  to  fubmit  to  the  Spaniards  af¬ 
terwards  :  They  held,  he  fays,  that  Heaven 
had  decreed  the  Spaniards  the  Dominion  of 
thofe  Countries,  and  that  all  Refiftance  would 
be  in  vain  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think,  the 
Thunder  of  the  Spanijl)  Artillery  was  a  much 
ftronger  Motive  for  their  Submiffion. 

The  Relation  of  thefe  Omens,  Prodigies, 
and  Prophecies,  Garciliajfo  de  la  Vegat  the 
Inca  or  royaLHiftorian,  tells  us,  he  receiv’d 
from  two  Mexican  <^5fecers  that  had  ferv’d 
the  Emperor  pfuana  Capac ,  and  were,  at  the 
time  he  had  this  from  them,  fourfcore  Years 
of  Age,  being  baptized  and  initiated  in  the 
Chriftian  Religion  by  the  Spanifh  „  Fathers  at 
Cufco :  However,  as  we  meet  with  the  like 
Omens  recorded  by  Hiftorians  before,  every 

confiderable 
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confiderable  Revolution  almoft  that  has  hap-  Peru, 
pen’d  in  Europe ,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 

I  am  far  from  requiring  my  Readers  to  give 
entire  Credit  to  fuch  Relations,  but  leave  every 
one  to  pafs  what  Judgment  he  pleafes  on 
them. 

Huana  Capac  being  dead,  his  Body  was 
embalm’d,  and  carried  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Cufco ;  but  his  Heart,  according  to  his 
Directions,  was  buried  at  Quittoy  the  Reft- 
dence  of  his  favourite  Son  Atahnalpa. 

Huafcar ,  the  eldefl  legitimate  Son  of  Huana.  *3^ 
Capac ,  reign’d  in  peace  at  Cufco  four  or  five 
Years  after  his  Father’s  Death,  without  giving 
his  Brother,  the  King  of  g)uitto,  any  Molefta- 
tion  ;  but  then  confidering  the  Lofs  he  had 
fuftain’d  by  difmembring  and  yielding  up  one 
of  the  richeft  Provinces  of  the  Empire  to 
Atahnalpa ,  by  which  he  was  prevented  ex¬ 
tending  his  Dominions  further  Northward  \ 
and  reflecting  alfo,  that  his  Brother  was  a 
Prince  remarkable  for  his  ambitious  and 
turbulent  Spirit,  and  might  one  Day  rival 
him  in  the  reft  of  his  Territories,  he  deter¬ 
min’d  to  be  before-hand  with  him,  and  to 
refume  what  he  had  too  eaflly  parted  from : 

He  fent  an  Ambaffador  therefore,  or  rather 
a  Herald,  to  his  Brother  the  King  of  £)uittoy 
to  inform  him,  that  by  the  Laws  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  Territories  of  the  Inca’s  could  not 
be  divided  j  and  tho’  he  had  been  oblig’d  by 
his  Father  to  refign  Quitto  to  him,  this  was 
what  his  Father  could  neither  legally  command 
nor  he  perform  :  However,  flnce  it  was  the 
Will  of  his  Father,  he  was  ready  to  confirm 
the  Cefllon  upon  two  Conditions,  1.  That  he 
fhould  not  endeavour  to  make  any  Addition 
to  his  Territories  ;  and  2.  That  he  fhould 

hold 
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Peru,  hold  them  as  a  Vaffal  and  Feudatary  of  hi9 
Empire,  and  a&ually  dq  him  Homage  for 
them. 

To  both  which  Demands  Atahnalpa  feem’d 
readily  to  confent,  and  promifed  in  a  fhort 
time  to  attend  on  him  at  Cufco ,  with  all  the 
Caraca’s,  and  Lords  of  his  Kingdom,  to  do 
him  Homage  in  Perfon  5  with  which  Anfwer 
Huafcar  was  entirely  fatisfied,  and  difmifs’d 
the  T  roops  he  had  raifed  to  recover  fjhiitto  by 
Force  while  the  fubtle  Atahnalpa  increas’d 
his  Forces,  under  Pretence  of  doing  his  Ho¬ 
mage  with  the  greater  Splendour,  and  cele¬ 
brating  the  Exequies  of  his  deceafed  Father  at 
Cufco. 

Huafcar  being  inform’d,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  his  Brother,  inftead  of  fummoning 
his  Vaffals  to  attend  him,  had  levied  an  Army 
of  30000  regular  Troops,  which  were  ad¬ 
vanced  within  forty  Leagues  of  Cufco ,  found 
he  had  been  deceiv’d,  and  immediately  iflued 
his  Orders  to  the  Governors  of  the  feveral 
Provinces  to  rendezvous  with  their  refpedlive 
Forces  at  Cufco ,  and  form  an  Army  for  the 
Defence  of  that  Capital.  But  Atahnalpa 
having  corrupted  feveral  of  the  Caraca’s,  who 
join’d  his  Forces  in  their  March  j  and  the 
reft  that  obey’d  the  Summons  of  Huafcar 
being  new  undifciplin’d  Troops,  were  not 
much  to  be  depended  on.  However,  being 
attack’d  by  Atahnalpa ’s  Army,  they  behav’d 
in  Defence  of  their  Inca  as  bravely  as  could 
be  expedled,  and  the  Battle  lafted  a  whole 
Day  ;  but  in  the  Evening  Huafcar’s,  Army 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  veteran  Troops  of 
Atahnalpa ,  and  a  very  great  Slaughter  fol¬ 
low’d,  particularly  among  the  Emperor’s 
Guards,  confiding  of  a  thoufand  Men,  who 
•  defended 
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defended  their  Prince  till  they  were  almoft  all  Peru, 
cut  in  Pieces,  and  at  length  Huafcar  was  taken  ' — v— - * 
Prifoner,  and  carried  in  Triumph  to  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  who  did  not  march  with  his  Army  in 
Perfon,  but  continued  at  a  Diftance,  till  he 
law  what  Succefs  his  Generals  would  have, 
who  were  old  Officers  that  had  ferv’d  his 
Father  in  the  Wars  of  Quittoy  and  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  who  commanded  Huafcar' s 
Army. 

Huafcar  being  thus  unhappily  made  Prifo¬ 
ner,  Atahnalpa  gave  out,  that  he  had  no 
Intention  to  depole  his  Brother,  but  to  defend 
his  own  Dominions,  which  his  Father  had 
confer’d  on  him,  againft  Huafcar  s  Incroach- 
ments  and  to  limit  his  Prerogative,  fo  as  to 
make  the  Condition  of  his  Subjects  eafy  and 
happy  :  And  thereupon  furrimoned  all  the 
Inca's  of  the  Empire  to  appear  at  Cufco ,  that 
all  things  might  be  fettled  to  the  mutual 
Advantage  of  Prince  and  People.  And  hav¬ 
ing,  on  liich  Pretences,  got  molt  of  them 
into  his  Power,  he  cauled  a  Body  of  his 
Forces  to  furround  them  and  cut  them  in 
Pieces,  confcious  that  the  People  would  never 
willingly  obey  him,  as  long  as  there  were  any 
:>f  the  legitimate  I  flue  of  their  Inca  left. 

Nor  did  his  Rage  flop  here  5  he  murder’d 
ill  the  Caraca's  and  Officers  that  appear’d 
aithful  to  Huafcar  ;  and  afterwards  the  Wo¬ 
men  and  Children  of  the  Family  of  the  Inca's, 
vhom  he  put  to  death  by  various  Tortures, 
iccording  to  De  la  Vega ,  who  makes  this 
dtabilipa ,  or  Atahnalpa ,  a  Monfter  of  Cru- 
:Ity. 

However,  between  five  and  fix  hundred 
if  the  Blood  of  the  Inca's  did  efcape,  it  feems, 

>y  one  Means  or  other,  and  particularly  the 
Vo).  XXIX,  M  m  Mother 
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Peru.  Mother  of  our  Author  De  la  Ve^a^  who 
v“'""v  *  was,  as  he  tells  us,  a  Daughter  of  Huana 

Capac’s  Brother.  T  wo  Sons  of  Huana  Capac 
alfo  fled  from  the  Rage  of  their  Brother,  and 
afterwards  married  Spanifi  Ladies  ;  as  did 
feveral  of  the  Daughters  and  near  Relations 
of  that  Prince.  The  firft  Spanijh  Adventu¬ 
rers,  or  Conquerors,  as  they  call’d  themfelves, 
feem'd  to  be  ambitious  of  intermarrying  with 
the  royal  Blood  of  Peru  •,  which  was  not  only 
an  Honour  to  thofe  Gentlemen,  but  might 
be  thought  to  give  them  a  better  Right  to 
the  Country  they  had  invaded,  than  they 
could  acquire  by  the  Sword. 

I  fhould  now  proceed  to  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Spaniards  Conquefl  of  Peru ,  but  beg  Leave 
to  defer  that  a  little  till  I  have  given  fome 
further  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Peruvians. 

A  further  It  is  generally  faid,  that  the  Inca's  of  Peru 
Enquiry  acknowledg’d  no  other  God  but  their  Father 
into  the  tpe  Sun,  whofe  Offspring  they  pretended  to 
ofthe°n  be  :  And  this  poflibly  may  be  true  of  the  firft 
Peruvians.  Inca's  j  but  fome  of  them  afterwards  invading 
that  Part  of  the  Country  where  Lima  (now 
the  Capital  of  Peru)  ftands,  and  meeting  with 
a  notable  Oppofnion,  they  were  oblig'd  to 
indulge  that  People  in  the  Profeflion  of  their 
ancient  Religion,  and  the  Worfhip  of  the 
Almighty  invifible  God,  and  to  promife  not  to 
demolifh  their  Temples,  before  they  would 
fubmit  to  their  Dominion  (however,  they 
oblig’d  them  afterwards  to  ere£t  a  Temple  to 
the  Sun,  and  adore  that  Planet  alfo.) 

TfceTem-  This  Temple  flood  in  a  fine  Valley,  a 
Pie  ot  little  Diftance  from  Lima ,  and  was  dedicated 
'C^mac  to  Pacha  Camac,  the  invifible  or  unknown 
God,  who  created  and  fuftains  all  things, 

and 
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and  was  (landing  when  the  Spaniards  arriv’d 
in  Peru ,  and  here  they  found  an  inconceivable 
Treafure  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  precious  Stones, 
that  had  been  dedicated  to  the  God  Pacha 
Cam ac,  whofe  Name  was  communicated  to 
the  Valley  wherein  the  Temple  flood,  and  is 
ftill  call’d  The  Valley  of  Pacha  Camac.  Roy. 
Com.  Peru ,  p.  234. 

The  Inca’s  did  not  only  permit  this  People 
ftill  to  adore  their  God  Pacha  Camac, 
but  feem  to  have  been  convinc’d,  from  the 
time  of  this  Conqueft  at  leaft,  that  there  was 
one  Almighty  invifible  Being  that  created 
Heaven  and  Earth  j  and  that  the  Sun  was 
his  Vice-roy  or  Lieutenant.  Others  made 
two  Gods  of  them  >  the  one  vifible,  and  the 
other  invifible.  And  fome  of  the  Inca's,  par¬ 
ticularly  Huana  Capac ,  (Roy.  Com.  p.  365.) 
manifestly  look’d  upon  the  Sun  as  a  mere 
Creature,  directed  and  govern’d  in  all  his 
Motions  by  the  fupreme  God  *,  for  had  he 
(fays  that  Inca )  any  Will  of  his  own,  and 
were  not  under  a  Neceffity  of  performing  his 
annual  Courfe,  he  would  fometimes  reft  or 
vary,  and  not  always  move  in  one  Sphere, 
if  it  was  but  to  fhew  Liberty  of  Adtion. 

From  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  the 
\  Inca's,  notwithstanding  the  Reformation  they 
pretended  to  have  effected  in  the  Provinces 
they  conquer’d,  by  abolifhing  the  Worlhip 
of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  and  of  Stocks 
(and  Stones,  and  bringing  the  Natives  to  adore 
ionly  the  Sun,  did  in  fome  Parts  of  their  Con- 
quefts  introduce  their  own  Idolatry  in  the 
room  of  the  Worfhip  of  the  one  only  God, 
or  at  leaft,  obliged  the  People  to  worlhip  the 
1  Sun  as  well  as  God,  and  confequently  adulte- 
?  qited  rather  than  reform’d  their  Religion. 

M  m  2  And 
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Peru.  And  *tis  very  poffible,  that  many  of  the 
People  they  fubdued  might  equal,  if  not  fur- 
pafs  them  in  their  Manners,  and  the  Innocence 
and  Regularity  of  their  Lives,  as  well  as  in 
the  Purity  of  their  Religion,  and  might  not 
be  thofe  Barbarians  the  Inca  De  la.  Vega  has 
reprefented  them  3  for  I  cannot,  help  thinking 
but  People  were  at  Ieaft  as  juft,  as  innocent, 
and  humanf  while  they  were  ied  and  govern’d 
by  the  Heads  of  their  refpe&ive  Tribes,  be¬ 
fore  large  Empires  or  Kingdoms  were  form’d 
by  Conqueft  or  Compadf,  as  they  were  after¬ 
wards  ;  for  however  we  may  have  improved 
in  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  World  does  not  feem 
to  improve  much  in  its  Morals :  For  my 
parr,  I  have  found  much  more  Innocence  and 
Humanity  among  the  unpolifh’d  Inhabitants 
of  unfrequented  Defarts  and  Mountains,  that 
feem  to  have  "been  excluded  all  Commerce  and 
Xntercourfe  with  the  reft  of  Mankind,  than 
in  the  politeft  Nations,  who  ufually  look  upon 
fuch  People  as  Barbarians. 

Moft  of  the  Spanifo  Writers,  either  out  of 
Prejudice,  Ignorance,  or  Defign,  have  as 
much  mifreprefented  the  Religion  and  Morals 
of  the  Inca's,  as*  the  Inca's  did  thofe  of  the 
Nations  they  fubdu’d.  Flcofta,  tho’  in  other 
refpeds  a  good  Writer,  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  the  Religion  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  is 
very  little  to  be  credited  :  He  charges  the 
Peruvians  with  facrificing  hundreds  of  their 
Children  at  fome  of  their  Feftivals.  Jntonio 
de  Ferera ,  and  other  Spanifh  Writers  do  the 
fame,  while  the  royal  Hiftorian  De  la  Vega , 
who  wrote  afterwards,  and  makes  it  his  Bufi- 
pefe  to  review  and  corredt  the  .Errors  of  thole 
Authors  that  preceded  him,  affures  us,  that 
the  Inca's  never  fuffer’d  any  human  Sacrifices 

while 
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while  they  reign’d  in  Peru-,  but  had  the  great-  Peru, 
eft  Abhorrence  of  them  and  no  Man  was 
better  acquainted  with  their  Rites  than  De  la 
Vega  was. 

He  alfo  corredts  the  Spanifh  Writers  for 
giving  out,  that  by  Pacha  Camac  was 
meant  the  Devil :  And  that  the  Devil  was 
worfhipped  in  that  Temple  (and  indeed  this 
the  Spaniards  made  one  Pretence  for  invading 
and  enflaving  that  unhappy  People.)  Where¬ 
as,  fays  De  la  Vega ,  had  they  underftood  the 
Indian  Language,  the  very  Name  of  Pacha 
Camac  would  have  taught  them  otherwife ; 
the  two  Words  of  which  it  is  compofed  fig- 
nifying,  the  Almighty  God,  who  created  and 
fuftatns  all  things,  and  animates  the  Univerfe. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  deferibe  The 
the  principal  Rites  and  Ceremonies  in  rhe  Re- principal 
ligion  of  the  Inca's.  The  royal  Hiftorian  Feft,lveals 
informs  us,  they  had  four  grand  Feftivals 
annually,  befides  thefe  they  celebrated  every 
Moon.  The  firft  of  their  great  Feafts,  call’d 
Raymi,  was  held  in  the  Month  of  June,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Summer  Solftice,  which 
they  did  not  only  keep  in  Honour  of  the  Sun, 
that  blefs’d  all  Creatures  with  its  Heat  and 
Light,  but  in  Commemoration  of  their  firft 
Inca ,  Mafic  a  Capac ,  and  Coya  Mama  Oclo , 
his  Wife  and  Sifter,  whom  the  Inca's  look’d 
upon  as  their  firft  Parents,  defeended  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Sun,  and  fent  by  him  into 
the  World  to  reform  and  polifh  Mankind. 

At  this  Feftival  all  the  Vice-roys,  Generals, 
Governors,  Caraca’s,  and  Nobility,  were 
affembled  at  the  capital  City  of  Cufco  :  And 
if  any  of  them  were  prevented  coming  thither 
by  Sicknefs  or  the  Infirmities  of  old  Age,  he 
;  fent  his  Son,  his  Brother,  or  fome  near  Re¬ 
lation  to  fupply  his  Place,  The 
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The  Emperor,  or  Inca,  officiated  at  this 
Feftival  as  High-prieft  ;  for  tho*  there  was 
another  High-prieft  of  the  Blood-royal,  either 
Uncle  or  Brother  of  the  Inca,  to  whom  it 
belong’d  at  other  times  to  officiate,  yet  this 
being  the  chief  Feaft,  the  Inca  himfelf  per¬ 
form’d  that  Office. 

The  Nobility,  at  this  time,  were  crown’d 
with  Garlands  or  Coronets  of  Gold,  adorn’d 
with  Flowers  and  beautiful  Feathers,  and  their 
Garments  were  in  a  manner  plated  with  Gold. 
Some  appear’d  in  the  Skins  of  Lions,  others 
in  Vizards  and  ridiculous  Habits,  playing 
upon  their  Country  Mufick  j  fome  adted  the 
Buffoons  and  Madmen,  while  others  ffiew’d 
Feats  of  Activity,  and  fcrew’d  themfelves 
into  all  manner  of  Poftures:  The  Governors 
of  Provinces  carried  the  Enfigns  and  Colours 
of  their  feveral  Countries,  and  march’d  at  the 
Head  of  their  refpedtive  People. 

They  failed  three  Days,  as  a  Preparative 
to  this  Feaft,  eating  nothing  but  unbaked 
Maiz  and  Herbs,  and  drinking  Water.  The 
Fall  being  ended,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Feaft, 
the  Priefts  prepar’d  the  Sheep,  Lambs,  and 
Drink-Offerings,  which  were  to  be  offer’d  the 
next  Day  to  the  Sun,  while  the  Virgins  or 
Wives  of  the  Sun  were  employ’d  in  kneading 
Dough,  and  making  Bread  of  Maiz  or  Indian 
Corn,  for  the  Inca's.  They  alfo  drefs’d  the 
reft  of  the  Provifion  for  the  Royal  Family  at 
this  Solemnity  ;  other  Women  being  employ’d 
to  make  Bread,  and  drefs  Flefh  for  the 
Multitude. 

The  Morning  being  come,  the  Inca,  ac- 
company’d  by  his  Brethren  and  near  Rela-r 
theRiing  ti°ns>  drawn  up  in  Order,  according  to  their 
Sun,  a  Seniority,  went  in  Proceffion  at  Break  of 

Day 
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Day  to  the  Market-place  bare-foot,  where  Peru, 
they  remain’d  looking  attentively  towards  the  ’ 
Eaft  in  Expectation  of  the  Rifing  Sun,  which 
no  fooner  appear’d  but  they  fell  down  and 
ador’d  the  glorious  Planet  with  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  Veneration,  .acknowledging  him  to  be 
their  God  and  Father. 

The  Caraca’s,  vaftal  Princes,  and  Nobility, 
that  were  not  of  the  Blood-royal,  aflembled 
feparately  in  another  Square,  and  perform’d 
the  like  Ceremony  *,  after  which,  the  King 
rifing  upon  his  Feet  (while  the  reft  remain’d 
in  a  Pofture  of  Devotion)  took  two  great* 

Gold  Cups  in  his  Hands,  fill’d  with  their 
common  Beverage  made  of  Indian  Corn,  and 
invited  all  the  Incas  his  Relations  to  partake 
with  him,  and  pledge  him  in  that  Liquor. 

Then  he  pour’d  the  Drink  out  of  the  Bowl 
in  his  Right-hand  into  a  fmall  Stone  Chanel, 
which  convey’d  it  to  the  Temple  ;  after  which, 
having  drank  of  the  Bowl  in  his  Left-hand, 
he  diftributed  the  remainder  to  his  kindred 
Inc c? s,  who  waited  with  little  Gold  and  Silver 
Cups  to  receive  the  Liquor. 

The  Caraca’s  and  Nobility  drank  of  another 
Cup  of  the  fame  kind  of  Liquor,  prepared  by 
the  Wives  of  the  Sun  ;  but  this  was  not 
.efteem’d  fo  facred  as  that  confecrated  by  the 
Inca. 

This  Ceremony  being  ended,  the  whole 
Company  advanc’d  bare-foot  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Temple,  being  about  two  hundred  Paces 
diftant  from  the  Place  where  they  flood  ;  and 
the  Inca  and  his  Relations  entering  the  Doors, 
ador’d  the  Image  of  the  Sun  at  the  Eaft  End 
of  the  Temple,  while  the  Caraca’s,  who  were 
not  indulg’d  that  Privilege,  worfhipped  in  the 
great  Court  before  the  Gate  of  the  Temple. 

The 
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Peru.  The  Incc,  here  offer’d  the  Vafes  or  Golden 
Bowls,  with  which  he  perform'd  the  Ceremony 
of  Drinking,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal  Family 
deliver’d  theirs  into  the  Hands  of  the  Priefts. 
Then  the  Priefts  went  out  into  the  Court,  and 
receiv’d  from  the  Caraca’s  and  Governors  of 
the  refpective  Provinces  their  Offerings,  con- 
fifting  of  Gold  and  Silver  Veffels,  and  the 
s  Figures  of  all  manner  of  Animals  caft  of  the 
fame  Metals. 

Sacrifices.  Thefe'  Offerings  being  made,,  great  Droves 
of  Sheep  and  Lambs  were  brought  3  out  of 
which  the  Priefts  chofe  a  black  Lamb,  and 
having  kill’d  and  open’d  it,  made  their  Prog- 
nofticks  and  Divinations  thereupon  relating  to 
Peace  and  War,  and  other  Events,  from  the 
Intrails  of  the  Beaft  :-,.  always  turning  the 
Head  of  the  Animal  towards  the  Eaft  when 
they  kill’d  it. 

After  the  -fir ft  Lamb,  the  reft  of  the  Cat¬ 
tle  provided  were  facrihced,  and  their  Hearts 
offer’d  to  the  Sun  3  and  their  Carcafes  were 
flead  and  burnt,  with  Fire  lighted  by  the 
Sun’s  Rays,  contra&ed  by  a  Piece  of  Qhryftal, 
or  fomething  like  a  Burhing-glafs,  they  never 
making  ufe  of  common  Fire  on  thefe  Occafions,  • 
unlefs  the  Sun  was  obfeur’d.  Some  of  this 
Fire  was  carried  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  to  the  Cloifter  of  the  SeleCt  Virgins,  to 
be  preferv’d  the  following  Year  without  Ex¬ 
tinction. 

The  Sacrifices  being  over,  they  return’d  to 
the  Market-place,  where  the  reft  of  the  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Provisions  were  drefs’d  and  eaten  by 
the  Guefts  3  the  Priefts  diftributing  them  firft 
to  the  jfaca’jf-,  and  then  to  the  Cara  fa’s  and 
their  People  in  their  Order  3  and  after  they 
had  done  eating,  great  Quantities  of  Liquor 
were  brought  in.  Then 
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Then  theEmperor,  being  feated  on  a  Golden  Peru. 
Throne,  raifed  on  a  Pedeftal  of  the  fame 
Metal,  order’d  his  Relations  the  Inca's  to 
drink  in  his  Name  with  the  moft  celebrated 
Generals,  Governors,  and  Nobility  of  the 
refpedtive  Provinces,  whofe  Actions  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  famous  in  the  Empire. 

The  Inca's  thereupon  carry ’d  Bowls  of 
Liquor  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Perfons  thus 
diftinguifh’d,  telling  them  the  Capa ,  or  fu- 
preme  Incay  invited  them  to  drink  with  him, 
and  they  were  come  to  drink  with  them  in  his 
Name  *  whereupon  the  Generals  and  Caraca’s, 
each  of  them  taking  a  Cup  from  the  Inca's 
Hands,  lift  up  their  Eyes  to  the  Sun,  as  re¬ 
turning  Thanks  for  the  great  Favour  done 
them  by  his  Offspring,  and  having  drank, 
return’d  the  Bowls  back  to  the  Inca's ,  with 
the  profoundeft  Adoration. 

Bowls  of  Liquor  alfo  were  carried  by  the 
Inca's  to  the  reft  of  the  Lords,  Caraca’s,  and 
great  Officers  y  but  to  thefe  they  drank  in  their 
own  Names,  and  not  in  the  Name  of  the 
Emperor. 

In  return  of  this  Compliment,  the  princi¬ 
pal  Lords  and  Caraca’s,  filling  their  own 
Bowls,  approach’d  the  Throne  with  the  greateft 
Reverence,  and  in  their  Order  drank  to  the 
Emperor,  who  received  it  of  them,  and  having 
drank  what  he  faw  fit,  gave  the  reft  to  the 
Servants  and  Officers  that  attended  him  •,  but 
it  was  reckon’d  a  peculiar  Mark  of  Refpedt 
where  the  Emperor  drank  deep,  and  pledg’d 
any  one  of  them  heartily. 

The  reft  of  the  Caraca’s  and  Noblemen 
drank  to  the  Royal  Family  of  the  Inca's-,  who 
firft  drank  to  them  in  their  own  Names,  and 
then  retiring  to  their  refpe&ive  Stations,  the 

Vol.  XXIX.  N  n  Mufick 
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Peru.  Mufick  play’d,  and  their  Dances,  Mafque- 
rades,  and  every  other  Diverfion  was  pradtifed 
which  were  in  ufe  among  the  feveral  Nations 
of  Peru.  There  were  frequent  Paufes  and 
Intervals  however,  in  which  they  drank  very 
freely,  and  then  return’d  to  their  Sports  again. 
This  Feftival  was  continued  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  nine  Days  fucceflively,  only  there  were  no 
Offerings  or  Sacrifices  after  the  firft.  The 
Solemnity  being  ended,  the  Governors,  Ge¬ 
nerals,  and  Caraca’s,  took  their  Leave  of  the 
Emperor,  and  return’d  with  their  People  to 
their  refpedtive  Countries. 

Second  A  fecond  Feftival  was  kept  every  Year  on 
Feftival.  the  conferring  Military  Honours  (or  Knight¬ 
hood,  as  the  Spanijh  Writers  term  it)  great 
Regard  being  had  to  thofe  who  behav’d  well 
in  their  Country’s  Service.  The  principal 
Marks  or  Enfigns  thofe  Knights  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  were  large  Ear-Rings,  the  Emperor 
himfelf  boring  their  Ears  with  Golden  Nails. 
Third  Their  third  Feftival  was  in  the  Spring, 
Feftival.  when  their  Corn  firft  appear’d,  on  which 
Occafion  Sheep  and  Lambs  were  facrificed, 
and  they  pray’d  for  feafonable  Weather  to 
bring  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  to  Perfection, 
concluding  the  Feftival  with  Drinking,  Sing¬ 
ing,  Dancing,  and  other  Diverfions. 

Fourth  The  fourth  was  celebrated  on  the  New 
Feftival.  Moon  after  the  Equinox  in  September ,  when 
they  ador’d  the  Sun  as  it  arofe,  as  at  their 
grand  Feftival,  and  pray’d  him  to  avert  all 
Calamities  whether  of  War,  Plague,  or  Fa¬ 
mine  j  and  arm’d  Men  running  through  the 
Streets  were  faid  to  drive  away  thefe  Calamities  1 
out  of  the  City :  Fires  alfo  were  made  in  the ![ 
Streets  the  fucceeding  Night,  in  order  to  ) 
purify  them  from  all  nofturnal  Evils  ;  after  l 
1  -  •  which 
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which  they  fpent  the  time  in  Sacrificing,  Feaft- 
ing,  and  Dancing,  every  Day  during  the  firft 
Quarter  of  the  Moon. 

Their  monthly  Feafts  were  celebrated  by 
the  Priefts  within  the  Temple,  at  which  times 
Sacrifices  of  Sheep,  Lambs,  Fowls,  and  other 
Animals  were  made  to  the  Sun,  but  no  pub- 
lick  Proceffions :  And  as  for  human  Sacrifices, 
the  royal  Hiftorian  affures  us,  there  were 
never  any  fuch  offer’d  in  the  Dominions  of  the 
Inca's ",  tho’  Acofta^  Herera ,  and  other  Spanifh 
Writers  have  charged  them  with  facrificing 
hundreds  of  Children  at  their  grand  Feftivals. 

I  fhould  have  obferv’d,  that  the  People  fell 
down  on  their  Knees  and  Elbows  when  they 
ador’d  the  Sun,  covering  their  Faces  with 
their  Hands ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Peruvians  exprefs’d  their  Veneration  for  the 
Temple,  and  other  holy  Places,  by  putting 
off  their  Shoes,  as  the  Chinefe ,  the  People  of 
the  Eafi- Indies ,  and  other  Afiaticks  do,  tho’ 
at  the  greateft  Diftance  from  them,  and  not 
by  uncovering  their  Heads,  as  the  Europeans 
do  at  Divine  Service. 

I  have  already  mention’d  their  Convents 
of  Seledb  Virgins,  or  Nuns,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds,  viz.  thofe  in  the  Convent  of 
the  capital  City  of  Cufco ,  and  thofe  belonging 
to  the  Convents  in  the  chief  Cities  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  Provinces. 

The  Nuns  of  Cufco  were  all  of  the  whole 
Blood  of  the  Inca's ,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and 
call’d  the  Wives  of  the  Sun.  They  were  admitted 
into  the  Convent  at  eight  Years  of  Age,  and 
taught  by  the  elder  N  uns  to  work  with  their 
Needles,  to  fpin,  and  weave  the  Garments 
offer’d  to  the  Sun,  and  prepare  Meat  and 
Drink  for  the  Inca.  They  alfo  wove  all  the 
N  n  2  Garments 
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Peru.  Garments  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs  wore  at 
their  folemn  Feftivals.  Thefe  Virgins  were 
fuffer’d  to  have  no  Interview  or  Intercourfe 
with  Man  or  Woman  after  they  entered  this 
Houfe,  and  none  but  the  Emprefs  was  allow’d 
to  vifit  them.  If  they  were  engaged  in  a 
Love  Intrigue  it  was  punifhed  with  Death  ; 
and  if  any  Man  violated  the  Chaftityof  one 
of  them,  he  and  his  whole  Family,  Father, 
Mother,  Wife,  Children,  and  even  his  Flocks, 
Herds,  Houfes,  and  Lands,  were  utterly 
deftroy’d  :  But  thefe  Nuns  were  never  fuffer’d 
to  enter  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  perform 
any  manner  of  Devotions  to  that  Planet,  or 
any  other  God,  as  I  can  learn  ;  much  lefs  did 
they  aftift  or  ferve  the  Priefts  in  the  Temple, 
as  fome  Writers  relate:  Their  near  Relation 
to  the  Sun,  feems  to  have  exempted  them  from 
any  Services  of  this  kind. 

The  Select  Virgins,  in  other  Provinces, 
were  either  taken  out  of  fuch  Families  as  the 
Inca's  had  adopted,  and  given  the  Privilege 
to  bear  the  Name  of  Inca's  ;  or  out  of  the 
Families  of  the  Caraca’s  and  Nobility  refiding 
in  the  refpe'dtive  Provinces  •,  or  fuch  as  were 
eminent  for  their  Beauty  and  Accomplifh- 
ments :  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  the  Inca ,  and 
call’d  his  Wives,  and  he  took  them  to  his 
Bed  whenever  he  faw  fit ;  fo  that  thefe  pro¬ 
vincial  Nunneries  were  in  effedt  but  fo  many 
Seraglio’s,  appropriated  to  the  Ufe  of  this 
grand  Monarch,  to  which  no  other  Man 
might  approach  on  pain  of  Death,  the  Lofs 
of  his  Relations,  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
him  ;  the  Penalty  of  violating  one  of  thefe 
being  the  fame  as  was  inflidted  on  thofe  who 
debauched  a  Virgin  dedicated  to  the  Sun 
himfelf. 

As 
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As  to  the  Notions  the  Peruvians  had  of  a  Peru- 
future  State,  it  is  evident  that  they  believed  the 
Soul  furviv’d  the  Body,  by  the  Inca's  con-  Notign$  of 
ftantly  declaring  they  fliould  go  to  reft,  or  a  future 
into  a  State  of  Happinefs,  provided  for  them  State, 
by  their  God  and  Father  the  Sun,  when  they 
left  this  World.  And  ’tis.probable  their  Sub¬ 
jects  had  the  like  Notion,  that  their  Souls 
were  immortal,  and  capable  of  Happinefs  and 
Mifery  after  Death  :  But  when  the  Spanijh 
Miffionaries  add,  that  they  believed  a  Refur- 
reCtion  of  the  very  fame  Bodies,  I  doubt  they 
impofe  upon  us  ;  for  I  queftion  whether  any 
People  ever  believed  the  RefurreCtion  of  the 
Body  till  it  was  reveal’d  by  the  Gofpel. 

They  might,  and  did  believe  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  State,  in  which  the  Soul  fliould  exift  j 
‘but  the  RefurreCtion  of  the  fame  Body  is 
furely  a  DoCtrine  peculiar  to  Chriftians.  I 
fho.uld  as  foon  believe,  that  the  Peruvians 
held  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  every 
other  Article  of  the  Catholick  Faith  j  as  Acofta 
and  fome  other  Spanijh  Writers  aver  (telling 
us,  that  the  Devil  had  taught  them  tomimick 
every  the  minuteft  Ceremony  in  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  even  all  their  Popifh  Superftiti- 
ons)  as  believe  they  had  an  Affurance  that  the 
fame  Body  their  Souls  animated  in  this.World 
fhould  be  raifed  again  to  Life  eternal :  And 
what  View  the  Spanijh  Miffionaries  had  in 
fuggefting,  that  there  was  not  a  DoCtrine, 

Rite.,  or  Ceremony  held  or  practis’d  by  the 
Romijh  Church,  but  were  found  among  the 
Peruvians ,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 

I  muff  not  difmifs  the  Head  of  Religion  Oracles, 
without  taking  fome  Notice  of  the  Peruvian 
Oracles,  mention’d  by  De  la  Vega ,  Acofta, 

^nd  other  Spanijh  Writers,  and  particularly 

the 
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Peru,  the  Oracle  of  Rimac  (now  Lima,  or  Kings- 
— v — J  'Town.) 

Rimac.  The  Valley  of  Rimac ,  fays  De  la  Vega , 
lies  four  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Pacha 
Camac ,  and  receiv’d  its  Name  from  a  certain 
Idol  of  the  Figure  of  a  Man,  that  fpoke  and 
anfwer’d  Queftions  like  the  Oracle  of  polio 
at  Delphos. 

This  Idol  was  feated  in  a  magnificent  T em- 
ple,  to  which  the  great  Lords  of  Peru  either 
went  in  Perfon,  or  enquir’d  by  their  Ambaf- 
fadors,  of  all  the  important  Affairs  relating  to 
their  Provinces.  And  the  Inca's  themfelves 
held  this  Image  in  high  Veneration,  and  con- 
fulted  it  after  they  conquer’d  that  Part  of  the 
Country.  Roy.  Com.  p.  234.  In  the  fame 
Chapter,  De  la  Vega  makes  a  remarkable 
Conceffion  in  relation  to  the  Peruvians  wor- 
Ihipping  Pacha  Camac,  the  Almighty 
invifible  God,  before  the  Inca’s  introduc’d 
the  idolatrous  Worfhip  of  the  Sun. 

“  The  Kings  of  Peru,  fays  that  Hiftorian, 
“  did,  by  the  mere  Light  of  natural  Reafon, 
“  attain  the  Knowledge  of  one  God,  the 
“  Maker  of  all  Things,  who  fuftain’d  the 
“  Univerfe,  whom  they  call’d  Pacha 
“  Camac:  Which  Dodtrine  was  more 
“  ancient  than  the  Time  of  the  Inca's ,  and 
“  difpers’d  through  all  their  Kingdoms,  both 
before  and  after  the  Conqueft.  They 
tc  believed  that  he  was  invifible,  and  there- 
fore  built  no  Temples  to  him  (except  that 
“  one  in  the  Valley  of  Pacha  Camac)  or 
“  offer’d  him  Sacrifices  as  they  did  to  the 
«  Sun  ;  but  fhew’d  however  the  profound 
“  Veneration  they  had  for  him  in  their  Hearts 
“  by  bowing  their  Heads,  lifting  up  their 
Eyes,  and  by  other  outward  Geftures, 

«  whenever 
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«c  whenever  his  facred  Name  was  mention’d.” 
And  as  to  what  he  charges  them  with  in  other 
Places,  namely,  the  worfhipping  all  manner 
of  Animals,  and  even  inanimate  Creatures, 
if  the  Truth  of  this  may  be  depended  on,  yet 
may  we  offer  the  fame  Excufe  for  the  Peru¬ 
vians  as  has  been  made  for  the  Egyptians  and 
other  ancient  Pagans,  viz.  ‘that  they  only 
ador'd  the  infinite  fVifdom  of  God}  manifefied 
in  the  Works  of  his  Creation. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Invafion  and  Conquefi  of  Peru  hy 
the  Spaniards. 


Peru. 

N-' 

The 
Conqueft 
of  Peru. 


T  has  been  related  already, 
that  Fafco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
firft  difcover’d  the  South-Sea. 
in  1513,  for  which  he  was, 
by  the  Court  of  Spain ,  confti-  * 
tuted  Adelantado,  or  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  all  the  Lands  and  Illands  he 
lhould  difcover  in  thofe  Seas  and  that  having 
fitted  out  fome  Ships,  he  was  fo  fortunate 
in  the  two  following  Years  to  pafs  the  Equator, 
and  come  upon  the  Coaft  of  Paffao,  the 
Northern  Limits  of  Peru ,  where  he  was 
fully  inform’d  of  the  vaft  Riches  of  that 
Country  ;  but  being  recall’d  and  put  to  death 
by  Pe  dr  arias,  then  Governor  of  Terra-Fit  ma, 
who  had  a  View  towards  reaping  the  Benefit 
of  the  Difcoveries  Vafco  had  made  y  he 
afterwards  employ’d  feveral  Pilots  and  Ad¬ 
venturers  to  purfue  the  fame  Track  Fafco  had 
gone,  and  plant  Colonies  in  Peru  ;  but  fo 
extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  was  that 
coafting  Voyage,  from  the  Bay  of  Panama 
(from  whence  they  fet  out)  to  Peru,  before 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  Winds  and 
Currents,  that  all  the  People  he  employ’d 
were  difcouraged  from  profecuting  the  Dif- 
covery  of  that  Country,  reporting  that  the 
Voyage  was  impradicable,  or  rather  impoffible, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  Winds  and  Currents  fat  in  the  Peru. 

very  Teeth  of  thofe  that  fail’d  from  North  - - ^ 

to  South- America.  Whereupon  Pedrarias  de-  Only  two 
filled  from  that  Enterprize,  defpairing  to  Months  in 
overcome  the  Difficulties  that  had  been  repre- the  Year 
fented  to  him,  and  leaving  the  Town  of  Old  t;‘c  )Viads 
St.  Mary’s,  on  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  he  built  rahl/on*' 
another  Town  on  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which  thisCoaft. 
bears  the  fame  Name,  and  from  thence  he  whlcil  the 
purfu’d  his  Conquefls  to  the  North  and  Weft,  venturers 
in  the  Provinces  of  Veraqua  and  Cojla  Roca.  did  not 
Pedrarias  having  thus  entirely  abandon’d  hnow. 
the  Enterprize  on  Peru ,  three  bold  Adven-  The  three 
turers,  {viz.)  Pizarro ,  Aimagro ,  and  De  principal 
Lugne ,  who  then  refided  in  his  new  Town  of  Adventu- 
Panarna ,  defir’d  bis  Leave  to  attempt  the 
.  further  Difcovery  and  Conqueft  of  Peru  at 
their  own  Charges,  which  he  readily  granted, 
being  of  Opinion  it  would  come  to  nothing  ; 
and  all  that  were  acquainted  with  the  former 
Attempts  that  had  been  made,  look’d  upon 
thefe  Adventurers  to  be  no  better  than  Fools 
and  Madmen :  And  tho’  fome  have  related 
that  Pedrarias  ftipulated  to  have  a  Share  in 
the  Profit  of  this  Adventure,  if  they  made 
any,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  claim’d 
any  part  of  their  Booty  afterwards,  or  that  any 
part  of  it  was  referv’d  for  him  ;  only  the 
King’s  Fifth  was  laid  by,  the  reft  the  Ad¬ 
venturers  ffiar’d  amongft  themfelves  ;  but  of 
this  hereafter.  I  now  proceed  to  relate  the 
•Beginnings  and  Progrefs  made  by  Pizarro , 

Almagro ,  and  De  Lugne,  in  the  Conqueft  of 
that  vaft  Empire  of  Peru,  which  they  liv’d 
to  accompliffi  in  a  great  meafure,  but  never 
enjoy’d  the  Fruits  of  their  Labours.  Pizarro , 

Almagro ,  and  moft  of  the  Officers  that  were 
‘employ’d  in  this  Service,  periffiing  by  their 
Vol.  XXIX.  O  o  own 
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own  inteftine  Divifions,  each  of  them  being 
infpir’d  with  an  Ambition  of  acquiring  the 
foie  Dominion  of  thofe  Countries  to  the  Ex- 
clufion  of  their  Fellow-Adventurers. 

'Francis  Pizarro ,  who  makes  the  greateft 
Figure  in  this  Triumvirate  of  Adventurers, 
was  a  Native  of  Truxillo  in  Spain ,  and  the 
Spaniards  will  have  him  to  be  of  a  noble 
Family-,  but  if  he  was,  he  feems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  reduc’d,  and  to  have  gone  to  the 
fFeJi- Indies  to  recruit  his  broken  Fortunes. 
He  ferved  fird  in  the  Wars  in  the  Iflands  of 
Hijpaniola  and  Cuba,  and  afterwards  accom- 
pany’d  Alonzo  de  Oyeda  to  the  Gulph  of 
Ur  aba,  or  Darien ,  in  Terra-Firma  Proper , 
to  fettle  a  Spanijh  Colony  there.  Oyeda ,  re¬ 
turning  to  Hifpaniola  for  Recruits,  left  Francis 
Pizarro  his  Lieutenant  in  Darien  j  and  not 
coming  back  within  the  time  he  appointed, 
the  Colony  differ'd  incredible  Hardfhips ;  but 
by  the  Conduct  of  Pizarro  they  were  mod 
of  them  preferved  till  Ships  arriv’d  to  their 
Relief,  which  very  much  raifed  the  Reputation 
of  this  Captain. 

He  afterwards  attended  Vafco  Nunez  de 
Balboa  when  he  difcover’d  the  South- Sea, 
fsrv’d  under  Pedrarias  when  he  fixed  a  Colony 
at  Panama  j  and  was  employ’d  by  that  Ge¬ 
neral  in  the  fubduing  the  Province  of  Veragua , 
in  which  Expeditions  he  acquir’d  the  Reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  good  Officer,  and  a  Fortune  fufficient 
to  have  fatisfied  any  reafonable  Man  ;  but 
this  Increafe  of  Wealth  did  but  increafe  his 
Third  after  more  :  And  when  he  might  have 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  Days  in  Peace  and 
Plenty,  he  chofe,  in  the  Decline  of  Life,  be¬ 
ing  upwards  of  fifty,  to  enter  upon  the  Dif- 
covery  of  unknown  Regions  j  the  Difficulty 

whereof 
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whereof  had  baffled  the  Attempts  of  feveral  Peru. 
Adventurers,  rather  than  fit  down  and  enjoy 
what  he  had  already  acquir’d. 

Die?o  de  Almarro ,  the  fecond  of  this  Tri-  Some  Ac 
umvirate,  was  born  at  Almagro  in  Spain,  a  4ima?ro 
Man  of  a  mean  and  obfcure  Original,  but  of 
a  Genius  equally  enterprizing  as  the  former, 
and  who,  in  feveral  Expeditions  in  the  IVejt- 
Indies ,  had  amafs’d  a  great  deal  of  Wealth. 

Thefe  two,  refiding  at  Panama ,  affociated 
themfelves  with  Ferdinand  de  Lugne ,  an  'Ec-  Of  De 
clefiaftick  of  that  Town,  richer  than  either  of  Lugne. 
them,  and  who  was  Proprietor  of  the  Ill  and 
of  Tabago ,  in  that  Bay.  This  Gentleman  had 
been  acquainted  with  Vafco  Nunez  as  well  as 
the  other  two,  and  was  pretty  well  affur’d  that 
the  Voyage  would  anfwer  their  Expectations, 
if  they  could  over  come  thofe  Difficulties  of 
contrary  Winds  and  Currents,  that  had  dif- 
couraged  others :  And  tho’  People  generally 
lofe  their  enterprizing  Genius  as  they  grow 
into  Years,  yet  had  Avarice,  Ambition,  or 
Curiofity,  fuch  an  Afcendant  over  thefe  three 
Gentlemen,  that,  tho’  ■  they  were  all  of  them 
between  fifty  and  threefcore  Years  of  Age, 
yet  did  they  embark  their  Fortunes,  and  two 
of  them  their  Perfons,  in  Search  of  thofe 
Mountains  of  Gold  they  had  receiv’d  Intelli¬ 
gence  of. 

They  enter’d  into  Articles,  ’tis  faid,  The 
never  to  abandon  each  other  for  any  Ha-  Contract 
zards  or  Difappointments  they  might  meet 
with  in  the  Enterprize,  till  they  had  made  a  rer.ven  u~ 
Conqueft  of  Peru  :  And  folemnly  took  their 
Oaths  in  publick,  for  the  Confirmation  of 
thefe  Articles,  each  of  them  being  affign’d  a 
particular  Part  in  conducing  and  executing 
the  Scheme. 
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Peru,  Francis  Pizarro  was  to  command  the  firft 
' — “"v— - '  Party  that  went  upon  the  Difcovery  ;  Almagro 
was  to  carry  him  Recruits,  and  re-inforce  him 
from  time  to  -time,  and  Ferdinand  de  Lugne 
was  to  remain  at  Panama ,  and  lay-in  Ammu¬ 
nition  and  Provifions  to  fupport  the  Enterprize. 
And  whatever  Gold,  Silver,  precious  Stones, 
or  other  Effects  fhould  be  acquir’d,  after  the 
Charges,  and  the  Emperor’s  Fifth  were  paid, 
were  to  be  divided  equally  amongft  them. 

The  royal  Hiftorian,  having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  his  Relation,  makes  fome  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  great  Advantages  that  have 
refulted  from  this  Confederacy  of  thefe  three 
Spanijh  Gentlemen  j  as  that  the  Chriftian 
Religion  was  firft;  introduc’d  into  that  great 
Empire  of  Peru  by  their  Means:  That  Arts 
and  Sciences  were  firft  introduc’d  there  by 
them,  in  return  for  which,  Spain,  and  the 
reft  of  Europe ,  became  poffefs’d  of  an  immenfe 
Treafure  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  precious  Stones. 

But  if  the  numberlefs  Devaftations  and  Op- 
prefiions  the  miferable  Indians  fuffer’d  by  the 
Ufurpations  and  Tyrannies  of  the  Spaniards 
are  confider’d,  how  many  Millions  were  cut 
off  and  entirely  extirpated,  and  how  many 
more  enflav’d  if  it  be  confider’d,  that  with 
the  Chriftian  Religion  they  introduc’d  the 
Inquifition,  with  all  its  Terrors j  and  have 
fo  adulterated  and  corrupted  the  Chriftian 
I^odtrines,  Faith  and  Pradice,  and  with  them 
the  Morals  of  the  Indians ,  that  People  poffibly 
have  loft  more  than  they  have  gain’d  by  the 
Change. 

And  as  to  the  Benefits  we  receive  by  the 
importation  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Pern, 
this.  Be  la  P~ega  himfelf  feems  to  be  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  does  not  countervail  the  Mifchiefs  they 

bring 
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bring  with  them  •,  as  appears  from  his  Com*  Peru, 
mentaries  on  that  Part  of  the  Hiftory,  p.  425. 

Such,  fays  this  Hiftorian,  as  look  on  the 
Riches  of  Peru  with  more  than  common 
Eyes,  are  of  Opinion,  that  they  have  rather 
been  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  Mankind :  For 
Riches  have  been  the  Caufe  of  Vice,  and  not 
of  Virtue,  having  inclin’d  Men  to  Pride, 
Ambition,  Gluttony  and  Luxury  ;  for  en¬ 
joying  an  Affluence  of  Fortune,  they  have 
given  themfelves  up  to  Sloth  and  Effeminacy, 
becoming  neither  ufeful  Members  of  Society 
in  time  of  Peace,  nor  fit  for  Hardfhip  and 
Labour  in  time  of  War  ;  but  employing  their 
whole  Thoughts  and  Time  in  contriving  new 
Dilhes  and  Liquors  to  gratify  their  Appetites, 
and  fantaftical  Falhions  for  their  Cloathing. 

And  as  the  Rents  of  the  Poor  have  been  rais’d 
to  maintain  the  Luffs  and  riotous  Livings  of 
great  Perfons,  fo  have  the  Poor  been  opprefs’H 
and  reduc’d  to  Rags  and  Famine,  to  fupport 
the  Pride  and  Luxury  of  their  Landlords. 

The  Truth  is,  fays  De  la  Voga,  the  Poor  are 
become  much  more  poor  than  formerly  j  for 
the  Quantity  of  Money  being  increafed,  which 
is  heap’d  up  in  the  Coffers  of  the  Rich,  hath 
enhanc’d  the  Price  of  Provifibns  to  that  degree, 
that  the  Poor  ftarve  by  the  Abundance  of  the 
Rich  *  and  tho’  the  Rich  have  Plenty  of  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  might,  out  of  their  great  Stores, 
enlarge  their  Charities  and  Benevolence  to  their 
poorer  Neighbours,  yet  their  Alms,  and  the 
Wages  they  allow  the  labouring  Men,  do  not 
anfwer  the  Price  of  Provifions,  which  the 
Plenty  of  Money  hath  rais’d.  From  whence 
it  is  concluded,  that  the  Riches  of  the  new 
World  not  having  increafed  the  Provifions 
neceffary  for  the  Support  of  human  Life,  but 

rather 
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Peru*  rather  ferv’d  to  make  them  dear,  to  make 
Men  effeminate,  and  to  enfeeble  their  Con- 
ftitutions  and  Underftandings,  and  introduce 
vitious  Habits  and  Cuftoms.  The  Generality 
of  Mankind  is  become  much  worfe,  and  more 
difcontented ;  and  Nations  heretofore  formida¬ 
ble,  and  dreaded  by  all  the  World,  are  now 
rendered  mean,  defpicable,  and  effeminate, 
by  the  Corruption  of  Riches  {which  is  more 
applicable  to  Spain  than  any  other  Country , 
that  People  having  declined  ever  fmce  they  have 
been  Mafiers  of  the  Ereafures  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  j  and  no  doubt  De  la  V ega  had  his  Eye 
principally  upon  the  Spaniards  when  he  made 
this  Reflection?) 

To  return  to  our  Hiftory.  The  three 
Partners  having  bought  a  Ship,  vi&ual’d  and 
cquip*d  her  (or,  as  fome  fay,  two  Ships) 
Pzzan-o  Pizarro  embark’d  about  the  middle  of  No- 
embarks  vem},er^  1525,  with  fourfcore  Men  and  four 
or  em.  Yiorks  (De  la  Fega  makes  them  1 14  Men) 
and  fetting  fail  from  Panama ,  fail’d  to  the 
Pearl-IJlandSy  in  the  middle  of  that  Bay, 
where  he  took  in  Wood,  Water,  and  Grafs 
for  his  Horfes,  and  fail’d  to  Port  Pinas ,  or 
Pineapple ,  upon  the  Continent,  on  the  South- 
Eaft  fide  of  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Here 
Pizarro  went  on  Shore  with  his  Soldiers,  and 
endeavour’d  to  penetrate  into  the  Country ; 
but  meeting  with  nothing  but  Bogs,  or  Moun¬ 
tains,  over-run  with  Wood  and  Deluges  of 
Rain,  as  they  approach’d  the  Equator  \  and 
the  People  having  fled  from  their  Habitations, 
fo  that  no  Provifions  were  to  be  had.  Pi¬ 
zarro  ran  further  down  the  Coaft  to  the 
Southward,  and  then  landing  again,  found 
the  Country  no  better,  and  loft  a  great  many 
of  his  Men  by  Sicknefs,  Want  of  Provifions, 
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or  the  Hardfhips  they  fuffer’d  in  their  Marches 
and  Counter-marches.  Whereupon  he  fent 
the  Ship  to  the  lfles  of  Pearls  for  Provifions, 
and  in  the  mean  time  was  follow’d  by  Almagro 
with  two  other  Ships,  and  a  Recruit  of  fixty 
Men  and  upwards.  Thefe  two  Captains  meet¬ 
ing  upon  this  wretched,  rainy,  and  unwhole- 
fome  Coaft,  and  landing  their  united  Forces, 
had  fome  Skirmifhes  with  the  Natives,  in 
which  Almagro  loft  an  Eye  j  but  happening, 
in  fome  of  their  Excurlions,  to  meet  with  a 
Parcel  of  Gold  of  the  Value  of  14  or  15000 
Crowns,  they  refolved,  notwithflanding  all 
the  Difficulties  and  Hazards  they  underwent, 
to  perfift  in  the  Enterprize  \  in  which  they 
were  the  more  encourag’d  by  the  Pilot  De 
Ruyz  who,  (while  Pizarro  remain’d  with  the 
Soldiers  on  Shore)  ran  down  as  far  as  Cape 
Pajfao ,  under  the  Equator,  and  making  fome 
Prifoners,  was  affur’d  by  them,  that  the 
Treafures  of  Peru  were  much  beyond  any 
thing  that  had  hitherto  been  reported  of  them. 
Whereupon  he  return’d  to  Pizarro  with  the 
.  agreeable  News  :  In  the  mean  time,  that 
General  fuffer’d  incredible  Hardfhips  in  the 
Abfence  of  Almagro ,  who  was  gone  to  Panama 
with  the  Gold  they  had  got,  to  procure  ano¬ 
ther  Re-inforcement  of  Troops  and  Provifiens. 
Almagro ,  at  his  Return  to  Panama ,  found 
Pedrarias  remov’d  from  his  Government,  and 
fucceeded  by  Peter  de  lot  Rios ,  who  permit¬ 
ted  him  to  raife  what  Men  he  could  to  re- in- 
force  Pizarro.  Whereupon  he  embark’d 
again  with  forty  Soldiers  more,  fome  Horfes, 
and  Arms,  Cloaths,  Shoes,  Provifions,  and 
Medicines,  and  return’d  to  Pizarro ,  whom 
he  found  in  a  very  miferable  Condition,  great 
part  of  his  Men  being  fick  or  dead.  They 
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remov’d  therefore  from  that  unhealthful  Part 
of  the  Continent,  and  put  their  Men  on  Shore 
in  the  Ifland  of  Gallo,  where  they  remain’d 
fifteen  Days,  and  then  return’d  towards  the 
Continent  again,  running  along  the  Coaft 
further  to  the  Southward  ;  however,  they 
ftill  met  with  fuch  a  drowned  Country,  and 
bad  Weather,  that  it  was  once  propos’d  to 
return  back  to  Panama  :  Even  Pizarro’s 
Heart  fail’d  him  j  and  the  two  Commanders, 
it  feems,  were  upon  the  point  of  drawing 
their  Swords,  fo  hot  was  the  Conteft  for  and 
againft  proceeding  in  the  Enterprize  j  but  at 
length  it  was  agreed,  that  they  fhould  go  to 
the  Eland  of  Gallo  again,  where  Pizarro 
fhould  remain  with  the  Men  till  Almagro  went 
to  Panama  for  Recruits :  And  great  Care  was 
taken,  that  none  of  the  Men  fhould  write 
home,  and  difcover  their  wretched  Condition  ; 
for  moil  of  them  had  fhewn  an  Inclination  to 
defert  the  Service  whenever  they  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity,  and  threaten’d  to  apply  to  the 
Governor  of  Panama  to  be  recall’d  from  an 
Expedition  which  had  confumed  fuch  numbers 
of  themj  and,  if  profecuted,  would  probably 
deftroy  the  reft.  And  notwithftanding  all 
the  Care  their  Commanders  took,  one  of  them 
found  means  to  fend  a  Paper,  fubfcribed  by 
moft  of  the  Men,  defiring  to  be  recall’d, 
which  was  inclofed  in  a  Bottom  of  Cotton 
Yarn,  and  thereby  conceal’d  from  the  Notice 
of  their  Officers.  This  Paper  coming  to  the 
Hands  of  the  Governor  of  Panama ,  he  was 
fo  far  from  fuffering  Almagro  to  levy  any  more 
Recruits,  that  he  fent  a  Ship,  with  a  Com- 
mifiary  on  Board,  to  the  Ifland  of  Gallo ,  on- 
purpofe  to  bring  back  all  the  Men  that  furviv’d. 
The  Commiffary  arriving,  Pizarro  beg’d  of 

him 
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him  that  he  would  however  fuffer  as  many  of 
the  Men  to  remain  with  him  as  were  willing 
to  proceed  in  the  Enterprize ;  which  the  Com- 
miffary  confenting  to,  Pizarro  drew  a  Line 
with  the  Point  of  his  Sword,  and  haranguing 
his  Men,  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to 
return  to  Panama ,  if  they  thought  fit';  but 
it  griev’d  him  that  they  fhould  now  abandon 
the  Enterprize,  when  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  reaping  the  Reward  of  all  their 
Sufferings.  As  for  his  part,  he  would  perifla 
in  the  glorious  Undertaking,  rather  than  de- 
fert  it  ;  and  thofe  that  voluntarily  remain’d 
with  him  lhould  fhare  with  him  the  T reafures 
of  which  they  ,  had  fo  near  a  Profpeft,  defin¬ 
ing  thofe  that  were  willing  to  proceed  in  the 
Enterprize  to  come  over  the  Line  he  had 
drawn:  But  fuch  were  the  Sufferings  of  thefe 
poor  Wretches,  that  much  the  greeted  part  Pizarro 
of  them  forfook  him  *,  only  thirteen  Men  and  deferted. 
a  Mulatto  came  over  the  Line,  the  reft  em-  ^ 
bark’d  and  return’d,  to  Panama  with  the  thirteen 
Commiffary.  and  a 

Pizarro  being  thus  left  on  the  Ifland  of ,slave- 
Gallo  with  only  fourteen  Men,  befides  fome 
Peruvian  Men  and  Women  they  had  taken 
Prifoners,  remov’d  to  the  neighbouring'lfland 
of  Gorgona ,  for  the  benefit  of  frefh  Water, 
and  remain’d  there  till  dlmagro  and  Ruyez  He  re- 
the  Pilot  came  to  him  with  Refrefhments  and™lnson 
fome  few  Volunteers  that  were  ftill  willing  to  of ' Gorgona 
‘fhare  their  Fortunes  ;  on  whole  Arrival  it  was 
agredd  to  fail  further  Southward,  and  having 
pafs’d  the  Equator, .  they  came  to  an  Anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Guiaquil ,  near  the  Iflands  of  Sails  to 
Puna  and  St.  Clara ,  which  lie  in  3  Degrees  Guiaquil. 
South  Latitude,  and  going  on  Shore  in  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Clara  they  found  feveral  Veffels  £1inds'1 
Vol.XXIX.  Pp  and  P1“thcrs 
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Peru,  and  Utenfils  of  Silver  Plate,  with  Garments 
sw^yS”''  made  of  Cotton  and  fine  Wool,  which  were 
Offerings  made  to  fome  Idols  in  this  Ifland, 
where  the  Natives  of  Puna  came  at  certain 
Seafons  to  worfhip  them  j  but  there  were  no 
conftant  Inhabitants  on  the  Ifland.  It  was 
with  infinite  Labour  and  Difficulty,  that  our 
Adventurers  proceeded  thus  far  to  the  South-  . 
ward  •,  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  both 
againft  Winds  and  Currents,  that  continually 
almoft  fat  againft  them  on  thefe  Shores.,  info- 
Two  much  that  they  fpent  two  whole  Years  in  this 
fien^in  Voyage  from  the  Ifland  of  Gorgona>  in  3  De- 
tais  Vo y-  grees  of  North  Latitude,  to  the  Bay  of  Guia- 
age.  quil  in  3  Degrees  of  Southern  Latitude  5  a 
Voyage  that  may  be  perform’d  in  lefs  than  a 
Month,  now  we  are  acquainted  with  thq 
Currents,  Winds  and  Seafons  upon  the  Coafts 
of  Popayan  and  Peru. 

While  Pizarro  and  Almagro  lay  in  the  Bay 
of  Guiaquil ,  they  took  feveral  great  Floats, 
or  Barklogs,  with  arm’d  Indians  on  Board, 
that  were  going  from  Pumbez^  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Continent,  to  invade  the  Ifland  of 
Puna ,  with  which  they  were  at  War.  From 
thefe  Indians  they  learn’d  that  there  was  a 
<pumhe«,  grcat  Town  and  Caftle  atPumbez,  a  magnifi- 
Town  and  cent  Temple,  a  Convent  of  Select  Virgins, 
Province.  and  abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver  Veflels* 
and  that  the  Country  abounded  with  Corn  and 
Fruits.  Whereupon  Pizarro  treated  the 
Indians  with  great  Civility,  and  gave  them 
their  Liberty  to  return  to  the  Continent  with 
their  Floats  j  and  let  them  know,  by  his 
Interpreters,  that  they  came  as  Friends,  and 
did  not  defign  any  manner  of  Hurt  or  Da¬ 
mage  to  the  Natives.  Thefe  Indians  acquaint¬ 
ing  their  Lord,  the  Cacique  of  Tumbez,  with 
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the  Wonders  they  had  feen,  viz.  the  Ship, 
the  Guns,  the  Habit  and  Complexion  of 
thofe  on  Board  ;  and  informing  him,  that  the 
Spaniards  came  to  vifit  that  Coaft  in  a  friendly 
manner,  the  Cacique  fenc.a  Nobleman,  or 
Orejon  on  Board,  with  feveral  Barklogs 
loaden  with  Provifion  ;  and  to  invite  the 
Spaniards  to  come  on  Shore,  telling  them 
they  were  welcome  to  whatever  the  Country 
afforded.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Sailors  was 
fent  on  Shore  with  the  Indians ,  and  brought 
twenty  Butts  of  Water  on  Board  with  their 
Floats  :  The  Orejon,  ’tis  faid,  enquir’d  of 
Pizarro  in  the  mean  time,  what  it  was  he 
went  in  fearch  of,  and  what  was  the  Reafon 
they  had  for  fome  Years  been  roving  about 
the  Sea  near  the  Peruvian  Coaft  ?  Pizarro 
anfwer’d,  They  came  from  the  moft  potent 
King  of  Spain ,  to  require  them  to  fubmit  to 
his  Dominion,  and  be  inftru&ed  in  the  true 
Religion,  by  which  alone  they  could  attain 
the  Joys  of  Heaven  ^  at  which  Anfwer,  ’tis 
faid,  the  Peruvian  appear’d  a  little  aftonifh’d, 
as  he  might  well,  to  find  the  Spaniards  making 
fuch  Demands  upon  fio  fhort  an  Acquaintance, 
and  when  they  were  in  no  Condition  to  com- 
pell  the  Indians  to  fubmit  to  them  j  and 
indeed  Pizarro  feems  to  have  been  a  Man  of 
more  Difcretion  than  to  have  requir’d  the 
Peruvians  to  obey  him  when  he  was  in  fuch 
low  Circumftances  ;  this  could  only  infpire 
them  with  a  Contempt  of  his  Perfon,  and 
provoke  them  to  ule  him  ill.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  he  continued  to  affure 
them  of  his  Friendfhip,  fince  the  fame  Writers 
inform  us,  he  fent  one  of  his  Company  and 
a  Negroe  on  Shore  with  the  Peruvian  Noble¬ 
man,  and  a  Prefent  of  European  Animals,  an 
P  p  2  Ax, 
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Ax,  and  fome  glittering  Trifles,  with  which 
the  Cacique  was  extremely  pleas’d :  And  as 
the  Indians  were  furpris’d  to  fee  fo  ftrange  a 
People,  and  fuch  Animals  and  Inflruments  as 
they  brought  with  them,  the  Spaniard ,  that 
went  on  Shore,  was  no  lefs  furpris’d  to  find 
a  fine  Palace,  and  a  magnificent  Temple,  and 
all  manner  of  Yefiels  and  XJtenfils  form’d  of 
Gold  or  Silver  j  and  when  the  Man  return’d 
on  Board  to  Pizarro ,  he  feerh’d  unable  to 
declare  the  vaft  Treafures  he  had  feen,  and 
the  Strength  and  Beauty  of  the  Caftle  where 
the  Cacique  refided. 

Pizarro ,  defirous  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  Truth  of  what  the  Sailor  related, 
Peter  de  Candia ,  a  Man  of  good  Judgment, 
offer’d  to  go  on  Shore  and  take  a  particular 
View  of  the  Place :  And  as  he  was  of  a  Stature 
beyond  the  common  Size,  it  was  thought  his 
Perfon  would  be  the  more  admir’d,  and  give 
the  Indians  the  greater  Opinion  of  the  People 
that  were  come  to  vifit  them  :  And  to  add  to 
the  Aftonifliment  of  the  Natives,  Pizarro 
made  him  put  on  a  complete  Suit  of  fhining 
Armour,  a  Shield  on  his  Left-arm,  a  broad 
Sword  by  his  Side,  and  take  a  Fuzee  in  his 
Hands ;  and  thus  equip’d,  he  was  fet  on  Shore 
with  a  Negroe  to  attend  him. 

The  Indians ,  as  it  was  expeded,  were 
amazed  to  fee  a  Man  fo  tall  and  of  proportion- 
able  Bulk,  his  Body  cover’d  with  glittering 
Steel,  and  a  long  Beard  on  his  Chin,  and 
immediately  fled  from  the  Shore  to  the  Caftle 
on  his  landing.  Peter ,  thereupon,  with  a 
grave  Countenance,  and  true  Spanijlo  Pace, 
advanc’d  towards  the  Gates,  and  giving  them 
to  underftand  by  Signs  that  he  had  no  hoftiie 
Intentions,  was  concluded  to  the  Prefence  of 

the 
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the  Cacique,  and  receiv’d  with  great  Civility.  Peru. 
The  Spaniards ,  indeed,  entertain  us  with  an  **■ — v  , 

idle  Story,  endeavouring  to  make  a  Miracle 
of  the  matter,  and  tell  us,  that  the  Indians 
not  daring  to  engage  this  gigantick  Champion 
themfelves,  let  out  a  Lion  and  aTyger  upon 
him  ;  and  that  thefe  Animals  loling  their 
natural  Fiercenefs,  fawn’d  upon  him,  which 
the  Spaniards  afcribe  to  the  San&ity  of  the 
Crofs  that  Veter  carried  in  one  of  his  Hands : 

But  they  all  agree,  that  the  Cacique  entertain’d 
him  with  great  Hofpitality,  Ihew’d  him  the 
Inca’s  Palace,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  Houfe  of  confecrated  Virgins  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  fent  him  on  Board  with  a  handfome 
Prefent  of  Indian  Corn,  Sheep,  and  Fruits. 

Peter  de  Candia ,  at  his  Return,  related 
that  every  thing  exceeded  what  the  Sailor  had 
reported  ;  that  he  faw  Silver-Smiths  at  work, 
in  forming  all  manner  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Utenfils  •,  that  the  Walls  of  the  Temple  were 
wainfcotted  with  Gold,  and  that  the  Virgins 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  were  extremely  beautiful, 
at  which  the  Spaniards  were  tranfported  with 
Joy^  but  not  being  prepared  to  make  themfelves 
Mailers  of  the  Treafures  they  underflood  were 
to  be  met  with  on  Shore  at  this  time,  Pizarro  Pizarro 
fet  fail  again,  and  run  further  down  the  Coaft  falls  to 
to  the  Latitude  of  7  Degrees  South,  where  g0^pees 
Sfruxillo  was  afterwards  founded,  and  dif-  Latitude, 
cover’d  a  pleafant  fruitful  Country  *  but  then  and  re- 
at  the  Importunity  of  his  Men  he  return’d  ^rns 
back  to  Panama ,  being  the  latter  end  of  the  ^more 
Year  1527,  in  order  to  make  Preparations  Forces, 
for  the  entire  Conquelt  of  Peru. 

Pizarro ,  having  fpent  three  Years  in  fearch 
of  thefe  happy  Countries,  and  after  nurnber- 
lefs  Hazards  and  Hardfhips  fucceeded  at  laft, 
and  broughtfrom  thenceSpecimens  of  theWealth 

that 
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Peru,  that  abounded  there,  with  fome  of  the  Natives, 
Peruvian  Cattle,  and  fine  Cloth,  the  People 
were  over-joy’d  to  fee  him,  and  very  ready  to 
lift  in  his  Service  >  but  the  Governor  of  Pana¬ 
ma  oppofed  it.  Whereupon  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  Adventurers,  Pizarro ,  Almagro  and  Lugne , 
came  to  a  Refolution,  that  Pizarro  fhould  go 
over  to  Spain  and  procure  an  Authority  and 
Recruits  equal  to  fo  great  an  Undertaking  ; 
particularly,  that  he  fhould  folicit  for  himfelf 
the  Title  of  Governor,  for  Aimagro  that  of 
Adelantado,  or  the  King’s  Lieutenant,  and 
for  Lugne  the  Protedorffiip  of  the  Peruvians , 
and  the  firft  Biftioprick  in  that  Country. 
Pizarro  Pizarro  accordingly  fet  fail,  and  arriving  in 
&  Spain,  reforted  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
a  Com-1  Charles  V.  which  was  then  at  T ole  do :  Here 
million  he  met  with  a  very  gracious  Reception  on  his 
and  .  preferring  his  Imperial  Majefty  with  fome 
Recruits.  peruvfans  in  their  proper  Habits,  two  or 

three  Peruvian  Sheep,  and  feveral  Gold  and 
Silver  Veffels  and  Utenfils  of  the  Fafhion  of 
that  Country.  The  Emperor  was  pleas’d  to 
hear  him  relate  the  Hardihips  and  Difficulties 
he  and  his  Comrades  had  met  with  in  this 
three  Years  Voyage,  and  in  the  end  recom¬ 
mended  the  Overtures  he  made  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies ,  who,  having  made  their  Report, 
Pizarro  was  authoriz’d  to  proceed  in  the  Con- 
queft  of  Peru,  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Tumbez ,  which 
lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Guiaquil ,  in 
3  Degrees  South  Latitude.  He  procur’d 
alfo  the  Title  of  Governor  and  Captain-Gene¬ 
ral  to  be  conferred  on  him  for  Life,  with  the 
Offices  of  Adelantado,  or  Lord- Lieutenant, 
and  of  Alguazil  Major,  or  Chief-Juftice. 
He  was  alfo  empower’d  to  ered  four  Caftles 
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in  Peru  where  he  thought  proper,  and  re-  Pen‘- 
tain  the  Government  and  Inheritance  of  them 
to  him  and  his  Pofterity :  He  obtain’d  for 
Ferdinando  de  Lugne ,  that  he  fhould  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Pope  to  be  made  Biftiop 
of  Fumbez  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  conftituted 
Protedor-  General  of  the  Peruvians.  Almagro 
was  conftituted  Governor  of  Fumbez,  and  a 
twentieth  Part  of  all  the  Profits  and  Revenues 
of  the  Country,  when  conquer’d,  were  to  go 
to  Pizarro  and  Almagro ,  two  Thirds  thereof 
to  the  former,  and  one  Third  to  the  latter  i 
and  Almagro  was  made  a  Gentleman,  and 
his  Baftard  Son  legitimate:  The  thirteen  Men 
that  remain’d  with  Pizarro  in  his  Diftrefs, 
on  the  Ifland  of  Gallo,  were  made  Gentle¬ 
men,  if  they  were  not  fo  before,  and  thofe 
that  were  Gentlemen  then  were  order’d  to  be 
knighted. 

Thefe  Commiflions  and  Powers  were  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Foledo  on  the  26th  of  July,  1528  ; 
and  fix  Dominican  Friars  were  order’d  tb  go 
over  with  Pizarro ,  as  Miftionaries  to  aftift  in 
the' Converfion  of  the  Peruvians. 

Pizarro ,  repairing  to  his  native  Town  of 
! Truxillo ,  fpent  fome  Months  in  railing  Men, 
and  making  Provifions  for' his  Voyage,  which 
having  effeded,  he  Embark’d  at  Seville  wuth 
his  four  Brothers,  viz.  Ferdinand ,  John, 

Gonzalo  and  Francis ,  in  the  Month  of  Janu- 
ary ,  1530,  and  arriv’d  at  Nombre  de  Dios , 
on  the  Coaft  of  Ferra-Firma ,  from  whence  he 
march’d  with  his  People  to  the  City  of  Pizarro 
Panama  \  but  his  ingrofling  all  the  Honours 
and  Commands  to  himfelf  fo  difgufted  Almagro,  about  the 
that  he  refus’d  to  aftift  in  the  intended  Rxpe-  Com- 
dition  till  Pizarro  promifed  to  relinquilh  the 
Title  of  Adelantado,  and  to  give  him  an  equal 
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Share  in  whatever  they  ihould  acquire  ;  and 
upon  thefe  Conceflions  Almagro  promis’d  to 
affift  him  as  formerly,  and  fmother’d  his  Re- 
fentment  for  the  prefent,  that  the  Service 
might  not  fuffer  ;  but  they  were  never  heartily 
reconcil’d,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

At  length  Pizarro  embark’d  at  Panama  in 
three  Ships,  taking  with  him  one  hundred  and 
eighty  five  Soldiers,  thirty  feven  Horfes,  and 
fuch  Quantities  of  Arms,  Ammunition  and 
Stores  as  might  enable  him  to  fix  Colonies  on  the 
Peruvian  Coaft  j  but  meeting  with  the  like 
contrary  Winds  he  had  done  in  the  firft  Voyage, 
and  finding  it  very  inconvenient,  and  indeed 
impracticable,  to  keep  his  Horfes  longer  on 
Board,  he  was  oblig’d  to  land  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Pumbcz  : 
And  now  thinking  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to 
drive  the  naked  Indians  before  him,  he  fell 
upon  them,  plunder’d  their  Towns,  and  made 
many  of  them  Prifoners,  without  any  manner 
of  Provocation  j  whereupon  the  reft  fled  from 
the  Sea-Coafts  up  into  the  Country  3  and 
Pizarro  was  afterwards  fo  diftreffed  for  want 
of  Provisions,  and  loft  fo  many  Men  by  Sick- 
nefs,  and  Harafhips,  and  the  fatiguing' Marches 
through  Bogs  and  Thickets  of  Mangroves  in 
this  exceffive  hot  Climate,  that  his  Forces  were 
exceedingly  diminifhed,  and  he  now,  too 
late,  perceiv’d  his  Error,  in  not  courting  the 
Natives,  being  in  no  Condition  to  make  a 
Conqueft  of  Peru  with  the  Forces  he  had  left. 
He  took  m  oft  of  the  Treafure  therefore  he  had 
plunder’d  the  Indians  of,  and  fent  his  Ships 
back  with  it  to  Panama  to  raife  more  Recruits, 
inviting  at  the  fame  time  fome  Adventurers 
from  Nicaragua,  and  other  Parts  of  North- Ame¬ 
rica,  to  come  and  join  him,  promifing  them  a 
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Share  of  the  vaft  Treafures  he  was  now  affur’d 
of  finding  in  Peru  :  And  having,  with  infinite 
Labour,  march’d  as  far  as  Tumbez in  the 
Bay  of  Guiaquil ,  over  the  Mouths  of  abundance 
of  rapid  Streams,  that  fail  into  the  South-Sea , 
under  the  Equator,  he  very  fortunately  found 
th z  Peruvians  engag’d  in  a  Civil  War,  one 
part  of  them  adhering  to  their  lawful  Prince 
Huafcar ,  and  the  other  to  Aiabnalpa ,  or 
Atabilipa ,  the  Baflard  Son  of  the  preceding 
Emperor  Hu&na  Capacy  who  had  made  Ata¬ 
bilipa  King  of  6)uitto  and  the  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Peru  in  his  Life-time.  This  young 
Prince  finding  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  a  great 
Body  of  veteran  Troops  and  experienc’d  Of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  been  engag’d  in  that  Conquefl, 
was  not  infenfible  of  his  Strength,  and  in  a 
fnort  time  after  his  Father’s  Death  aifeover’d 
Views  of  ufurping  the  whole  Empire  j  this 
occafion’d  Mifunderflandings  between  him 
and  his  Brother  Huafcar ,  the  prefent  Emperor, 
which  at  length  ended  in  an  open  Rupture, 
as  has  been  already  related.  In  this  War,  the 
Inhabitants  of  ^the  Vale. of  Tumbez  adher’d  to 
their  lawful  Prince  Huafcar  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
Ifle  of  Puna,  a  large  Wand  in  the  Bay  of 
Guiaquil ,  confifting  of  twelve  thouland  Inha¬ 
bitants  and  upwards,  took  part  with  the 
Baftard  /Itabihpa,  as  their  Intereff  led  them, 
carrying  on  at  all  times  a  very  gainful  Trade 
for  their  Salt  and  other  Productions  of  that 
Ifland  with  the  Kingdom  of  ghiitt6,  from 
whom  they  receiv’d  WToollen  and  Cotton, 
Cloathing,  and  other  Merchandize  in  return. 

Pizarro ,  as  -has  been  intimated  already, 
finding  himfelf  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  Conquefl:  of  the  whole  Empire, 
took  part  with  the  Tumbezenes,  and  joining 
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their  Forces  invaded  the  Ifland  of  Puna.,  which 
became  an  eafy  Conqueft  •,  and  having  taken 
all  the  Caciques  of  the  Ifland  Prifoners,  he  de¬ 
liver’d  them  into  the  Hands  of  the  FumbeZ 
Generals,  who  immediately  cut  off  their  Heads. 
He  alfo  releas’d  feven  or  eight  hundred  Turn- 
bczene  Prifoners  and  fent  them  home,  by  which 
he  imagin’d  he  had  fo  oblig’d  his  new  Allies, 
that  they  would  not  fail  to  afiift  him  in  his 
future  Conquefts. 

In  the  mean  time,  Almagro  having  fent 
Pizarro  a  confiderable  Re-inforcement  from 
Panama?  and  Ferdinando  de  Soto  and  other 
Adventurers  arriving  with  their  Troops  from 
Nicaragua?  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  Condition 
to  carry  on  the  War  upon  the  Continent,  ef- 
pecially  as  he  had  fome  Reafon  to  expect  to 
be  fupported  by  the  Tumbezencs.  Accordingly, 
having  provided:  a  fufficient  number  of  Floats, 
or  Barklogs,  he  tranfported  his  Troops  to  Fum~ 
beZj  -  in  which  he  loft  fome  Men  in  going  on 
Shore  by  the  Surf  of  the  Sea,  which  runs  very 
high  upon  thr£  Coaft,  and  fome  of  his  People 
were  attack’d  and  cut  off  by  the  Natives,  which 
was  a  Surprize  to  him,  as  he  took  them  to 
be  his  Friends.  The  Spanijh  Writers  give 
various  Reafons  for  this  Alteration  in  the 
Condudt  of  the  Natives  of  Fumbez ,  who  but 
a  very  little  before  profefs’d  themfelves  their 
good  Allies  and  Confederates.  Some  relate, 
that  obferving  the  Spaniards  had  enflav’d  the 
Natives  of  the  Ifland  of  Puna ,  and  perfeffly 
fubverted  their  Religion  and  Government,  de- 
molifhing  their  Temples  and  every  thing  they 
held  facred,  they  expedited  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  Spaniards ,  and  therefore 
thought  fit  to  oppofe  their  Landing  in  their 
Country, 
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Others  inform  us,  that  while  the  Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  the  Redu&ion  of  Puna ,  a 
very  great  Alteration  happened  in  the  Face  of 
Affairs  upon  the  Continent :  Atabilipa ,  the 
Baftard,  had  defeated  the  Forces  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Huafcar  the  Emperor;  cut  in  pieces 
moft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Tumbez ,  and  the 
neighbouring  Provinces,  for  adhering  to  him  ; 
and  the  Troops  that  oppos’d  Pizarro’ s  land¬ 
ing  in  Tumbez ,  were  thofe  detach’d  by  Ata¬ 
bilipa  to  that  Province,  on  purpofe  to  oppofe 
the  Invafion  of  the.  Spaniards. 

But  whatever  was  the  Reafon  of  the  Peru-  pixarra 
vians  oppofing  the  Defcent  of  the  Spaniards , 
it  is  evident,  that  they  were  put  in  fuch  Con-  and  p0ffef- 
fufion  by  the  Spanijlj  Horie  and  Artillery,  fes  himfelf 
that  they  fled  as  the  Spaniards  advanc’d,  and  a  yal* 
after  the  Slaughter  of  fome  Thoufands  of  them,  *  1"a  ure' 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  Town  and  Caftle, 
and  even  the  whole  Valley  of  Tumbez ,  leav- 
ing  behind  them  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  Plate, 
Emeralds,  Pearls,  and  other  rich  Spoils,  which 
lay  heap’d  up  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  Inca' s  Palace  ;  being  fo  vaft  a  Treafure, 
that  the  Spaniards  could  fcarce  believe  their 
Eyes,  when  they  found  themfelves  fo  fudden- 
ly  poffefs’d  of  it:  And  fuch  was  the  Confler- 
nation  of  Atabilipa ,  and  his  whole  Court,  when 
the  Fugitives  related  what  Slaughter  the  Thun¬ 
derers  Ordinance  made  amongft  them,  and 
how  impoffible  it  was  to  efcape  the  Spanijh 
Horfes,  to  which  Animals  their  Fears  had  ad¬ 
ded  Wings,  that  they  concluded,  if  the  Spa-* 
n'tards  were  not  Gods,  they  at  firlt  conje&ured 
they  were  certainly  Devils,  and  that  it  was 
not  poflible  for  any  human  Force  to  defend 
their  Country  againft  them.  Of  which  Pi- 
zarro  receiving  Intelligence,  refolv’d  to  take 
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Peru.  Advantage  of  the  Terror  they  were  in,  and 
v — '  march  immediately  to  find  out  At  a  bilip  a  y 
while  he  remain’d  under  that.Delufion  •,  but  he 
found  it  necefiary  to  defer  his  March,  till  he 
had  ereded  a  flight  Fortrefs  on  the  Sea  Coaft 
St  Mi-  (to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  St.  Michael’s ) 
Crfi’s,t^r  for  receiving  the  Recruits  that  he  expeded. 
Town  and  an^  to  ferve  him  for  a  Place  of  Retreat  and 
Colony  ‘in  Security,  in  cafe  any  unforefeen  Accident  Ihould 
Peru.  happen. 

This  was  the  firft  Spmijh  Colony  planted 
in  Peru,  and  here  the  firft  Chriftian  Church 
was  ereded  in  the  Year  153 1  $  and  Father  Re¬ 
ginald  de  Pedraga  was  conftituted  Protestor 
of  the  Indians ,  Ferdinand  de  Luque  being  un¬ 
able  to  execute  that  Employment  on  account 
of  his  Indifpofidon. 

Pizarro ,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  fqrnent 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  prevent  the  Peruvians 
uniting  their  Forces  againft  him,  gave  out 
that  he  was  come  in  the  Name  of  the  great 
King  of  Spain  ( like  a  true  Spanifh  Knight  Er¬ 
rant)  to  relieve  the  oppreffed,  and  do  juftice 
to  thofe  that  were  injured,  which  he  foon 
found  had  the  Effed  he  expeded  •,  for  the 
Emperor  Huafcar ,  having  been  depofed  and 
irnprifoned  by  the  Baftard'  Atabilipa,  and  all 
Ms  Friends  and  faithful  Subjeds  that  had  ad-- 
hered  to  him,  cruelly  opprefied,  they  imme¬ 
diately  fent  an  Embafly  to  Pizarro ,  that  he. 
would  afiift  them  in  delivering  their  Prince 
from  his  Captivity,  arid  reftore  him  to  the 
Throne  of  his  Anceftors  ■,  to  whom  the  Spdnijb 
General  returned  a  favourable  Anlwer.  And 
AtH/bilipa- ,  who  was  yet  fcarce  fettled  in  the 
Throne  he  had  ufurped,  apprehending  he 
fhculd  foon  be  driven  from  it  again,  if  the 
Spaniards  joined  with  the  Loyal  Party,  en¬ 
deavoured 
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deavourdd’  by  all  poflible  ways  to  gain  tire  '  Pern. 
Favour  of  pizarro ,  fending  a  Meflenger  to  VY^' 
excufe.  -the  Hpftilities  his  Forces,  li  ad  com  mi  tb, 
ted  at  his  landing;  and  rtot  only  promifing. 
what  Satisfaction  he  fhoukl  demand,  but  afi- 
furing  him,  he  was  ready  to  fulhmit ,  to  the 
Commands  of  that  great  Prince  from  whom 
he  came;  \j  ...  ;w  '  i  trr:rr!  !  1  ...... 

The  Spanijlo  Generals,  finding  they  were 
like  to  meet  with  little  QppDlitian  from  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  but  that  both  Parties  were  ready,  to 
make  them  Arbiratots  of  rheir  Differences, 
concluded  they  fliould  now  foon  be  Matters  of  : 
thofe  immenfe  Treafures  they  underftood  weife 
heaped  up  in  the  capital  City  of  fczifcb,  and' 
of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  from  whence- 
they  were  drawn.  They  began  their  March  Pizarro 
therefore  to  Caxamalca^  where  they  hnderlfeoei  maiciies 
the  Inca  then  Was,  in  the  Year  1532,  as.  fbon 
as  they  had  put  the  Town  of  St.  Michaclmto- 
a  Pofture  of.  Defence  •,  and-  carrying  with  them ; 
a  Train  of  Artillery,  which  was  drawn  by  the 
Indians  prefsM  into  their  .Service  (there  being 
no  Horfes  or  Oxen,  op  any  other  Cattle  for 
draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru ,  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  there)  advanced  'by' 
flow  Marches,  fending  out  Parties  to  difcovef 
the  Country,  and  get  Intelligence  as  they  went: 
along. 

The  Confirmation  increasing  among  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians ,  and  the  Spaniards  approaching  C  ixa- 
malca ,  Atabilipa ,  who  look’d  upon  the  arti¬ 
ficial  Thunder  of  the  Spaniards  as  fuperna- 
tural,  and  their  wing’d-  Horfes,  as  well  as 
themfelves,  to  be  of  infernal,  if  not  of  hea¬ 
venly  Extraction,  apprehended  there  was  no 
Safety  for  him  but  in  his  Submiflion ;  and 
therefore  fent  a  folcmn  Embaffy  to  Pizarro^ 
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by  his  Brother  Autachy $  together  with  rich 
Prefents  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  Eme¬ 
ralds,  Corn,  Fruits,  Peruvian  Sheep  and  Goats, 
ftrong  Liquor,  Venifon,  tame  and  wild  Fowl, 
fine  Cotton  and  Woollen  Garments  of  various 
Colours,  and  whatever  his  Country  afforded. 

Autachy  being  admitted  to  the  Prefence  of 
Pizarro ,  told  him,  he  was  fent  by  the  Inca 
Atabilipa  to  welcome  him  and  the  reft  of  the 
Sons  of  their  common  God  and  Father,  the 
Sun,  into  that  Empire,  defiring  he  would 
accept  the  fmall  Prefent  he  brought  with  him 
for  the  Refrefhment  of  his  Troops  in  their 
March ;  telling  him,  that  Inca  was  impatient 
to  fee  his  Kindred,  whom  he  underftood  to 
be  of  the  like  heavenly  Extraction,  and  to 
whom  he  promis'd  all  Obedience.  After  which, 
the  Royal  Hiftorian  relates,  that  Autachy  made 
the  following  formal  Speech  to  Pizarro  (which 
was  put  into  Spanijh  by  Philips  a  young  Pe¬ 
ruvian  he  carried  with  him  to  Panama  in 
the  former  Voyage,  on  purpofe  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  that  Language)  viz. 

Ci  Inca  Viracoche ,  thou  Progeny  of  the  Sun, 
c<  fince  it  hath  been  my  Fortune  to  be  put  on 
“  this  remarkable  Embafiy,  I  prefume  to 
44  entreat,  you  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed 
46  to  take  my  Soveraign,  the  Inca  Atahnalpa , 
*4  into  the  Number  of  your  Friends,  and  con- 
4t  trad  a  perpetual  Peace  and  Alliance  with 
44  him  *,  and  that  you  would  pardon  the  In- 
44  juries  the  Peruvians  may,  through  Igno- 
u  ranee  of  your  Divine  Original,  have  com- 
44  mitted  againft  you,  moderating  that  juft 
44  Vengeance,  your  great  God  and  Father 
*4  Viracoche  might  juftly  have  inflicted  on 
44  our  People ;  and  having  faid  this,  he  caufed 
®*  the  Prefent  to  be  brought  in  and  fet  before 
54  the  Spanijh  General.  The 
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The  Subftance  of  Pizarro’s  Anfwer  to  that 
Speech,  ’tis  faid,  was,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
authoriz’d  by  their  High-Prieft,  the  Pope,  to 
convert  the  Peruvians  from  their  Idolatry  to 
the  Chriflian.  Religion  j  and  that  the  great 
Emperor  of  the  Cbriftians ,  Charles  V.  had 
empower’d  them  to  enter  into  a  League  of 
Friendffiip  and  perpetual  Peace  with  the  In¬ 
ca ,  and  were  order’d  to  offer  no  manner  of 
Violence  to  him,  or  his  Subjects,  if  thefe 
Overtures  were  accepted. 

The  Peruvian  Ambaffador  being  difmifled, 
Pizarro ,  to  return  the  Compliment,  difpatch’d 
his  Brother  Hernando  Pizarro ,  and  Hernando 
de  Soto ,  attended  by  about  thirty  Horfe,  and 
Philip  the  Interpreter,  as  Ambaffadors  to  the 
Inca  Atabilipa ,  who  was  then  at  one  of  his 
Palaces  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Caxamalca: 
The  Inca  being  inform’d  of  their  Approach, 
order’d  a  Detachment  of  his  Army  to  advance 
and  meet  the  Spaniards  on  the  way,  and  con- 
du£t  them  to  his  Prefence.  This  Body  of 
Peruvians  being  come  within  a  little  Diftance 
of  the  Ambaffadors,  fell  down  and  adored 
them ;  and  having  acquainted  them,  that  the 
Inca  waited  their  Arrival  with  Impatience, 
amended  the  Ambaffadors  to  the  Palace ;  where, 
upon  their  alighting,  they  were  conduced  to 
the  Inca ,  whom  they  found  fitting  on  a  Chair 
of  Gold,  in  the  Midft  of  his  Officers  and 
Courtiers.  The  Emperor  arofe  from  his  Seat 
to  receive  them,  and  faid  they  were  y/elcome 
to  his  Dominions,  and  golden  Chairs  were 
brought  for  the  Ambaffadors.  After  they  were 
feated,  the  Inca  looking  ftedfaftly  on  them, 
faid  to  his  Courtiers,  behold  the  very  Face, 
Countenance,  and  Habit,  of  our  God  Vira *■ 
cochef  in  the  fame  Manner  and  Form  as  our 

Anceftor 
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Peru.  Anceftor  the  Inca  Viracocbe  defcrib’d  him  in 
his  Vifionj  and  immediately  two  Royal  Vir¬ 
gins  brought  in  each  of  them  two  golden 
Cups,  filled  with  the  Liquor  ufuafiy  drank 
by  the  Inca ,  and  bowing,  deliver’d  one  of  the 
Cups  into  the  Hand  of  Atabilipa ,  and  another 
to  Rnnatido  Pizarro  *,  and  the  Interpreter  ac¬ 
quainted  them,  that  the  Inca  aefir’d  to  drink 
with  them,  which,  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  their  Country,  teflified  the  Refpedt  he  had 
for  the  Cbriflians,  and  did  defire  to  live  in 
perpetual  Peace  and  Friendfhip  with  them: 
Whereupon  the  Inca  and  Hernando  drank,  and 
gave  away  their  Cups-  then  the  other  Virgin 
deliver’d  one  of  her  Cups  into  the  Hands  of 
the  tnca,  and  the  other  to  Hernando  Soto,  who 
had  the  Honour  alfo  to  drink  in  like  manner 
.with  the  Emperor. 

Then,  fix  Boys  and  as  many  Girls  brought 
in  green  and  dry  Fruits ;  and  one-  of  the  Vir¬ 
gins,  addreffinghertelf  to  the  Ambaffadors, 
laid,  Ye  Sons  of  Capac  Inca  Viracocbe ,  tafte 
of  thefe  Things  we  offer,  and  it  will  extreme¬ 
ly  oblige  us:  Whereupon  the  Spaniards  tail¬ 
ing  of  their  Fruits,  were  amaz’d,  lays  the. Royal 
Hiftorian,  to  find  fo  much  Civility  and  Po- 
litenefs.  among  a  People  they  had  been  taught 
to  look  upon  as  barbarous.  ’ 

The.  Collation  being  over,  Hernando  de 
Soto,  according  to  the  fame  Author,  made  the 
following  Speech  to  the  Emperor. 

Aloft  Serene  Inca, 

“  You  are  to  underftand,  that  in  this  World 
lC  there  are  two  fupreme  Princes  j  one  is  the 
“  Pope,  who  is  High-Prieft,  and  fits  in  the 
“  Place  and  Tribunal  of  God  •,  the  other  is  the 
“  Emperor  of  the  Remans,  called  Charles  V. 

“  King 
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e‘  King  of  Spain,  who  having  been  inform’d  Peru. 
te  of  the  blind  Ignorance  in  which  the  Natives  -v— 
“  of  thefe  your  Kingdoms  live,  deipifing  the 
“  true  God,  who  is  the  Maker  of  Heaven 
“  and  Earth,  bellowing  the  Worfhip  due 
“  unto  him  upon  his  Creatures,  and  up- 
“  on  the  Devil  himfelf,  who  deceives  and 
“  deludes  them,  have  fent  their  Governour 
“  and  Captain-General,  Don  Francifco  Pi - 
“  zarro ,  with  his  Companions,  and  fome 
“  Priefts,  who  are  the  Minifters  of  God,  to 
“  teach  your  Highnefs,  and  your  Subjedls, 

“  the  divine  Truth,  and  his  holy  Law;  and 
"  for  this  Reafon  it  is,  that  they  have  under- 
“  taken  this  long  Journey  to  your  Country- 
where  having  received  Inftances  of  your 
Bounty  from  your  liberal  Hand,  they  en- 
;t  tered  yefterday  into  Caxamalca,  and  this 
Day  they  have  fent  us  to  your  Highnefs, 
with  Offers  of  Peace  and  Concord,  which 
may  endure  for  ever  between  us ;  that  fo 
receiving  us  under  your  Prote&ion,  we  may 
‘  have  leave  to  preach  our  Law,  and  that 
your  Subjects  may  hear  and  underftand  the  ' 

‘  Gofpel,  which  will  be  much  to  your  Honour, 

*  and  conduce  to  the  Salvation  of  your  Souls. 

T o  which  Speech  the  Inca  returned  the  foll¬ 
owing  Anfwer. 

“  I  am  much  pleafed,  divine  Lords,  that  The  ^nea>i 
‘  you  and  your  Companions  are  in  my  Days  thefAm 
‘  come  into  thefe  remote  Countries,  that  fo  baffadors. 

‘  I  might  fee  thofe  Prophecies  and  Progno- 
‘  fticauons  fulfilled,  which  our  Anceftors  have 
‘  left  us,  though  in  reality  my  Soul  hath 
‘  much  more  Reafon  to  be  fad,  when  I  con- 
fider,  that  the  End  of  our  Empire  ap- 
proaches,  of  which,  according  to  ancient 
;t  Predidlions,  your  coming  is  a  Forerunner 
Vol.  XXIX.  R  r  “  and 
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lt  and  yet  I  cannot  but  fay,  that  thefe  Times 
“  are  bleffed,  in  which  our  God  Firacocha 
“  hath  fent  fuch  happy  Guefts,  which  fhall 
“  transform  the  State  of  our  Government  into 
“  a  better  Condition,  of  which  Change  and 
“  Alteration  we  have  certain  AfTurance,  from 
“  the  Tradition  of  our  Anceftors,  and  the 
“  Words  of  the  laft  Teftament  of  our  Father 
“  Huana  Capac  •,  for  which  Reafon,  though 
“  we  had  certain  Intelligence  of  your  En- 
sc  trance  into  our  Country,  and  the  Fortifi- 
<c  cations  you  made  in  it,  and  of  the  Slaugh- 
6<  ter  you  committed  in  Puna  \ Tumbez ,  and 
“  other  Parts,  yet  neither  I,  nor  my  Captains, 
“  have  entred  into  any  Consultations,  how,  or 
“  in  what  manner,  we  might  expel  you  from 
“  hence,  becaufe  we  hold  and  believe,  that 
“  you  are  the  Sons  of  our  great  God  Vira- 
“  cocha,  and  Meflengers  of  the  Pacha 
“  Camac;  for  which  Caufe,  and  in  Confir- 
“  mation  of  what  my  Father  delivered  to  us, 
“  we  have  made  it  a  Law,  and  publifhed  it 
“  in  Cufco ,  that  none  fhall  dare  to  take  up 
sc  Arms  againft  you,  or  offend  you;  where- 
“  fore  you  may  do  with  us  as  you  pleafe,  it 
“  being  Glory  fufficient  for  us  to  die  by  your 
“  Hands,  whom  we  efteem  the  divine  Mef- 
“  fengers  of  God,  by  whom  you  mull  be 
“  fent,  confidering  the  Actions  you  have  al- 
“  ready  performed :  Only  I  defire  to  be  fa- 
*,c  tisfied  in  one  doubt,  How  comes  it  to  pafs, 
u  as  you  fay,  that  you  come  to  treat  of 
“  Friendfhip,  and  a  perpetual  Peace,  in  the 
il  Name  of  the  two  before-mentioned  Princes, 
“  and  yet  on  the  other  fide,  without  fb  muchi1 
“  as  any  Summons,  or  fending  to  treat  with 
us,  or  know  our  Will  and  Pleafure  towards 
you,  you  have  committed  fuch  Outrages! 
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cc  and  Slaughters  in  the  Countries  thro*  which  Pcru- 
<c  you  have  pafTed  ?  I  conceive,  that  the  two  '' — v— ^ 
“  Princes  which  employed  you  have  given 
“  you  fuch  Com  million  to  a£l  with  fuch  Se- 
“  verity  againft  us,  without  any  Fault  of  ours: 

“  And  I  imagine,  that  the  Pacha  Camac 
*e  hath  fo  commanded  them  to  proceed  ; 

“  wherefore  I  fay  again,  do  your  Pleafure 
“  with  us,  only  I  befeech  you  to  have  Com- 
ii  paffion  upon  my  poor  Relations,  whofe 
“  Death  and  Misfortunes  will  grieve  me  more 
“  than  my  own. 

The  Ambaffadors  v/ere  afterwards  difmifs’d 
with  large  Prefents  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  ; 
the  Inca  telling  them,  he  would  fpeedily  go 
to  Caxamalca ,  and  vifit  the  Sons  of  his  God 
Viracocha,  and  Mefiengers  of  the  Pacha 
Camac.  And  accordingly,  the  next  Morn-  He  mar- 
ing,  the  Inca  began  his  March  towards  the ches  t0 
Chriftians .  Of  which  Pizarro  having  Notice,  ^f'the 
made  Preparations  to  receive  him,  but  far  dif-  "Af¬ 
ferent  from  what  the  Inca  expe&ed :  For  he 
chofe  out  a  large  Square  in  Caxamalca  for  this  Pixarro' s 
Interview,  furrounded  by  a  Wall,  in  which  Prepara' 
there  were  but  two  Gates,  and  order'd  his 
Horfe' (being  fixty  in  Number)  to  divide  him. 
themfelves,  and  draw  up  in  three  Squadrons 
behind  fome  ruinous  Buildings  out  of  View. 

Then  he  planted  his  Artillery,  fo  as  it  might 
do  the  greateft  Execution :  And  on  an  Emi¬ 
nence  in  the  Middle  of  the  Square  he  flood, 
at  the  head  of  his  Infantry,  confifting  of  an 
hundred  Mufqueteers,  Crofs-Bows  and  Pikes, 
where  he  propofed  to  meet  the  Inca ,  com¬ 
manding  his  Men  ;  that  as  foon  as  feven  or 
eight  Thoufand  of  the  Inca's  Forces  were 
entered  the  Square,  they  fhould  fhut  the  Gates, 
and  fuffer  no  more  to  come  in  j  and  that  they 

R  r  2  fhould 
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fhould  all  ,be  ready  to  fall  on  when  he  gave 
the  Signal. 

The  Inca  feem’d  to  have  fome  Sufpicion  of 
the  Mifchief  that  was  intended  him,  and 
halted  a  League  before  he  came  to  Caxamal- 
ca ,  ordering  his  Generals  to  encamp  there. 
Whereupon,  Pizarpo  fearing  to  be  deprived 
of  his  Prize,  fent  feveral  Meffengers  to  delire 
him  to  haften  his  March,  pretending  he  ex¬ 
pected  him  that  Day  at  a  great  Entertain¬ 
ment  he  had  provided :  And  the  Inca,  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  preffing  Invitations,  march’d  for¬ 
ward,  and  entring  the  Gates  of  the  Square, 
put  himfelf  into  the  Power  of  his  cruel  and 
treacherous  Enemies.  As  the  Inca  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  Eminence  where  the  SpaniJJj 
Foot  was  drawn  up,  Pizarro  fent  Father 
Vincent  Valverde  to  meet  him,  and  fummon 
him  to  fubmit  himfelf  and  his  Dominions  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  :  Whereupon  that 
Father  went  up  to  the  Chair  or  Couch  on 
which  the  Inca  Atabllipa  was  carried,  with 
a  Crofs  in  one  Hand,  and  a  Bible  (or  Bre¬ 
viary)-  in  the  other ;  and  according  to  the 
Royal  Hiftorian,  made  the  following  Speech, 
viz.  “  It  is  necefiary  for  you  to  know,  moft 
“  famous  and  powerful  King,  and  alfo  for 
“  all  your  Subjects,  who  are  defirous  to  learn 
“  the  Catholick  Faith,  that  you  and  they 
“  both  hear  and  believe  the  Things  which 
g‘  follow. 

“  Firft,  that  God,  who  is  three,  and  yet 
iC  one,  created  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  all 
“  the  Things  which  are  in  this  World.  That 

lie  gives  the  Reward  of  eternal  Life  to 
“  thofe  that  do  well,  and  punifhes  the  Evil 
“  with  everlafting  Torments.  That  this  God, 
st  at  the  beginning  of  the  World,  made  Man 

“  of 
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“  of  the  Duft  of  the  Earth,  vid  breathed  Peru. 
“  into  him  the  Breath  of  Life,  which  we  call 
“  the  Soul,  which  God  made  after  his  own 
“  Image  aad  Likenefs }  by  which  it  appears, 

“  that  the  whole  Man  confifts  of  Body  and 
“  a  rational  Soul.  From  the  firft  Man,  whom 
“  God  called  Adam,  all  Mankind  which  is 
“  in  this  World  is  defended,  and  from  him 
“  we  take  the  Original  and  Beginning  of  our 
“  Nature.  That  this  Adam,  finned,  by  break- 
“  ing  the  Commandment  of  his  Creator,  and 
“  in  him  all  Men  that  have  been  born  fince 
“  his  Time  are  under  Sin,  and  fo  fhall  be  to 
tc  the  End  of  the  World,  for  neither  Man 
“  nor  Woman  is  free  from  this  Original  Sin, 

“  nor  can  be,  excepting  only  our  Lord  Jefus, 

“  who  being  the  Son  of  the  only  true  God, 

“  defended  from  Heaven,  and  was  born 
“  from  the  Virgin  Mary ,  that  fo  he  might 
“  free  and  redeem  all  Mankind  from  the 
“  Subjection  of  Sin  *,  and  finally,  he  died  for 
“  our  Salvation  on  the  Crofs,  which  was  a 
“  Piece  of  Wood,  in  Form  of  this  which 
“  I  hold  in  my  Hands ;  for  which  Reafon, 

“  we  that  are  Chri/Hans  do  adore  and  reve- 
“  rence  it.  This  jefus  by  his  own  Power 
“  arofe  from  the  Dead,  and  forty  Days  after 
“  he  afcended  into^Hepen,  where  he  now 
te  fits  at  the  right  !of  God,  the  Father  Al- 
“  mighty  ;  after  which  he  left  his  Apoftles 
“  upon  the  Earth,  who  were  his  Succeffors, 

“  who  by  their  Words  and  Admonition,  and 
“  other  holy  Means,  might  bring  Men  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Worfhip  of  God,  and 
“  Obfervation  of  his  Laws. 

<c  Of  thefe  Apoftles  St.  Peter  was  confti* 

“  tuted  the  Chief,  as  are  alfo  his  Succeffors 
«  of  all  other  fucceeding  Apoftles,  and  of  all 

Chriflians  5 
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6t  Chrijlians ;  and  as  St.  Peter  was  God’s  Vi-. 
“  car  or  Vicegerent,  fo  after  him  were  all 
c£  the  Popes  of  Rome ,  who  are  endued  with 
Ci  that  fupreme  Authority  which  God  hath 
44  given  them*,  and  which  they  have,  and  do, 
44  and  fhall  for  ever  exercife  with  much  San- 
44  Ctity  and  Care,  for  Propagation  of  the  Gof- 
44  pel,  and  guiding  Men  according  to  the 
44  Word  of  God. 

44  For  which  Reafon  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
“  who  is  the  High-Prieft  now  living,  having 
44  underftood,  that  all  the  People  and  Na- 
44  tions  of  thefe  Kingdoms,  leaving  the  Wor- 
44  Ihip  of  the  true  Maker  of  all  Things,  do 
44  brutilhly  worlhip  Idols,  and  the  Images  of 
44  Devils,  and  being  willing  to  draw  them 
44  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  true  God,  hath 
44  granted  the  Conqueft  of  thefe  Parts  to 
44  Charles  V.  Emperor  of  the  Romans ,  who 
44  is  the  moft  powerful  King  of  Spain,  and 
44  Monarch  of  all  the  Earth  *,  that  fo  he  hav- 
“  ing  brought  the  Kings  and  Lords,  and 
st  People  of  thefe  Parts,  under  his  Subjection 
“  and  Dominion,  and  having  deftroyed  the 
“  Rebellious  and  Difobedient,  he  may  govern 
Cs  and  rule  thefe  Nations,  and  reduce  them  to 
“  the  Knowledge  of  God,  and  to  the  Obe- 
dience  of  the  Church. 

“  And  though  our  moft  potent  King  be 
“  employed  in  the  Government  of  his  vaft 
“  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  yet  he  received 
“  this  Grant  of  the  Pope,  and  refiifed  not  the 
46  Trouble  for  the  Good  and  for  the  Salva- 
tion  of  thefe  Nations  j  and  accordingly  hath 
*e  fent  his  Captains  and  Soldiers  to  execute 
tC  his  Commands,  as  he  did  for  the  Conqueft 
44  of  thofe  great  I(lands  and  Countries  which 
44  are  adjoining  to  Mexico  *7  and  having  lub- 

44  jeded 
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<c  jedted  them  by  Force  of  Arms,  hath  re-  Peru. 

<e  duced  them  to  the  Acknowledgment  of  the  v-'rY"v,/ 
“  true  Religion  of  Jefus  Chrift  j  for  the  fame 
lt  God  hath  commanded  that  fo  it  lhall  be. 

“  For  v/hich  Reafon,  the  Emperor  Charles 
“  V.  hath  chofen  for  his  Ambaflador  and 
“  Lieutenant,  Don  Francifco  de  Pizarro ,  who 
“  is  here  prefent,  that  fo  the  Kingdoms  of 
“  your  Highnefs  may  receive  all  the  Bene- 
“  fits  of  Religion  j  and  that  a  firm  Peace 
“  and  Alliance  may  be  concluded  and  efta- 
“  blifhed  between  his  Majefty  and  your  High- 
“  nefs}  on  condition,  that  your  Highnefs, 

“  and  all  your  Kingdoms,  become  Tributa- 
“  ries  to  the  Emperor  5  thou  mayft  become 
“  his  Subjedt,  and  delivering  up  your  King- 
<c  doms,  and  all  the  Adminiftration  and  Go- 
vernment  thereof,  thou  fhalt  do  as  other 
“  Kings  and  Lords  have  already  done,  and 
“  have  the  fame  Quarter  and  Conditions  with 
“  them.  This  is  the  firft  Point:  Now  as  to 
“  the  fecond,  when  this  Peace  and  Alliance 
“  is  eftablifhed,  and  thou  haft  fubmitted,  ei- 
“  ther  voluntarily  or  by  conftraint,  then  thou 
“  art  to  yield  true  and  faithful  Obedience  to 
“  the  Pope,  who  is  the  High-Prieftj  and 
es  thou  art  to  receive  and  believe  the  Faith 
“  of  Jefus  Chrift  our  God.  Thou  art  alfo 
“  to  rejedt,  and  totally  to  abandon  the  abo- 
“  minable  Superftition  of  Idols,  which  being 
“  done,  we  lhall  then  make  known  unto  you 
“  the  Sandlity  and  Truth  of  our  Law,  and 
“  the  Falfity  of  yours  j  the  Invention  and 
tl  Contrivance  of  which  proceeded  from  the 
“  Devil.  All  which,  O  King,  if  thou  wilt 
<e  believe  me,  thou  oughteft  to  receive  with 
“  Readinefs  and  Good-will,  being  a  Matter 
“  of  great  Importance  to  thyfelf,  and  to  thy 

“  People  j 
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Peru.  tc  People;  for  if  thou  fhouldft  deny  and  re- 
“  fufe  to  obey,  thou  wilt  be  profecufed  with 
“  the  Fire  and  Sword  of  War,  until  Wy  have 
“  conftrained  thee  by  Force  of  Arms  p  re- 
“  nounce  thy  Religion  for  willingly  or  un- 
<(  willingly  thou  muft  receive  our  Catnolick 
<c  Faith,  and  with  furrender  of  thy  King- 
“  dom  pay  a  Tribute  to  our  Emperor  ;  but  in 
<e  cafe  thou  fhouldft  contend,  and  make  Re- 
“  fiftance  with  an  obftinate  Mind,  be  allured, 
“  that  God  will  deliver  thee  up,  as  he  did 
“  anciently  Pharaoh ,  who,  with  his  whole 
“  Army,  perifhed  in  the  Red-Sea  and  fo 
tc  fhalt  thou,  and  all  thy  Indians ,  perifh  and 
u  be  deftroyed  by  our  Arms. 

The  Spanijh  Writers  feem  to  difapprove 
this  rough  Speech  of  the  Friars,  as  too  impe¬ 
rious  and  a, flu m mg,  having  no  Mixture  of  that 
Sweetnels  or  real  Concern  for  the  temporal  or 
eternal  Happinefs  of 'the  poor  Indians ,  as  was 
fuitable  to  a  Meflenger  of  the  Gofpel  of  Peace : 
The  They  lament  alfo  that  it  was  ill  interpreted  by 
Speech  ill  Philip  the  Peruvian ,  who  did  not  well  un- 
interpreted  derftand  the  Language  of  that  Court,  and  had 
no  Notion  himfelf  of  the  Dobtrines  of  the 
Chrifitan  Religion:  Infomuch,  that  when  he 
came  to  fpeak  of  the  Nature  of  the  Trinity, 
as  that  God  was  three ,  and  yet  ones  he  faid, 
God  was  three  and  one ,  that  was  four.  And 
when  he  came  to  mention  the  Generation  of 
Mankind,  and  Original  Sin  by  Adam  s  Fail, 
inftead  of  Lying,  ‘That  all  the  IVorld  fmr'd  in 
Adam,  he  laid,  All  the  IVorld  heap’d  their 
Sins  upon  Adam.  Speaking  of  the  Divinity 
of  Chrift,  he  faid  he  was  a  great  Perfon  who 
died  for  Mankind,  nor  could  he  find  Words 
to  exprefs  the  Virginity  and  Purity  of  the 
blefled  Virgin. 

Speaking 
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Speaking  of  the  Power  of  the  Emperor,  and  Peru, 
his  fending  his  Forces  to  conquer  the  World,  v— ^ 

he  exprefs’d  it  fo  as  if  he  had  been  fuperiour 
to  all  Powers  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth. 

The  Emperor  Atabilipa  apprehending,  by 
the  Conclufion  of  the  Friar’s  Speech,  that  he 
was,  by  fair  Means  or  Force,  to  renounce 
his  Soveraignty,  and  become  a  tributary 
Prince  by  the  Commands  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Soldiers  feem’d  to 
threaten  him  by  brandifhing  their  Arms,  he 
was  extremely  dejeCted,  believing  that  the 
1 Spaniards,  as  God’s  Inftruments,  were  come 
to  take  Vengeance  on  him  and  his  People  ; 
and  fetching  a  deep  Sigh,  repeated  the  Word 
Atar>  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  faid. 

Mo  ft  unhappy  Man  !  However,  recollecting 
himfelf,  he  gave  at  length  the  following  An- 
fwer  to  Father  Vincent's  Speech. 

tc  Tho’  you  have  deny’d  me  all  the  Requelts  The  Ir.cas 
I  made  to  your  Meflengers,  yet  it  would  t,f> 
“  be  a  great  Satisfaction  to  me,  to  grant  me  g0et^ar  1 
c<  the  Favour  only  to  exprefs  yourfelves  by  a  ‘ 

“  more  Ikillful  and  faithful  Interpreter,  be- 
“  caufe  the  Manners  and  Defigns  of  Men  are 
“  better  underftood  by  Difcourfe,  than  by 
“  Signs  or  Actions  •,  for  tho’  you  may  be 
“  Men  endued  with  extraordinary  Virtues 
“  and  Abilities,  yet  unlefs  you  make  them 
tl  appear  to  me  by  Words  and  Difcourfe,  I 
“  Ihall  never  be  capable  to  underftand  them 
**  by  outward  Signs  and  Geftures  :  For  if 
«  there  be  a  Neceffity  of  a  common  Language 
«  between  Nations  who  delire  Commerce 
<e  and  Convcrfation  together,  much  more  is 
«  it  requifite  between  People  fo  remote  as  we 
“  are.  For  indeed,  to  treat  by  Interpreters 
«  ignorant  of  both  Tongues,  is  like  the  inar- 
Vol.  XXIX.  Sf  «  ticulata  ' 
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“  ticulate  Sound  of  domeftick  Animals  j  and 
<e  fuch,  O  Man  of  God,  feems  this  Dif- 
“  courfe  thou  haft  made  me  by  this  Interpreter. 
“  And  now,  fo  far  as  I  underftand,  methinks 
“  this  Difcourfe  feems  very  different  to  what 
“  your  Embaffadors  lately  propounded,  for 
“  they  treated  of  nothing  elfe  but  Peace  and 
“  Friendship  ^  but  now,  all  the  Words  of 
<c  this  Indian  are  nothing  but  Menaces  of 
“  War,  and  Death,  and  Fire,  and  Sword, 
“  with  the  Extirpation  and  Banifhment  of 
“  the  Inca’s  and  their  Progeny  *,  and  that  I 
“  muft  voluntarily,  or  by  Force,  renounce  a 
“  Right  to  my  Kingdom,  and  become  tribu- 
“  tary  to  another.  From  whence  I  coiled: 
“  one  of  thefe  two  things  ;  That  either  you 
“  or  your  Prince  are  Tyrants,  and  rove 
“  about  to  plunder  the  World,  and  to  dif- 
“  poffefs  others  of  their  Kingdoms,  killing 
“  and  lpoiling  thofe  who  owe  you  nothing, 
“  and  have  never  offered  you  Injury  or  Vio- 
“  lence  j  dr  otherwife,  you  are  the  Minifters 
“  of  God,  called  by  us,  Pacha  Camac, 
“  whom  he  hath  fent  to  vilit  us  with  Venge- 
“  ance  and  Deftrudion.  And  if  it  be  fo, 
“  both  I  and  my  Vaffalsdo  offer  ourfelves  to 
<e  Death,  and  to  what  Punifhment  foever  you 
“  will  inflid:  upon  us  *,  not  for  Fear,  nor  out 
“  of  any  Dread  we  have  of  your  Menaces  or 
*{  Arms,  but  in  Compliance  with  the  Com- 
“  mands  enjoined  us  by  my  Father  Huanct 
<c  Capac ,  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  which 
“  was,  That  we  fhould  ferve  and  honour  a 
“  Nation  with  Beards  like  yourfelves,  which 
“  were  to  enter  into  thefe  Parts  after  his 
“  Days,  and  of  which  he  prophefied  fome 
?c  Years  before  your  Ships  coafted  about  our 
“  Country,  and  whom  he  declared  to  be  Men 
-  “of 
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<£  of  better  Laws,  of  more  refined  Cuftoms, 
♦£  more  wife  and  more  valiant  than  ourfelves. 

“  Wherefore,  to  fulfill  the  Prophecy  and 
“  Teftament  of  my  Father,  we  ftyle  you 
££  Viracocha's ,  underftanding  thereby,  that 
££  you  are  the  Mefiengers  of  the  great  God 
«*  Viracocha,  whofe  Will  and  Pleafure, 
«  juft  Indignation,  Arms,  and  Power,  we 
“  are  unable  to  refill  j  and  yet  we  are  allur’d 
Ci  that  he  is  all  Goodnefs  and  Mercy  ;  and 
“  for  that  Reafon  you,  who  are  his  Minifters 
£I  and  Executioners  of  his  Will,  ought  to 
££  abftain  from  fuch  Robberies,  Slaughter  and 
“  Violence  as  you  have  committed  in  ‘Tumbez. 
t£  and  the  adjacent  Countries. 

“  In  the  next  place,  your  Interpreter  ac- 
<c  quaints  me  of  five  great  Perfonages  whom 
££  I  am  to  acknowledge  :  The  firft  is  God, 
££  who  is  three  and  one,  that  is  four,  whom 
“  you  call  the  Creator  of  the  Univerfe  ; 
<£  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  fame  whom 
t£  we  call  Pacha  CAMAcand  Viracocha. 
££  The  fecond  is  the  Father  of  all  Mankind, 
££  on  whom  all  other  Men  have  heaped  their 
££  Sins.  The  third  you  call  Jefus  Chrift, 
££  who  was  the  only  Perfon  excepted  who  did 
C£  not  call  his  Sins  on  the  firft  Man,  but  that 
££  he  died.  The  fourth  you  name  is  the  Pope. 
<£  The  fifth  is  Charles ,  who,  in  comparifon 
££  with  others,  you  call  the  molt  powerful 
*£  Monarch  of  the  Univerle,  and  the  fupreme 
££  Lord  of  all :  But  then,  if  Charles  be  the 
t£  Prince,  and  the  Lord  of  the  World,  what 
“  need  was  there  for  the  Pope  to  give  a  new 
££  Grant  and  another  Commifiion  to  make 
££  War  upon  me,  and  ufurp  my  Kingdoms  ? 
“  for  confequently  the  Pope  mull  be  a  greater 
41  Prince  than  he,  and  the  moft  powerful  of 
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c<  any  in  the  World.  But  I  moft  admire  at 
“  what  you  fay,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pay 
44  Tribute  to  Charles  only,  and  not  to  others, 
44  the  which  you  alledge  without  giving  me 
44  any  Reafon  ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  conceive 
44  on  what  fcore  I  am  oblig’d  to  pay  it  ; 
44  for  if  I  were  bound  to  pay  Tribute  and 
44  Service  to  any,  methinks  it  fhould  be  to 
44  that  God  who,  you  fay,  created  all  things, 
44  and  to  that  firft  Man,  who  was  the  Father 
44  of  all  Mankind,  and  to  that  Jefus  Chrift 
44  who  had  no  Sins  to  impute  unto  him: 
44  And  in  fine,  if  Tribute  were  to  be  given, 
44  it  fhould  rather  be  unto  the  Pope,  who 
44  hath  Power  and  Authority  to  difpofe  of  my 
44  Kingdoms  and  my  Perfon  j  and  if  you  fay 
44  that  I  owe  nothing  unto  any  of  thefe,  I 
44  fhould  imagine  that  I  owe  much  lefs  to 
44  Charles ,  who  was  never  Lord  of  thefe 
44  Countries,  nor  ever  faw  them.  And  if  the 
44  Pope’s  Grant  and  Conceflion  be  obligatory 
44  to  me,  it  were  juft  and  reafonable  to  declare 
44  it  to  me,  before  you  threaten  me  with  War, 
44  and  Fire,  and  Sword,  and  Death  ;  for  I 
4 4  am  not  fo  void  of  Underftanding  and  Senfe, 
44  as  not  to  obey  the  Pope,  in  cafe  you  can 
4t  Ihew  me  a  Reafon,  and  Juft  ice,  and  Caufe 
44  for  it. 

44  Moreover,  I  defire  to  be  informed  who 
44  that  good  Man  Jefus  Chrift  was,  who, 
44  you  fay,  never  laid  his  Sins  on  another, 
44  but  that  he  dy’d.  I  would  gladly  know, 
44  whether  he  died  of  a  natural  Death,  or  by 
44  the  Hands  of  his  Enemies  }  and  whether 
44  he  was  numbered  amongft  the  Gods  before 
44  his  Death,  or  afterwards. 

44  And  farther,  I  defire  to  be  inform’d, 
“  whether  thefe  five  which  you  highly  honour, 
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«  are  adored  by  you  for  Gods  j  for  if  it  be  Peru. 

“  fo,  you  hold  more  for  Gods  than  we,  who  v— > 

“  acknowledge  no  other  than  the  Pacha 
“  Cam  ac,  who  is  the  fupreme,  and  the  Sun, 

“  who  is  inferior  to  him,  and  the  Moon,  who 
“  is  his  Sifter  and  Wife.  In  which  doubtful 
“  Queftions  I  heartily  defire  to  be  truely 
«  refolved  by  fome  other  more  able  and 
“  faithful  Interpreter,  that  fo  I  may  be  made 
“  more  capable  thereby  to  know  and  obey 
“  your  Will  and  Commands. 

De  la  Vega  fays,  he  had  feen  the  Speech 
made  by  the  Friar  to  the  lncay  and  we  may 
be  affur’d  of  its  being  genuine ;  but  it  is  not 
poftible  he  fhould  be  fo  well  afford  what  the 
Inca' s  Anfwer  was,  there  being  no-body  pre- 
fent,  I  prefume,  that  could  take  it  verbatim  ; 
however,  he  feems  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  it 
was  much  of  the  tenour  we  find  it  in  the  Spanijb 
Writers. 

But  after  all,  what  are  thefe  Speeches  and 
Summons’s  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Indians  to 
change  their  Religion  but  mere  Grimace. 

It  is  evident  Pizarro’s  Eyes  were  altogether 
fix’d  upon  the  Plunder,  and  he  was  prepar’d 
to  maffacre  and  cut  the  Peruvians  in  pieces, 
before  he  knew  what  Anfwer  would  be  given 
the  Miffionaries  :  He  drew  the  unwary  Indians 
into  an  Ambufcade,  from  whence  it  was  im- 
pofiible  they  fhould  efcape,  or  carry  off  their 
Prince,  on  whQfe  Captivity  he  knew  depended 
the  Fate  of  that  Empire  •,  clofely  following 
the  Precedent  Cortez  had  fet  him,  in  feizing 
Montezuma ,  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

Had  the  Spaniards  entertain’d  Chriftian  or 
pacifick  Views,  they  could  not  have  expected 
that  ignorant  Men,  who  never  heard  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  fhould  immediately  com¬ 
prehend 
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prehend  its  Doftrines,  or  obey  its  Precepts, 
before  they  could  poflibly  make  any  Refle&ion 
on  what  was  propofed  to  them  ;  and  yet  this 
was  the  conftant  Pra&ice  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  new  World,  to  give  the  Natives  a  Ihort 
Summons,  and  if  they  refus’d  to  obey  it,  im¬ 
mediately  to  plunder  and  enflave  them.  But 
to  proceed. 

The  Spaniards ,  fays  De  la  Vega ,  weary  of 
this  long  Difcourfe,  began  to  advance  and 
attack  the  Indians ,  and  plunder  them  of  their 
Gold,  Silver  and  Jewels ;  for  they  had  put 
on  their  richeft  Ornaments  that  Day  to  receive 
the  EmbalTy  fent  them  (as  they  believ’d)  from 
the  univerfal  Monarch  of  the  World  •,  and 
fome  of  the  Spaniards  climb’d  a  Tower  to 
feize  one  of  the  Peruvian  Idols,  adorn’d  with 
Gold  and  precious  Stones,  which  Outrage 
occafion’d  a  great  Noife  and  Tumult  among 
the  Indians  j  but  the  Emperor  call’d  out  to 
his  People  to  be  quiet,  and  make  noRefiftance 
whatever  Violence  the  Spaniards  committed. 
Some  Writers  fay,  chat  Friar  Vincent  en¬ 
courag’d  the  Soldiers  to  attack  the  Indians , 
becaufe  Atabilipax hrew  the  Bible,  or  Breviary 
upon  the  Ground,  which  that  Friar  prefented 
him  j  but  De  la  Vega  allures  us,  this  was  not 
true-,  that  the  Friar  indeed,  being  furpris’d 
at  the  fudden  Cry  of  the  Indians ,  as  he  was 
difcourfing  with  the  Inca ,  ran  away  and  drop’d 
his  Book  and  the  Crofs  upon  the  Ground  ; 
but  that  he  was  fo  far  from  encouraging  the 
Soldiers  to  fall  upon  the  Indians ,  that  he  call’d 
out  to  them  to  do  no  manner  of  Violence  : 
However,  whether  Father  Vincent  encourag’d 
the  Slaughter  of  the  Indians  or  not,  or  whether 
Pizarro  acquainted  him  with  his  Intentions 
or  conceal’d  them  from  him,  nothing  is  more 

evident 
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evident  than  that  this  General  drew  the  Indians  Peru, 
within  thofe  Walls  on  purpofe  to  mafifacre 
and  plunder  them,  and  make  the  Inca  his The 
Prifoner  \  for  the  Conference  between  the  Inca  Stored 
and  the  Friar  was  fcarce  ended,  before  he  ancj  the;r  * 
made  the  appointed  Signal  for  the  great  Guns  Inca  made 
to  fire  among  the  thickeft  of  the  Indians ,  and  Pn(oner- 
his  Horfe  to  attack  and  trample  them  under 
their  Feet,  and  the  Dogs  to  be  let  loofe  at 
them,  while  he,  at  the  Head  of  his  Infantry, 
march’d  up  to  the  Golden  Chair,  or  Throne, 
on  which  Atabilipa  was  carried,  and  made 
him  Prifoner.  The  poor  Indians ,  ’tis  faid, 
when  they  faw  what  the  Chriftians  chiefly 
aim’d  at,  threw  themfelves  between  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  their  Prince,  to  prevent  his  being 
taken,  but  not  a  Man  of  them  offer’d  to  lift 
up  a  Weapon  to  defend  himfelf,  their  Empe¬ 
ror  having  commanded  the  contrary :  The 
poor  People  therefore  were  flaughter’d  like 
fo  many  Sheep,  till  Pizarro  having  made  his 
way  through,  or  rather  over  the  Heaps  of  the 
Slain,  pull’d  down  the  Emperor  from  his  Chair 
with  his  own  Hands  and  took  him  Prifoner, 
in  which  Aftion  he  receiv’d  a  flight  Wound 
from  one  of  his  own  Soldiers  that  flruck  at 
the  Inca  \  and  the  General  was  the  only  Spa¬ 
niard  that  was  hurt,  tho’  five  thoufand  Peru¬ 
vians  were  kill’d  that  Day  with  their  Arms 
in  their  Hands ;  which  amounts  to  a  Demon- 
ftration  that  the  Peruvians  made  no  Refiftance : 

And  that  this  brave  Adlion  the  Spaniards  boaft 
of  fo  much,  may  more  properly  be  ftil’d  a 
barbarous  Butchery  than  a  Victory  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  Cervantes  had 
fome  of  thefe  Spanijh  Heroes,  that  fubdued 
the  Weji-IndieSy  in  his  Eye,  when  he  intro¬ 
duc’d  that  inimitable  Champion  Don  Quixof, 

arm’d 
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Peru,  arm’d  Cap-a-pee ,  charging  a  Flock  of  Sheep 
O'V'V'  with  his  Launce.  Let  any  one  confult  the 
1  Spanijh  Hiftoriographer,  Antonio  de  Herera , 
Bias  Valera ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanijh  Au¬ 
thors  who  write  of  this  Conqueft,  and  they  will 
fee  I  do  their  Countrymen  no  Wrong  in  this 
Relation. 

The  Herera  informs  us,  that  Pizarro,  before 

Treachery  Atabilipa  and  his  Indians  enter’d  the  Square, 
commanded  his  Mufketeers  to  take  poft  upon 
Spaniards  a  Signal  given  them  ;  that  the  Captains 
confefs’d  Ferdinando  Pizarro ,  Ferdinand  de  Soto ,  Se- 
by  their  bajlian  de  B alcazar,  and  Chrijlopher  de  Mena, 

Hiitorians  w^°  commanded  the  Cavalry,  lhould  fall 
upon-  the  Indians ,  and  the  Foot  lhould  do  the 
like  *,  and  direded  them,  before  the  Execution 
began,  that  they  lhould  permit  a  certain 
Number  of  the  Enemy  (as  they  call’d  them) 
to  enter  the  Gates,  which  they  lhould  after¬ 
wards  take  fpecial  Care  to  Ihut  and  fecure : 
That  Father  Vincent  having  made  his  Speech 
to  the  Inca,  told  Pizarro  he  was  treated  with 
Contempt  5  and  that  the  Tyrant  demanded 
Reftitution  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  plunder’d  his  Subjeds  of. 

Whereupon,  fays  Herera ,  Pizarro  did  not 
think  fit  to  lole  more  time  ;  for  he  bad  before 
refolded  what  to  do  ;  being  a  Man  that  had 
ferved  twenty  Years  in  the  IV if- Indies,  and 
knowing  the  Vidory  depended  on  feizing  the 
Perfons  of  the  Soveraigns.  He  lifted  up  the 
white  Cloth,  which  was  the  appointed  Signal 
for  executing  the  Orders  he  had  given,  and 
thereupon  Peter  de  Candia  fir’d  the  great 
Guns,  and  the  Mulketeers  their  Pieces,  to 
the  Amazement  of  the  Indians ,  and  the  more 
fo  becaufe  it  was  unexpeded  :  Then  the 
Drums  beat,  the  Trumpets  founded,  the 
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Horfe  fell  in  three  feveral  ways  among  the 
Indians ,  while  the  Infantry  made  a  Slaughter 
of  them  with  their  Crofs-bows,  Pikes  and 
Swords :  And  Pizarro  in  Perfon,  with  fifteen 
chofen  Men,  march’d  up  to  the  Chair  on 
which  Atabilipa  was  carried,  and  killing 
thofe  that  fupported  it,  with  many  more  that 
crowded  to  fupply  their  Places,  after  a  very 
great  Slaughter  of  the  Indians ,  feiz’d  the  Inca* 
and  pull’d  him  down  from  his  Chair ;  after 
which,  the  Peruvians  fled,  and  were  purfued  by 
the  Spaniards ,  who  did  not  leave  off  killing 
them  till  the  Fugitives  broke  down  Part  of  the 
Wall  of  the  Square,  by  which  means  fomc 
few  of  them  efcap’d. 

Bias  Valera ,  whofe  Father  was  in  this 
Action  alfo,  relates  that  five  thoufand  Indians 
were  kill’d,  (viz.)  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
by  the  Sword,  and  the  reft,  who  were  for  the 
molt  part  old  Men,  Women  and  Children, 
who  came  only  to  gaze,  were  trampled  under 
Foot  by  the  Horfe. 

Lopez  de  Gomara,  Chap.  1 1 3.  fays,  not- 
withftanding  the  Indians  were  arm’d,  not  a 
Man  lifted  up  his  Hand ;  probably,  fays  he, 
the  Surprize  was  fo  fudden,  and  their  Terror 
fo  great,  occafion’d  by  the  Sound  of  T rum- 
pets,  the  Roaring  of  the  Cannons,  Firing  of  the 
fmall  Arms,  the  Rulhing  of  the  Horfe  upon 
them,  and  the  Clattering  of  the  Spanifh  Ar¬ 
mour,  Things  unknown  to  that  defencelefs 
People,  that  they  were  confounded,  and  loft  the 
Ufe  of  their  Reafon*,  declaring  that  great  Num¬ 
bers  perilh’d  with  their  Arms  in  their  Hands, 
rather  than  they  would  fight  and  defend  them- 
felves. 

Be  la  Vega  indeed  obferves,  that  the  Spa- 
nijh  Generals  pretended  the  Indians  were 
Vol.  XXIX,  Tt  treache- 
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Peru,  treacherous  >  that  Atabilipa  had  form’d  a 
Defign  to  furprize  the  Spaniards ,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  Sword  ;  and  that  Father 
Vincent  complain’d  to  the  General  they  refus’d 
his  Invitation  to  become  Chriftians,  and  treated 
him  and  the  Crofs  with  Contempt,  and  there¬ 
upon  incited  the  General  to  fall  upon  them. 

But  in  thefe  Accounts,  fays  De  la  Vegay 
the  General  and  Captains  were  not  fincere  f 
They  endeavour’d  to  put  the  beft  Glofs  upon 
their  A&ions,  leaving  out  of  the  Narrative 
they  fent  to  the  Court  of  Spain  %  all  their  cruel 
and  unjuftifiable  Proceedings  •,  and  adding 
whatever  had  a  fair  Appearance.  It  being 
confirm'd^  fays  that  Hiftorian,  by  federal 
other  Writers ,  that  Atabilipa  commanded  his 
Subjects  not  to  refift  the  Spaniards :  For  if  the: 
Inca  had  not  commanded  them  not  to  fight, 
certainly,  fays  he,  they  would  never  have 
endur’d  to  fee  their  Prince  overthrown  and 
taken,  having  Weapons  in  their  Hands:  They 
would  rather  have  all  died  in  his  Defence,  as 
many  of  them  did  in  endeavouring  to  fupport 
his  Chair,  and  not  have  fuffer’d  an  hundred 
and  fixty  Spaniards ,  whom  they  were  able  to 
have  fubdu’d  with  Stones,  to  commit  fuch 
Outrages.  Whereas  there  was  not  one  Spa* 
niard  either  kill’d  or  wounded,  unlefs  Francis 
Pizarro  the  General,  who  receiv’d  a  little 
Hurt  in  his  Hand  by  one  of  his  own  Men,  as 
he  went  to  feize  on  Atabilipa.  The  Truth  is 
(fays  he)  the  Indians  did  not  fight,  becaufe 
they  held  every  Command  of  the  Inca  to  be  a 
Part  of  their  Religion,  and  of  the  Divine  Law, 
tho’  it  were  to  lofe  their  Lives  and  Eftates : 
Indeed  our  Author  afcribes  it  to  a  miraculous 
Providence  that  the  Inca  fhould  give  thefe 
Orders}  but  thefe,  and  abundance  of  Miracles 

more 
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more  of  the  fame  (lamp,  which  the  Spaniards 
relate  in  their  Hiftories  of  their  Invafions  and 
Ufurpations  in  the  IVeft- Indies,  are  but  little 
credited  probably  by  Hereticks,  whatever 
they  may  be  by  thofe  of  their  own  Perfuafion. 

To  proceed  to  the  Hiftory.  Pizarro  hav¬ 
ing  feiz’d  the  Inca,  and  convey’d  him  to  his 
Dwn  Quarters,  directed  the  Spoils  of  the  The 
Field  to  be  collected  and  brought  to  him  *  sPoils  of 
which  were  exceeding  great,  confifting  0ftheFlf!<i 
large  Gold  and  Silver  Veflels  and  Ucenfils, 
ane  Garments  of  various  Colours,  Jewels  and 
Ornaments  belonging  to  the  Inca,  the  Royal 
Family,  and  great  Officers.  There  were 
:aken  alfo  feveral  Ladies,  Wives  of  the  Ca¬ 
sques  and  Orejons,  and  fome  of  the  Mama- 
:ona’s,  or  confecrated  Virgins :  And  tho’  all 
Mankind  mult  look  upon  this  A&ion  as  one 
}f  the  moft  treacherous  and  barbarous  Mafia- 
trees  that  ever  was  committed  by  Chriftians, 
pet  had  Pizarro  the  Confidence  to  command 
i  folemn  Thankfgiving  to  God  to  be  obfervM 
.hat  very  Day,  being  the  3d  of  May,  1533, 
kthe  Feftival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Crofs)  and  in  that  very  Field  where  the  Ground 
was  cover’d  with  the  dead  Bodies  of  the  mife- 
rable  Indians  they  had  thus  murdei’d  and 
plunder’d.  Next  Day  he  fent  out  a  Detach¬ 
ment  of  his  Forces  to  plunder  the  Inca’s  Camp 
where  he  met  with  another  rich  Booty  *,  tho’ 
ltis  faid  the  Peruvian  Generals  had  carried  off 
:hree  thoufand  Loads  (Porters  Burthens)  of 
Gold  and  Silver  before  the  Spaniards  arriv’d 
[here  j  therefore,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indi- 
ws  not  to  carry  off  or  conceal  any  more  of 
[heirTreafures,  he  caus’d  it  to  be  proclaim’d  that 
their  Inca  was  alive,  and  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  come  and  attend  him,  and  perform 
T  t  2  theif 
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their  ufual  Services.  Whereupon  feveral  of 
the  Indian  Generals  and  great  Officers  return’d 
to  Caxamalca  to  attend  their  captive  Soveraign  \ 
he  alfo  caus’d  the  Inca's  Women  to  be  brought 
to  him,  and  fuffer’d  him  to  be  ferved  in  the 
fame  manner  he  ufed  to  be  before  this  Mis~ 
fortune  tho*  he  ftill  kept  him  in  Fetters, 
which  made  the  Inca  apprehenfive  they  would 
take  away  his  Life  in  the  end,  unlefs  he  could 
find  fome  way  to  obtain  his  Liberty  :  Having 
obferv’d,  therefore,  the  infatiable  Thirft  of 
the  Spaniards  after  Gold  and  Silver,  he  pro- 
mi  fed  to  give  them  as  much  of  thofe  precious 
Metals  as  a  great  Room  in  the  Caftle  of 
Caxamalca  would  hold,  for  his  Freedom  j  and 
that  the  Spaniards  might  not  doubt  the  Perfor¬ 
mance  of  what  he  offer’d,  he  propofed  their 
fending  fome  Spani/h  Officers  with  his  People 
to  Cufcot  to  the  Temple  of  Pacha  Cam ac, 
and  other  Places,  to  bring  theTreafuresrepofited 
there  to  Caxamalca ,  and  at  the  fame  time 
iffued  his  Orders,  that  the  Spaniards  who  were 
difpatch’d  to  thefe  Places  fhould  be  hofpitably 
entertain’d  in  the  Countries  through  which  they 
pafs’d,  and  receive  all  the  Afilftance  his  Sub¬ 
jects  could  give  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  James  de  Almagro  having 
lifted  an  hundred  and  fifty  Men  in  his  Service 
at  Panama ,  embark’d  with  them  for  Peru , 
to  re- inforce  Pizarro  ;  but  was  oblig’d,  by 
contrary  Winds,  to  land  at  Cape  Francifco9 
to  the  Northward  of  the  Equator,  where  he 
was  join’d  by  another  Party  of  Spaniards  that 
were  going  to  ffiare  Pizarro' s  Fortunes,  ma¬ 
king  together  a  Body  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  Men  ;  but  being  oblig’d  to 
pafs  fo  many  Moraffes  and  Mouths  of  Rivers, 
and  march  through  continual  Rains  under  the 

Equator, 
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Equator,  he  loft  thirty  or  -forty  of  his  Men, 
and  fell  fick  himfelf  *,  however,  furmounting 
all  thefe  Diftreffes  and  Difficulties,  he  arriv’d 
at  length  at  the  new  Spanijh  Colony  of  St. 
Michael' St  near  the  Bay  of  Guiaquil ,  and  there 
he  underftood  that  Pizarro  had  made  the 
Emperor  Atabilipa  Prifoner,  and  poflefs’d 
himfelf  of  a  vaft  Treafure.  Whereupon,  ’tis 
laid,  Almagro  confulted  with  his  Officers, 
whether  they  ffiould  join  Pizarro  or  go  upon 
fome  further  Difcoveries  independent  of  him, 
if  he  refus’d  to  let  them  ffiare  the  Treafure  he 
had  got ;  and  Almagro' s  Secretary,  -it  feems, 
fent  Pizarro  Intelligence,  that  his  Mafter  had 
no  good  Intentions  towards  him  :  But  Pizarro , 
either  believing  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to 
keep  fo  large  an  Empire  as  Peru  in  Subjection 
with  the  few  Troops  that  were  with  him,  or 
that  Almagro  having  more  Forces  than  he 
commanded,  might  join  a  Party  of  the  Indians 
and  take  his  Booty  from  him,  and  fet  up  for  him¬ 
felf,  fent  very  obliging  Meflages  to  Almagro , 
inviting  him  to  advance  and  join  him,  and  at 
the  fame  time  acquainted  him  with  the  Arts 
that  were  us’d  to  fet  them  at  variance  and 
thereby  ruin  their  Enterprize  on  Periit  which 
was  not  to  be  carried  on  but  by  their  united 
Forces  and  Endeavours  •,  and  particularly  he 
acquainted  Almagro  with  the  T  reachery  of  his 
Secretary,  who  thereupon  order’d  him  to  be 
hang’d  up,  and  immediately  began  his  March 
towards  Caxamalca. 

The  Inca  Atabilipa  receiving  Advice  that 
another  Body  of  Spaniards  was  arriv’d  upon 
the  Coaft,  began  to  reflect  that  this  would  not 
probably  be  to  his  Advantage  ;  for  Pizarro 
would  now  no  longer  be  under  a  Neceffity  of 
carrying  Matters  fair  with  him,  being  enabled 
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by  this  Re-inforcement,  to  maintain  his  Con- 
quefts  by  pure  Force  :  He  haften’d  therefore 
the  bringing  in  the  Treafure  he  had  offer’d 
for  his  Ranfom,  that  he  might  obtain  his 
Liberty  before  Pizarro  was  join’d  by  Alma- 
gro  ;  but  another  Accident  happen’d  about 
the  fame  time,  which  he  apprehended  would  be 
ftill  more  fatal  to  him.  The  three  Spanifh 
Officers  that  were  fent  with  his  People  to 
Cufco  happening  to  pafs  through  the  Town 
where  Huafcar  his  Brother,  the  lawful  Empe¬ 
ror,  was  Prifoner,  went  to  fee  him,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  Huafcar  with  what  Atabilipa  had 
offer’d  for  his  Ranfom,  that  Prince  acquainted 
them  how  unjuftly  he  had  been  depos’d  and 
imprifon’d  by  Atabilipa ,  his  Baftard  Brother, 
who  had  no  Right  to  the  Empire  or  the 
Treafures  he  had  promis’d  :  And  as  he  under- 
ftood  one  principal  Defign  of  this  Expedition 
of  the  Spaniards  was  to  relieve  the  Difireffed , 
and  to  do  Juflice  to  thofe  that  voere  oppref'd , 
he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  releafe  him 
from  his  Captivity,  and  reftore  him  to  his 
Throne;  which  he  fhould  not  only  gratefully 
acknowledge,  but  would  furnifh  them  with 
much  more  Treaflrre  than  the  Ufurper  could 
poftibly  do  •,  for  his  loyal  Subjects  had  buried 
moll  of  their  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  after  the 
Battle  wherein  he  was  made  Prifoner,  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  the  Rebels,  but  would  readily 
produce  it  again,  and  pay  it  to  the  Spaniards 
for  his  Ranfom,  if  he  requir’d  it. 

Pizarro’s  three  Mefiengers  feem’d  to  liften 
to  thefe  Overtures,  and  promis’d  the  Inca 
Huafcar  that  Juft  ice  fhould  be  done  him  ;  but 
left  that  Prince  however  in  Prifon,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  Journey  to  Cufco ;  and  Advice 
being  immediately  carried  to  Atabilipa  of  this 
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Conference  between  the  Spanifb  Officers  and  I'eru. 
his  Brother,  he  foon  faw  that  he  fhould  be  VY“V> 
undone  unlefs  Huafcar  was  difpatch’d  out  of 
the  way,  knowing  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Empire  were  (till  in  his  Intereft  ;  and  as  they 
would  infallibly  be  fupported  by  the  Spaniards , 
to  whom  his  Brother  had  difcover’d  his  Trea¬ 
chery,  and  promis’d  fuch  Mountains  of  Gold 
and  Silver,  they  would  certainly  facrifice  him 
to  their  Avarice,  if  they  had  no  Regard  to 
the  Juftice  of  his  Brother’s  Caufe. 

But  then  reflecting,  if  he  ffiould  order  his 
Brother  to  be  put  to  death,  the  Spaniards 
might  make  this  a  Pretence  for  taking  away 
his  own  Life,  he  refolved  in  the  firft  place 
to  found  how  Pizarro  ftood  affected  towards 
Huafcar ,  which  he  did  by  feigning  he  had 
receiv’d  Intelligence  that  the  Officers  who  had 
his  Brother  in  their  Cuftody  had  put  him  to 
death  without  his  Knowledge,  for  which  the 
Ufurper  exprefs’d  a  very  great  Concern  •,  but 
finding  Pizarro  was  not  mov’d  at  the  Relation, 
and  that  he  only  faid.  This  was  the  Fortune 
of  War,  the  Lives  of  Captives  were  at  the 
Conqueror’s  Difpofal,  A  tab  dip  a  dilpatch’d  an  The  Inca 
Exprels  for  putting  Huafcar  to  death,  and  Huafcar 
his  Orders  were  immediately  executed  ;  tho’  bv 
it  remains  very  uncertain  in  what  manner  he  jtabiffett 
died  ;  for  fome  Writers  affirm  he  was  burnt.  Order;, 
others  that  he  was  drowned,  and  fome  that  his 
Body  was  cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  that  his  Subjects 
might  not  pay  thofe  Honours  to  the  Coipfe 
of  their  deceafed  Inca  as  was  ufual. 

However,  the  Peruvians  mourned,  and 
made  great  Lamentations  for  him  as  foon  as 
his  Death  was  known,  crying  to  Heaven  for 
Vengeance  on  his  Murderers,  and  entnftred 
the  Spaniards  to  revenge  it  on  the  cruel  Ufurper 
jftabilipa*  In 
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Peru.  In  the  mean  time,  the  three  Officers  that 
were  fent  to  Cufco  being  arriv’d  there,  were 
ador’d  by  that  People  as  the  true  Defcendants 
of  the  Sun  j  but  the  Spaniards  lament  that  they 
were  Men  of  mean  Parts  and  Education,  who 
knew  not  how  to  preferve  that  Refpedt  and 
Veneration  the  Peruvians  had  conceiv’d  of 
them,  which  was  then  fo  neceffary  to  facilitate 
The  their  future  Attempts.  The  Indians ,  we  are 
f ‘(“theh  t0^»  f°on  perceiv’d  they  muft  deduce  the 
Efteem If  Original  of  the  Spaniards  from  fome  bafer  Foun- 
for  the  tain  than  that  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Efteem  and 
Spaniards.  Affedtion  they  at  firft  entertain’d  for  the  Chrif- 
tians,  on  the  mighty  Profeffions  they  made  of 
their  Juftice  and  Honour,  was,  on  a  hidden, 
converted  into  Dread  and  Averfion :  They 
were  afflidted  to  find  fo  vicious  and  profligate 
a  Race  of  Men,  who  trampled  on  every  thing 
that  was  facred,  and  whofe  Avarice  feem’d  to 
exceed  all  Bounds,  fhould  become  Matters  of 
their  Country,  and  from  that  time  meditated 
how  they  might  throw  off  that  intolerable 
Yoke  which  they  found  the  Spaniards  were 
about  to  impofe  on  them  ;  however,  they 
durft  not  difobey  the  Commands  of  their  Inca 
Atabilipa ,  but  having  amafs’d  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  Treafure,  they  loaded  it  on  the 
Backs  of  their  Tamenes ,  or  Porters,  and  con¬ 
vey’d  it  to  Caxamalca ,  with^a  View  poffibly 
of  aflerting  their  Liberties  to  greater  Advan¬ 
tages,  when  they  fhould  Have  procur’d  the 
Releafe  of  the  Inca . 

But  the  moft  valuable  Treafure,  confifting 
of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Emeralds,  being  lodg’d 
in  the  Temple  of  Pacha  Camac,  the  in- 
vifible  God,  as  Pizarro  was  inform’d,  he 
difpatch’d  his  three  Brothers  thither  with  the 
Peruvian  Officers  Atabilipa  deputed  to  fetch 
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It  to  Caxamalca  ;  but  the  Priefts  of  Pacha  Peru. 
Cam  Ac*  receiving  Advice  how  the  Temple  — 
of  Cufco  had  been  rifled  by  the  Spaniards  that 
went  thither,  to  prevent  the  like  Misfortunej 
fent  away  four  hundred  Loads  of  Gold,  Silver 
and  Jewels,  before  the  Pizarro’s  arriv’d,  which 
were  buried  in  the  Earth,  or  carried  to  fuch 
a  Diftance  that  the  Spaniards  could  never  dif- 
cov6r  what  became  of  them  :  Howeve^ 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  found  as  much  Plate  in 
this  Temple  as  amounted  to  90000  Crowns, 

'oefides  what  the  Soldiers  embezzel’d,  and  re¬ 
turn’d  with  it  to  Caxamalca . 

The  Marflial  Almagro  being  advanc’d  by 
this  time  into  the  Neighbourhood  of  Caxa- 
malca ,  Pizarro  the  General  went  out  to  meet 
him  and  congratulate  his  Arrival-,  receiv’d 
him  with  all  the  Marks  of  Affe<5tion  and  E- 
fteem  imaginable,  and  offer’d  him  fuch  a 
Share  of  the  Spoils  as  made  him  perfedtly  eafy  : 

But  his  Soldiers,  who  expedted  to  divide  the 
Booty  with  thofe  that  ferv’d  under  Pizarro 
were  told,  they  were  entitled  to  no  Part  of  it, 
as  not  having  been  prefent  in  the  Adlion  when 
the  Inca  Atabilipa  was  made  Prifoner,  which 
was  near  creating  a  Mutiny  amor.gft  them  $ 
but  they  were  pretty  well  appeas’d  when 
Pizarro  agreed  to  diftribute  an  hundred 
thoufand  Ducats  among  the  Men  which  came 
with  Almagro  ;  the  reft  of  the.  Plunder,  after 
the  Emperor’s  Fifth  was  deducted,  was  divided 
by  Pizarro  among  his  Officers  and  Soldiers 
in  fuch  Proportion  as  he  faw  fir,  in  which  he 
pretended  to  have  a  great  Regard  to  the  Merit 
of  the  refpedlive  Adventurers  :  And  ’tis  faid, 
he  at  this  time,  after  he  had  referv’d  the  Incas 
Golden  Chair  to  himfelf,  diftributed  as  much 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate  amongft  the  Soldiers 
Vol.  XXIX.  U  u  ,  as 
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Peru,  as  amounted  to  1 500000  Crowns  and  upwards, 
which,  con fi dering  the  Value  of  Gold  and 
Silver  at  that  time,  was  more  than  fifteen 
Millions  at  this  Day. 

The  Soldiers  being  poffefs’d  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  Wealth,  fell  into  all  manner  of  Ex- 
ceffes,  raifing  the  Price  of  Things  to  a  very 
great  Rate,  by  offering  any  Sums  to  gratify 
their  Appetites  or  Fancies,  and  never  was 
Gaming  at  a  higher  pitch  ;  which,  ’tis  faid, 
their  Officers  conniv’d  at,  or  rather  encourag’d, 
that  the  Soldiers,  having  loft  their  Money, 
and  becoming  dependant  on  them  again,  might 
be  more  under  command.  And  now  Pizarro 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  fend  over  the  fifth 
Part  of  the  Treafure  to  the  Emperor,  as  he 
had  ftipulated,  and  with  it  his  Brother  Fer- 
dinando  Pizarro ,  to  folicit  for  fuch  Re¬ 
inforcements  as  might  eftablifh  the  Dominion 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  5  and  to  petition  that 
his  Government  might  be  extended  ftill  further 
to  the  Southward  ;  (the  General  having  pro¬ 
bably  heard  by  this  time,  that  the  chief  Silver 
Mines  lay  further  South  than  two  hundred 
Leagues,  beyond  which  his  Patent  did  not 
extend.)  The  Marffial  Almagro  alfo  employ’d 
his  Agents  to  reprefent  to  the  Court  of  Spain 
with  what  Expence  and  Application  he  had 
fent  and  carried  Re-inforcements,  and  fupplied 
the  General  with  Ammunition  and  Provifions 
from  time  to  time,  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
Conqueft,  and  to  defire  that  all  that  Part  of 
South- America  which  lay  to  the  Southward 
of  the  Lands  granted  to  Pizarro ,  might  be 
put  under  his  Government :  And  with  thefe 
Agents,  fent  by  the  General  and  the  Marffial, 
return’d  feveral  Adventurers  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  threefcore,  who  having  obtain’d  thirty 

or 
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or  Forty  thoufand  Ducats  a-piece  for  their  re-  Peru, 
fpeftive  Shares  of  the  Spoils,  were  perfe&ly 
fatisfied  with  it,  and  chofe  to  enjoy  what  they 
had  got  the  remainder  of  their  Lives  in  their 
own  Country,  rather  than  undergo  more  Ha¬ 
zards  and  Difficulties  to  increafe  their  Fortunes. 

Thefe  Men  knew  how  to  fet  fome  Bounds  to 
their  Defires  but  as  for  the  Generals  and 
many  more  of  thofe  that  remain’d  in  Peru 
(who  were  about  four  hundred  Men)  it  appears 
nothing  was  capable  of  fatisfying  their  Avarice 
and  Ambition  •,  moft  of  them  penfh’d  in  the 
purfuit  of  Wealth  and  unbounded  Power, 
after  they  were  poflefs’d  of  more  than  would 
have  made  moft  Men  happy,  or  at  leaft  eafy 
in  their  Circumftances.  But  to  proceed. 

De  la  Vega  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanijh  Miracles 
Hiftorians  relate  abundance  of  Miracles  that  Pretendecl 
were  wrought  in  their  Favour  on  their  intro-  °“ 
ducing  Chriftianity  into  Peru  ;  and  that  their 
Converfion  of  the  Peruvians  might  refemble 
the  planting  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  by  the 
Apoftles  in  this  Part  of  the  World,  they  tell 
us,  that  all  the  Idols  and  Oracles  of  thofe 
Pagans  became  dumb  on  the  Confecration  of 
the  Hoft,  as  perform’d  in  the  Mafs  j  but 
furely  Heaven  could  never  countenance  fuch 
Cruelty,  Injuftice  and  Oppreffion  as  was 
exercis’d  by  the  Spaniards  on  that  unhappy 
People.  They  compar’d  the  Indians  indeed 
to  the  Egyptians ;  but  who  gave  them  Authority 
to  plunder  and  murder  the  Indians ,  and  take 
their  Country  from  them  ?  Can  it  be  imagin’d 
that  God  would  by  Miracles  fet  his  Seal,  as 
it  were,  to  fuch  flagrant  Enormities,  and 
countenance  Facfts  that  none  but  infernal  Powers 
could  approve  ?  Was  it  thus  the  Apoftles  and 
primitive  Chriftians  propagated  Chriftianity  ? 

U  u  2  Or 
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Peru.  Or  did  thefe  Reformers  copy  after  Mahomet , 
u/'Y'N*  ancj  p]ant  their  Superftition  in  this  new  World 
by  the  Sword,  the  Halter,  and  the  Bow-ftring, 
and  fuch  unparallel’d  Villanies  as  Mahomet 
would  have  blufh’d  to  commit;  of  which  their 
Treatment  of  Atahilipa  will  ever  remain  a 
tragical  Inftance. 

A  formal  Apabilipa,  the  royal  Prifoner,  having  offer’d 
drawifu  P^zarro  a  prodigious  Treafure  for  his  Liberty, 
againftUP  and  actually  paid  great  Part  of  it  if  not  all 
Atahilipa.  (as  fome  of  their  Hiftorians  admit)  Pizarro , 
notwithftanding,  determin’d  to  take  away  his 
Life,  pretending  that  he  encourag’d  the  Indians 
to  attempt  his  Refcue  and  cut  off  the  Spaniards  : 
And  that  he  might  juftify  his  Conduft  in  this 
Proceeding,  he  caufed  a  formal  Procefs  to  be 
drawn  up  againft  him,  confiflingof  the  follow¬ 
ing  Articles,  (viz.) 

The  I.  That  Huafcar  Inca  being  his  eldefl: 

Articles.  Brother  and  lawful  Soveraign,  and  himfelf  a 
Baftard,  he  had  caufed  Huafcar  to  be  depos’d 
and  imprifon’d,  and  afterwards  ufurp’d  his 
Throne. 

II.  That  he  had  caufed  his  faid  Brother  to 
be  murder’d,  fince  he  became  a  Prifoner  to 
the  Spaniards. 

III.  That  Atabilipa  was  an  Idolater. 

IV.  T hat  he  caufed  his  Subjects  to  facrifice 
Men  and  Children. 

V.  That  he  had  raifed  unjuft  Wars,  and 
been  guilty  of  the  Blood  of  many  People. 

VI.  That  he  kept  a  great  many  Concubines. 

VII.  That  he  exacted  Taxes  and  Tribute 
of  the  Peruvians  fince  the  Spaniards  pofiefs’d 
his  Country,  and  confum’d  and  embezzel’d  the 
publick  Treafure. 

yin. 
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VIII.  That  he  had  incited  the  Indians  to  Peru, 
rebell  and  make  war  againft  the  Spaniards — 'r'mJ 
lince  he  had  been  their  Prifoner. 

The  laft  Article  being  chiefly  infilled  on, 
the  Inca  abfolutely  deny’d  that  Part  of  the 
Charge,  and  complain’d  of  the  Treachery  of 
Pizarro ,  who,  after  he  had  extorted  fuch  a 
Ranfom  from  him,  now  broke  his  Faith,  and 
would  put  him  to  death  under  a  colour  of 
Law  $  and  defir’d  he  might  be  fent  over  to 
Spain ,  and  try’d  before  the  Emperor  :  He  urg’d 
that  he  had  never  offended  the  Spaniards ,  but 
greatly  enrich’d  them  j  and  that  they  could 
not  without  great  Injuftice  take  away  his  Life, 
However,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  examine 
Witnefies  againft  him  on  thefe  Articles,  whofe 
Teftimony  being  interpreted  by  Philip  the 
Peruvian ,  whom  the  Spaniards  admit  was  an 
Enemy  to  the  Incay  and  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
fitting  as  his  Judges,  they  made  no  Difficulty  Atabilipa 
to  condemn  him  to  be  burnt  5  and  Friar  is  con; 
Vincent  Valverde ,  ’tis  faid,  approv’d  the 
Sentence  under  his  Hand,  that  it  might  give 
the  greater  Satisfaction  to  the  Court  of  Spain  : 

The  Friar  alfo  took  great  Pains  to  induce  the 
Inca  to  turn  Chriftian  and  receive  Baptifm 
before  he  died,  which  he  confented  to,  ’tis  He  is 
faid,  upon  condition  that  the  Execution  might  baptiz’d, 
be  changed  from  burning  to  ftrangling-,  and 
he  was  accordingly  ftrangled,  the  Friar  having  And 
firft  given  him  Abfolution,  and  affign’d  him  afterwards 
a  Seat  in  Heaven,  notwithftanding  the  many  ftrange  * 
Crimes  they  had  charg’d  him  with. 

Many  of  the  Spaniardsj  it  feems,  protefted 
againft  thefe  Proceedings,  and  the  putting  the 
Inca  to  death  had  almoft  occafion’d  a  Mu¬ 
tiny  ;  but  thofc  who  were  for  faving  him, 

finding 
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Peru,  finding  themfelves  the  fmaller  Number,  and 
jt  being  reprefented  that  their  Quarrels  at  this 
time  would  not  only  be  fatal  to  themfelves, 
but  be  the  Lofs  of  Peru  probably,  they  thought 
fit  to  acquiefce  in  the  Determination  of  the 
greater  Number. 

Flzarros  But  notwithftanding  I  have  no  great  Opi- 

for°thify  n*on  Juftice  or  Humanity,  it 

Proceed-  would  not  be  fair  to  conceal  what  his  Friends 
jng.  fay  in  his  Favour,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Indians 
themfelves  were  really  the  Occafion  of  this 
Prince’s  Death  ;  that  the  Party  of  Huafcar 
were  perpetually  fuggefting,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  never  expedt  to  poffefs  Peru  quietly  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  produc’d  feveral  Wit- 
nefles  at  the  Trial,  who  pofitively  teftified 
that  Atabilipa  was  confpiring  to  raife  an 
Army  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards  *,  and  that 
the  Peruvian  Generals  had  actually  alfembled 
their  Troops  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  particularly  in  £h(ilto>  the  Province  the 
Spaniards  were  now  in,  and  which  was  molt 
devoted  to  this  Inca  *,  and  that  it  Pizarro  had 
not  cut  him  off  he  would  have  hazarded  the 
Lofs  of  all  his  Conquefts.  They  relate  alfo, 
that  an  Amour  between  Philip  the  Interpreter, 
and  One  of  the  /w’sWomen,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  Atabilipa* s  Ruin :  For  Philip 
delpairing  of  enjoying  his  Miftrefs  while  the 
Inca  liv’d,  was  perpetually  bringing  Stories 
to  Pizarro  of  the  Difaffedlion  of  the  Indians , 
and  their  Confpiracies  to  cutoff  the  Spaniards , 
and  refcue  their  Prince  out  of  Prifon.  They 
relate  alfo,  that  Philip  gave  the  worft  Turn 
to  the  Evidence  he  could,  when  he  was  call’d 
to  interpretit,  reprefenting  things  much  worfe 
than  they  were,  which  induced  the  General 
to  believe  he  was  really  in  Danger,  and  that 
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he  could  not  be  fafe  while  Atabilipa  liv’d  j  Peru, 
and  under  fuch  a  Perfualion,  he  could  not  be  1AM 
blam’d  for  putting  the  Inca  to  death,  who  had 
forfeited  the  Protection  that  was  promis’d  him, 
by  his  Plots. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  anfwered,  that  ad-  ^he  An- 
mitting  the  Charge  had  been  true,  the  Inca  fwer  to 
might  have  been  as  well  fecur’d  againft  his  Piero’s 
doing  the  Spaniards  any  Mifchief  by  fending  APolo§y* 
him  over  to  the  Emperor  (who  would  have 
been  a  much  more  proper  judge  of  his  Actions 
than  Pizarro )  as  by  putting  him  to  death : 

And,  as  to  Atabilipa’ s  being  a  Ufurper,  and 
having  dethron’d  and  murdered  his  Brother 
and  Soveraign,  it  is  demanded,  who  gave  Pi- 
zarro  Authority  to  judge  and  condemn  a  fove- 
raign  Prince  for  thefe  Offences :  Had  Pizarro 
aCted  up  to  the  Character  he  affumed  of  a  Pro- 
teCtor  and  Deliverer  of  the  Diftrefied,  and 
refcued  and  protected  Huafcar  the  lawful  Em¬ 
peror  againft  the  Ufurper  ;  or  after  the  Death 
of  Huafcar ,  had  caus’d  his  lawful  Succeffor 
to  be  proclaim’d  and  eftablifh’d  on  his  Throne; 
either  of  them  might  have  called  Atabilipa 
to  account  for  his  Ufurpation  and  Tyranny, 
and  done  Juftice  upon  him  *,  but  Pizarro  could 
have  no  better  Authority  to  judge  and  con¬ 
demn  this  Prince,  or  even  his  Subjects,  than 
Pirates  and  Banditti  have  to  take  away  the 
Lives  of  the  unhappy  Captives  they  make : 

And  his  doing  it  under  Colour  of  Law  was 
but  an  Aggravation  of  the  Offence.  Had  he 
put  him  to  death  as  an  Enemy  taken  in  War, 
without  a  formal  Trial,  his  Infolence  had 
been  more  pardonable ;  but  a  Man  of  Pizar¬ 
ro’ s  Rank  to  ereCt  a  Tribunal  for  the  Trial 
of  a  King,  was  alone  a  moft  audacious  Ufur¬ 
pation  of  foveraign  Power,  over  a  Prince  that 

could 
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Peru,  coiild  have  no  Dependance  on  him.  There 
are  fome  Spamjh  Writers  alfo  that  fuggeft, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  Pique  and  Refent- 
ment  in  the  Affair  :  That  Atabilipa ,  who  in  a 
manner  ador’d  Pizarro  at  firft  as  the  General 
and  Commander  of  thefe  Sons  of  the  Gods, 
obferving  his  Rapine  and  Avarice,  and  other 
mean  and  fordid  Actions,  and  that  many  of 
the  private  Men  that  ferved  under  him  fee  ru¬ 
ed  to  excell  him  in  many  Refpedts,  he  began 
to  lofe  his  Efteem  for  Pizarro ,  and  not  treat 
him  with  that  profound  Reverence  he  did  at 
firft  ■,  particularly  they  relate,  that  Atabilipa , 
admiring  nothing  more  than  that  Faculty  of 
Writing  and  Reading  which  he  apprehended 
was  natural  to  the  Spaniards ,  and  born  with 
them,  propofed  it  to  a  Soldier  to  write  the 
Word  God  (they  fo  often  repeated  to  him) 
upon  his  Thumb  Nail}  and  then  calling  ano¬ 
ther  Soldier  to  him,  he  demanded  what  thofe 
Characters  fignified ;  to  which  he  anfwered 
God.  Then  he  call’d  a  third,  who  gave  him 
the  fame  Anfwer-,  but  afterwards,  demand¬ 
ing  of  Pizarro  if  he  knew  what  it  meant,  he 
anfwered  he  could  not  tell,  for  it  feems  Pi¬ 
zarro  could  neither  write  nor  read  }  at  which 
Anfwer  the  Inca  was  amaz’d.  He  thought 
it  impofiible  their  Commander  could  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  moft  of  his  Soldiers  were  well 
verfed  in.  This  being  direftly  the  Reverfe 
of  what  he  had  obferved  among  his  own  Peo¬ 
ple,  where  the  Qualifications  of  their  Magi- 
ftrates  and  Officers  were  ufually  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  common  People  ;  nor  did  he  rec¬ 
kon  much  amifs  when  he  applied  this  Rule  to 
the  Chriflians ,  who  ufually  make  choice  of 
Men  that  are  beft  qualified  to  fupply  the  great- 
eft  Polls ;  And  this  Inftance  would  incline 

Men 
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Men  to  believe,  that  Pizarro  made  but  a  Peru, 
mean  Figure  in  Europe ,  and  was  not  of  that 
Quality  the  Spanijh  Writers  pretend  he  was; 
there  being  but  few  Polls  a  Man  could  be  qua¬ 
lified  for,  even  in  Spain ,  who  could  neither 
write  nor  read. 

But  whatever  was  the  real  Occafion  of  the  The  Arti- 
IncA- s  Death,  lome  of  the  Articles 'preferred  clesprefer- 
againlt  him  were  exceeding  ridiculous,  as  that  red  aSainft 
he  .  was  an  Idolater,  and  kept  Concubines,  Jili/Jous 
1  which  was  the  Cafe  of  moll  of  the  Heathen 
World,  and  could  be  no  Crime  in  him  till 
he  was  better  inform’d :  They  alfo  charg’d 
him  with  prefurning  to  receive  the  Revenues 
of  his  Empire,  and  meddling  with  the  public 
Money,  after  they  had  fet  up  their  Claim  to 
his  Dominions ;  but  whatever  Title  Atabilipa 
might  have  to  the  Empire,  or  the  public 
Money,  it  is  very  certain  the  Spaniardi  could 
have  no  Title  to  either;  and  if  he  deferv’d 
Death  for  pofleffing  himfelf  of  them,  much 
more  the  Spaniards ,  who  could  have  no  Right 
to  them,  either  by  Inheritance  or  the  Confent 
of  the  Subject. 

Pizarro ,  however,  did  not  carry  his  Re- 
fentment  fo  far,  but  after  he  had  kill’d  and 
taken  Poffeflion,  he  thought  fit  to  treat  the 
Corpfe  of  the  Inca  with  the  Refpebt  due  to  a 
Soveraign  Prince :  He  celebrated  the  Inca’s 
Funeral  with  great  Solemnity,  and  went  into 
Mourning  for  him  \  but  he  foon  difcover’d 
how  detellable  this  Murder  render’d  him  a- 
mong  the  Natives.  The  two  Factions  imme¬ 
diately  united  againll  him,  under  Huana  Ca- 
pac ,  the  Brother  and  Heir  of  Huafcar ,  whom 
they  proclaim’d  Emperor  of  Cujco  :  Where-  Pizarro 
upon  Pizarro  proclaim’d  "Toparpa  (a  Son  of  froc^inu' 
Atabilipa)  Emperor,  caus’d  him  to  wear  the  /^‘Ul 
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Imperial  Coroner,  and  to  he  treated  with  the 
fame  Honours  his  Father  had  been  iffuing 
fuch  Orders  in  his  Name,  as  might  bell 
ferve  the  Intereft  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  this 
Inca  died  foon  after  :  And  now  Pizarro ,  con¬ 
jecturing  that  nothing  could  tend  to  eftablifh  the 
Spanijh  Dominion  in  Peru,  more  than  his  poflef* 
fing  himfelf  of  the  capital  City  of  Cufco ,  he 
began  his  March  thither  with  all  his  Forces, 
confifting  of  near  four  hundred  Men,  befides 
confederate  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Atauchi ,  Brother  to  the 
late  Emperor  Atabilipa ,  having  collected  a 
great  Quantity  of  Treafure  to  purchafe  his 
Brother’s  Ranfom,  brought  it  to  Caxamalca  ; 
but  finding  Atabilipa  murder’d,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  march’d  from  thence,  determin’d  to  be 
reveng’d  of  them  and  joining  his  Forces 
with  fome  other  Peruvian  Generals,  furpris’d 
the  Spaniards  upon  their  March  to  Cufco , 
■  kill’d  fome  of  them,  and  made  feveral  Pri- 
foners,  and  amongft  the  reft  Sancho  de  Cuel- 
m.ide  Pri-  who  had  drawn  up  the  Procefs  againft 
the  late  Inca  Atabilipa ,  and  attended  his  Exe¬ 
cution.  With  thefe  Prifoners  the  Indian  Ge¬ 
nerals  retired  again  to  Caxamalca ,  where  they 
ftrangled  Sancho  the  Spaniard ,  at  the  very 
fame  Poll  where  their  Emperor  was  put  to 
death ;  but  underftanding  that  Francis  de 
Chaves ,  Ferdinando  de  Haro ,  and  fome  of  the 
reft  of  their  Prifoners,  had  protefted  againft 
the  Inca's  Death,  they  refolved  to  give  them 
their  Lives  and  Liberties,  entring  into  the 
following  Articles  of  Peace  and  Friendlhip 
A  Treaty  with  the  captive  Spaniards ,  before  they  dif- 
them,  viz.  That  neither  Party  fhould  for 
niarcts  and  the  future  offer  any  Violence  to  the  other;  and 
Indians,  particularly,  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  not  at¬ 
tempt 
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^mpt  to  depofe  Manco  Capac,  who  had  been 
Proclaim’d  at  Cufco ,  and  was  the  lawful  Heir 
of  the  Inca  Huana  Capac:  That  both  Sides 
fhould  releafe  their  Prifoners,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  fhould  not  treat  the  Indians  as 
Slaves,  but  Freemen:  That  the  Laws  of  their 
Country  fhould  be  obferved  inviolably,  when 
they  were  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of  Chrifti- 
anity  ;  and  that  this  Treaty  fhould  be  ratified 
by  the  Spanijb  General,  and  his  Soveraign 
the  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

The  Spaniards  infifled,  on  their  Parts,  that 
the  Indians  fhould  profefs  the  Chriflian  Reli¬ 
gion  j  that  a  Part  of  the  Country  fhould  be  af- 
figned  them  for  their  Subfiftance,  and  that  they 
might  retain  the  Indians  as  hir’d  Servants, 
tho’  hot  as  Slaves:  Which  the  Indians  agreed 
to,  and  difmifs’d  their  Prifoners  with  rich  Pre- 
fents :  But  Pizarro  and  Almagro  at  firfl  pofi- 
lively  refus’d  to  ratify  the  Articles,  and  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  an  abfolute  Submiflionj 
and  an  entire  Surrender  of  their  Country  and 
their  Perfons  to  the  Will  of  the  Chrifiians , 
which  occafioned  long  and  bloody  Wars  af¬ 
terwards :  Whereas  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians  ad¬ 
mit,  they  might  have,  eftablifhed  Chriftianity 
in  Peru  without  fpilling  a  Drop  of  Blood,  if 
the  Ambition  and  Avarice  of  the  Adventu¬ 
rers  had  not  prevented  it.  The  People  were 
as  well  difpofed,  they  obferve,  to  receive  the 
Chriflian  Faith,  as  could  be  wifh’d,  and  ready 
to  have  acknowledg’d  the  King  of  Spain  their 
Soveraign  ;  and  that  their  Inca  fhould  hold 
his  Dominions  of  him,  if  they  might  have 
been  treated  as  Subjects  and  Freemen  ought 
to  be-j  and  the  Inca  would  have  afFgn’d  Lands 
and  Revenues  to  the  Spaniards,  provided  his  Sub¬ 
jects  might  have  been  allow’d  to  have  had  any 
■  ,  t  i  X  x  2  Property 
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Property  in  the  Refidue  ;  but  this  would  not 
fatisfy  the  Views  of  the  rapacious  Spaniards , 
they  could  not  have  plunder’d  their  Temples 
and  Palaces.,  ufurp’d  whole  Provinces,  enflav’d 
the  Natives,  and  arriv’d  at  Soveraign  Power, 
if  they  had  cultivated  a  Friendfbip,  and  en¬ 
ter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Natives  :  What 
Zeal  foever  therefore  the  Spaniards  might  pre¬ 
tend  for  propagating  the  Chrifiian  Religion, 
it  is  evident  Wealth  and  Power  were  the  only 
Deities  thefe  Adventurers  ador’d,  as  has  been 
already  obfery’d  in  the  Condudt  of  their  Bre¬ 
thren  in  Mexico.  But  to  return  to  the  Hiftory 
of  Peru. 

The  General  Pizarro ,  continuing  his  March 
towards  Cufco ,  was  again  attack’d  by  feveral 
Parties  of  the  Indians ,  at  fome  difficult  Paffes 
in  the  Mountains  but  finding  themfelves  un¬ 
able  to  refift  the  Fire-Arms  and  Horfes  of  the 
Chriftians ,  they  fled,  after  a  faint  Refiftance,  to 
the  capital  City  j  declaring,  that  it  was  in  vain 
■  for  any  human  Force  to  oppofe  the  Spaniards , 
who  were  arm’d  with  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning,*  and  could  kill  their  Enemies  at  fo  many 
hundred  Yards  diftance.  Whereupon  the  People 
of  Cufcot  without  offering  to  defend  their 
Walls,  or  that  impregnable  Caftle  already 
defcrib’d,  fled  with  their  Wives  and  Children, 
and  what  was  moft  valuable  to  them,  to  the 
Woods  and  Mountains;  and  Pizarro  eater’d 
the  City  without  Oppofition  in  the  Month  of 
Odiober  1532,  where  he  met  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Booty,  notwithflanding  the  Citizens  had 
fo  much  Time  to  carry  off  their  belt  Goods 
and  Treafure. 

Gomara ,  a  Spanijb  Writer,  relates,  “  That, 
a  the  next  Day  after  the  Spaniards  enter’d 

CufcO)  they  fell  to  work,  fome  to  unrip  the 
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Ci  Gold  and  Silver  from  the  Walls  of  the  Peru. 

“  Temple,  others  to  dig  up  the  Jewess  and!^ 

“  Vefrels  of  Plate,  which  were  buried  with 
“  the  Dead  ;  others  pillaged  and  rifled  the  of  thei‘‘ 

‘‘  Idols,  and  facked  the  Houfes,  and  the  plundering. 
“  Fortrefs,  where  frill  great  Quantities  ofthA 
“  Gold  and  Silver  were  preferv’d,  which  had  CaPlta*- 
“  been  there  amafs’d  and  laid  up  b  y- Hu  ana 
“  Capac.'  In  fhort,  there  was  more  Gold 
“  arid  Silver  found  in  this  City,  and  in  the 
“  Parts  about  it,  than  was  produc’d  at  Caxa- 
“  male  a  by  the  Ranfom  of  Atabilipa.  How- 
“  ever,  the  particular  Share  belonging  to 
“  every  individual  Perfon  did  not  amount  to 
“  fo  much  as  the  former  Dividend,  by  reafon 
“  that  the  Number  was  greater  which  was  to 
“  partake  thereof ;  nor  was  the  Fame  of  this 
“  Aftion  fo  loud  as  the  firft,  which  publifh’d 
“  the  Triumph  of  Rifches,  with  the  Imprifon- 
“  ment  of  a  King.  A  certain  Spaniard  enter- 
“  ing  into  a  Vault,  found  there  an  entire 
“  Tomb  of  Silver,  fo  thick  and  mafiy  that 
“  it  was  worth  50000  Pieces  of  Eight,  or 
“  Crowns  ;  others  had  the  Fortune  to  find 
“  fuch  as  were  of  lefs  Value  j  for  it  was  the 
“  Cuftom  of  rich  Men  of  thofe  Countries  to 
“  be  bury’d  in  this  manner  up  and  down  the 
“  Fields,  and  there  to  be  laid  in  State,  like 
“  Idols.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  contented 
“  with  this  Prize,  but  frill  thirfring  after 
“  greater  Riches,  were  hot  in  the  purfuit  of 
“  the  Treafures  of  HuanaCapacy  and  of  others 
“  hidderi  by  the  ancient  Kings  of  Cufco  •,  but 
“  neither  then,  nor  afterwards,  were  all  thofe 
“  Treafures  difcovePd,  tho*  they  tortured  the 
**  poor  Indians  to  make  them  difeover  the 
“  Places  where  their  great  Men'  were  interr’d* 
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“  It  is  certain,  lays  Gomara ,  that  for  the 
“  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  Years  after  the 
“  Spaniards  had  remained  in  quiet  Pofiefilon 
“  of  that  Empire,  feveral  Treafures  weredif- 
“  cover’d  both  within  and  without  the  City  ; 
“  and  particularly  within  the  Precinfts  of  that 
Palace  call’d  Amuruchancba ,  which,  upon 
“  the  Divifion  made,  fell  to  the  Lot  of 
“  Antonio  Altamirano ;  where  it  happened 
14  that  a  Horfe,  galloping  round  a  Court- 
“  yard  of  that  Palace,  ftruck  one  of  his  Feet 
44  into  a  Hole,  which  they  fuppofed  at  firft 
to  be  fome  old  Sink,  or  Drain  for  Water 
44  from  the  Houfe  f  but  looking  more  nar- 
44  roytrly,  they  found  the  Hole  opening  to  a 
Jar-  of  Gold,  weighing  .above  two  hundred 
Pounds,  weight  ;  for  the  Indians  make 
greater  ^or  lei's  of  thefe  as  their  Occafions 
require^  ufing  them  to  boil  their  Drink  and 
Liquor  in.  With  this  great  Jar  they  found 
others  of  Gold  and  Silver  \  and  tho’  they 
44  were  not  fo  large,  yet  they  were  valued  at 
about  Soooo  Ducats.  Moreover,  in  the  I 
“  Convent  of  the  Select  Virgins ,  and  par- 
44  ficularly  in  that  Part  which  fell  tQ  the  Share 
“  of  Pedro  del  Banco,  and  afterwards  came 
44  to  the  PolTeffion  of  Hernando  de  Segovia, 
44  who  was  an  Apothecary,  and  with  whom 
I  had  an  Acquaintance  •,  this  Hernando 
altering  his  Houfe,  and  removing  fome 
Part  of  the  Foundation,  found  a  Treafure 
of  72000  Ducats,  with  which,  and  with 
above  20000  Ducats  more,  which  he  had 
44  gained  by  his  Practice,  he  returned  into 
44  Spain,  where  I  faw  him,  at  Seville  ,  where 
in  a  few  Days  after  his  Arrival  he  died 
for  mere  Grief  and  Sorrow  that  he  had  left 
Cufco,  as  feveral  others  had  done,  whom 
Lknew  in  the  fame  Condition.  Pi - 
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Pizarro  having  thus  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the 
capital  City  of  Peru ,  from  whence  the  Inca 
Manca  Capac  and  the  grcateft  Part  of  the 
Inhabitants  were  fled,  thought  fit  to  invite 
them  to  return' to  their  Dwellings  j  apprehend¬ 
ing,  if  they  were  made  defperate,  that  the 
whole  Power  of  Peru  would  afiemble  againft 
him,  and  might  reduce  him  to  great  Straits  by 
cutting  off  his  Provifions,  tho’  they  durft  not 
meet  him  fairly  in  the  Field.  The  Indians 
accepting  Pizarro’s  Invitation,  return’d  to 
their  Houfes  in  Cufco^  and  even  the  Inca 
made  fome  Overtures  to  him,  intimating  that 
he  fhould  be  content  to  embrace  the  Chriflian 
Religion,  and  hold  his  Dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans ,  provided  that  neither 
he  nor  his  Subjects  fhould  be  moiefted  for  the 
future  in  their  Perfons  or  Eftates :  And  being 
encourag’d  by  Pizarro  to  believe  he  fhould  A  Peace 
have  the  Terms  he  demanded,  the  Inca  .came  between 
in  Perfon  to  Cufco ,  and  had  an  Interview  with  ^ncTthe 
the  Spanijh  General,  who  caufed  him  to  be  i„ca 
crown’d  and  inverted  in  the  Empire,  by  bind-  Mann 
ing  the  royal  Wreath,  or  Coronet,  about  his  CaPa:‘ 
Head,  and  proclaiming  him  Inca  in  the  fame 
manner  his  Succeffors  ufed  to  be  inaugurated 
into  that  Dignity,  and  affur’d  the  Inca  he 
would  ftri&ly  obferve  the  Capitulation  made 
by  Francis  de  Cheves ,  and  the  reft  of  the 
SpanifJj  Prifoners  with  his  People. 

Thefe  pacific  Meafures  the  Spaniards 
found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  taking 
at  this  Time,  not  only  becaufe  they  faw  all  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  Peru  aflembling  againft: 
them  under  the  Inca  Manco  Capacy  but  be¬ 
caufe  Rumminavi-,  Q itifquiz ,  and  other  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Generals  had  affembled  a  very  great 
Army  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  poflefs’d 

themfelves 
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fhemfelves  of  Quit  to ,  which  oblig’d  him  to 
lend  a  considerable  Detachment  of  his  Forces 
under  the  Command  of  Sebaftian  Belalcazar , 
to  re-inforce  the  new  Colony  at  St.  Michael’s , 
and  to  make  head  againft  the  Peruvian  Ge¬ 
nerals  in  Quit  to. 

Bel  alcazar  thereupon  marching  into  Quit  to , 
made  himfelf  Matter  of  the  capital  City,  and 
was  in  a  fair  wUy  of  reducing  the  reft,  when 


Advice  was  brought,  that  Don  Pedro 


Don  Pedro  Alvarado  was  come  upon  the  Coaft  of  Peru 
do\L ndsTn  w^h  a  confiderable  Fleet,  and  had  landed 
Ptm.  feven  or  eight  hundred  Men,  intending  to 
take  the  Government  of  Peru  upon  him,  and 
expell  Pizarro  and  Almagro  from  thence  ; 
at  which  News  thele  two  Adventurers  were 
Thunder-ftuck,  apprehending  they  Ihould  be 
difpoflefs’d  of  all  the  Spoils  they  had  taken, 
and  perhaps  fent  Prifoners  to  Spain ,  to  give 
an  Account  of  their  Condufl  in  murdering 
the  late  Inca  Atubilipa ,  and  mafiacring  his 
People  i  they  continued  therefore  to  cultivate 
a  good  Underftanding  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Southern  Provinces,  and  treated  the  Inca  and 
his  Subjects  as  their  Friends  and  Allies,  pro- 
mifmg  to  perform  pundtually  whatever  they 
had  promis’d,  knowing  how  great  an  Advan¬ 
tage  it  mutt  be  to  have  the  Country  in  their 
Intereft,  if  they  were  oblig’d  to  contend  with 
Alvarado  for  the  Pofiefliop  of  it. 

A  Detach-  The  next  Precaution  Pizarro  took  was, 
to  detach  an  hundred  Spaniards  under  the 
Command  of  his  Confederate  Almagro  towards 
the  Sea-Coaft,  to  join  with  Belalcazar  and 
obferve  the  Motions  of  Alvarado  \  for  they 
were  determin’d  not  to  reftgn  eafily  what  they 
had  obtain’d  with  fo  much  Labour  and  Ha¬ 
zard  :  And  here  it  will  be  neceffary  to  enquire 
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who  this  Alvarado  was,  and  what  Title  he 
had  to  affume  the  Government  of  Peru.  If 
the  Reader  pleafes  to  turn  to  the  firft  Volume 
of  America,  he  will  obferve,  that  Don  Pedro  Alvarado, 
de  Alvarado  was  one  of  the  principal  Generals  one  of  the 
that  accompany’d  Cortez  in  the  Conqueft  of  ^Tof" 
Mexico,  and  obtain’d  the  Government  of  Gua-  Mexico, 
timala,  one  of  the  moft  conftderable  Provinces 
of  that  Empire.  This  Gentleman  was  become 
vaftly  rich  by  the  Spoils  of  the  Mexicans , 
and  his  Government  in  Extent  was  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Spain  •,  here  he  exercis’d  an 
unlimited  Command,  treating  the  Natives 
rather  like  Slaves  than  Subjedts  •,  but  under- 
ftanding  that  there  was  greater  Plenty  of  Gold 
and  Silver  in  Peru  than  was  to  be  found  in 
North- America,  and  his  Ambition  and  Avarice 
increafing  with  his  Acquifitions,  fome  fay  he 
obtain’d  a  Commiflion  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  be  Governor  of  fo  much  of 
Peru  as  was  not  actually  conquer’d  by  Pizarro 
and  Almagro .  Others  relate,  that  Don  Alva¬ 
rado  undertook  this  Expedition  by  his  foie 
Authority,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  believing  that  as  he  was  an  elder  Gene¬ 
ral,  and  one  of  the  firft  that  was  employ’d  in 
the  Conqueft  of  America,  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
would  have  fubmitted  to  him  on  his  allowing 
them  to  fhare  that  CQuntry  with  him  ;  or  if 
they  fhould  refufe,  he  determin’d  to  carry 
fuch  a  Force  with  him  as  fhould  compell 
■them  to  fhare  it  with  him  :  But  however 
that  was,  it  is  agreed,  Alvarado  equip’d  a 
good  Fleet  in  the  Harbours  of  Guatemala  on 
the  South-Sea ,  where  he  embark’d  feven  or 
eight  hundred  Men,  moft  of  them  Cavalry 
(and  among  them  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality 
and  old  Officers,  that  had  ferved  in  the  Com 
Vol.  XXIX,  Y  y  queft 
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Peru,  qucft  of  Mexico ,  who  were  induc’d  to  engage 
in1  this  Enterprize,  by  the  Fame  of  the  Com¬ 
mander,  and  the  vail  Wealth  they  expedted 
Pie  em-  to  find  in  Peru)  and  with  thefe  he  fet  fail 
101  fr°m  Guatimah  for  the  Coaft  of  Peru ,  in  the 
Year  1535  •,  in  which  Voyage  he  endur’d  very 
His  Hard-  great  Hardfhips  for  Want  of  Provifions,  ha- 

Se;T  and  V*n§  keen  kept  at  ^Onoer  t^an  they  ex’ 

hisVatigu-  pcdfed  by  contrary  Winds;  and  he  was  at 
ing  March  laft  forced  to  land  at  Cape  St.  Francis ,  one 
afterwards  Degree  North  of  the  Equator,  and  march  over 
almoft  impafiible  Bogs  and  Mountains,  where 
he  loft  a  great  many  of  his  Men  and  Horfes : 
However,  he  arriv’d  at  length  near  the  SpanijJj 
Colony  -of  St,  Michael’s ,  having  got  a  much 
greater  Body  of  Troops  left  than  were  under 
the  Command  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro. 

An  Enqui-  Gomarra  and  Carafe ,  two  Spanijh  Writers, 
Truth* of6  re^ate  P°me  Occurrences  that  happened  in  this 
fomeof  March  of  Alvarado's  that  are  fcarce  credible; 
the  Parti-  and  De  la  Vega  fee  ms  to  atteft  the  Truth  of 
'Culars  re-  them  :  As  firft.  That  Alvarado  and  his  Men 
.ate  ere.  paps»j  over  a  Mountain  cover’d  with  Snow 
under  the’Equator,  where  Sixty  of  their  Num¬ 
ber  were  frozen  to  death ;  of  which  I  muft 
fufpend  my  Belief,  becaufe  I  have  no  where 
feen  or  heard  of  Snow,  much  left  Mountains 
cover’d  with  Snow  under  the  Equator.  I  have 
indeed  been  as  cold  near  the  Equator  as  in 
the  frozen  Regions  of  Europe ;  but  this  has 
proceeded  from  the  Rains,  and  not  from  Froft 
or  Snow  •,  when  we  have  been  forced  to  lie 
in  the  Fields  in  the  Night-time  during  the 
rainy  Seafon,  with  our  wet  Cloaths  on,  our 
People  have  fhook  with  extreme  Cold  p  per¬ 
haps  -we  were  more  fenfible  of  the  Coldnefs  of 
the  depending  Rains  in  that  hot  Climate  than 
in  a  cold  Country,  as  a  Man  who  goes  into  a 
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River  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  in  Summer, 
is  more  fenfible  of  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Water, 
than  he  that  bathes  in  the  Evening :  And  fome 
Writers,  poffibly  hearing  Alvarado's  Soldiers 
complaining  of  the  Cold  they  endur’d  on  the 
Mountains  near  the  Equator,  concluded  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  Froit  and  Snow, 
and  thought  fit  to  give  us  their  own  Conje¬ 
ctures,  rather  than  the  Fadls,  as  they  heard 
them :  Had  they  laid  the  Scene  near  either 
of  the  Tropics,  inftead  of  the  Equator,  I  fbould 
have  made  no  Scruple  to  believe  them.  We 
know  that  there  are  Mountains  cover’d  with 
Snow  in  the  Latitude  of  22  and  23,  when  the 
Sun  is  in  the  oppofite  T ropic  5  but  none  of 
our  Travellers  of  late  Years  pretend  to  have 
feen  Snow  under  the  Equator. 

Secondly,  Another  Particular  mention’d  'by 
the  Spanijh  Authors,  who  give  an  Account  of 
Alvarado's  March  is,  that  pafling  over  a  fan- 
dy  Defart,  feveral  Days  Journey,  where  there 
was  no  Water,  they  fhould  infallibly  have  pe- 
rifhed,  if  they  had  not  met  with  large  Groves 
of  Bambou  Canes  bigger  than  a  Man’s  Leg, 
which  between  the  Joints  were  filled  with 
good  Water,  of  which  they  had  enough  both 
for  their  Horfes  and  themfelves:  To  which  it 
is  objected,  that  though  we  find  Bambou  Canes 
of  this  Bignefs  in  feveral  hot  Countries,  we 
fee  none  of  them  replenifh’d  with  Water,  as  it 
is  reported  thefe  Peruvian  Canes  were  •,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  therefore,  that  this  alfo  is  a 
Miftake. 

If  it  had  been  faid,  that  Alvarado's  Men  had 
met  with  Groves  of  Coco-nut  Trees,  which 
are  very  common  near  the  Equinodtial,  and 
had  quench’d  their  Thirft  with  the  Milk  of 
Water  that  is  lodg’d  in  thelnfide  of  the  young 

Y  y  2  Coco- 
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Peru.  Coco-nuts  ,(of  which  each  Nut  holds  near  a 
■ — v  '  Pint)  the  Story  would  have  had  nothing  very 
improbable  in  it-,  but  the  changing  the  Coco¬ 
nut  into  a  Cane,  is  that  which  fhocks  my 
Belief*  and  I  am  very  well  fatisfied,  many 
fuch  Miftakes  are  made  by  the  Writers  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  efpecially  where  they 
have  their  Accounts  at  fecond  hand,  which 
they  muft  have  in  many  Inftances  it  being 
impoffible  for  any  Man  to  fee  with  his  own 
Eyes  every  thing  the  Country  affords  which 
he  travels  through. 

But  to  return  to  Alvarado,  whatever  were 
the  Hardfhips  and  Loflfes  he  buffered  in  his 
March,  Ahnagro  was  in  a  terrible  Confterna- 
tion  upon  the  Advices  he  received  of  his  Ap¬ 
proach,  efpecially  when  he  underftood  he  had 
furpris’d  a  Party  of  Horfe  Ahnagro  had  fent 
out  to  get  Intelligence  of  his  Motions,  and 
made  them  Prifoners  but  the  Men  return¬ 
ing  to  his  Camp  foon  after,  and  telling  him 
that  Alvarado  treated  them  handfomly,  and 
fet  them  at  Liberty,  he  began  to  entertain 
Hopes  that  their  refpedtive  Pretenfions  woufd 
be  adjufted  by  a  Treaty,  without  coming  to 
an  open  Rupture  with  them :  And  this  he 
was  confirm’d  in,  when  Alvarado  was  pleas’d 
to  invite  him  to  a  Conference  which  Alma- 
Articles  gro  accepting,  the  following  Articles  were 
^Mvarado  a&reec^  on  between  them,  viz.  That  Pizarro 
and  Alma-  an<3  Almagro  fhould  pay  Alvarado  an  hundred 
gro.  thoufand  Pefo’s  (or  Nobles)  that  fuch  of  the 
Officers  and  Soldiers  who  came  with  Alvarado 
as  defir’d  it,  fhould  ferve  under  Pizarro  in 
Peru,  and  be  provided  for  as  their  own  Troops 
were:  And  that  thereupon  Alvarado  fhould 
return  to  his  Government  of  Guatimala  in 
Mexico  j  but  being  oblig’d  to  wait  fome  time 
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to  receive  the  Treafure  promis’d  him,  Alva-  ^  lu- 
rado  propos’d  to  vifit  Pizarro  at  Cufco,  and  u  'r‘ 
take  a  View  of  that  famous  Capital,  of  which 
he  had  heard  fuch  furprifing  Accounts ;  all 
which  Almavro  took  care  to  advife  Pizarro 
of ;  who  apprehending  that  Alvarado  might  al¬ 
ter  his  Mind  upon  feeing  the  rich  City  of 
Cufco ,  fent  him  a  Compliment,  that  he  would 
not  give  him  the  Trouble  of  taking  fo  long 
a  Journey,  but  would  meet  him  in  the  Valley 
of  Pacha  Camac ,  and  bring  the  Sum  with  him 
Almagro  had  promis’d  and  accordingly, 
leaving  Cufco  to  the  Care  of  the  Inca  and  his 
Brothers,  he  fet  out  with  a  Party  of  Horfe,  and 
a  Detachment  of  Indians ,  and  arriv’d  at  the 
Valley  of  Pacha  Camac ,  where  he  met  with 
Alvarado  and  Almagro  -y  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  former,  gave  him  the  Command 
of  all  the  Troops  while  he  remain’d  there, 
commanding  all  the  Officers  to  obey  Don  Al¬ 
varado’s  Orders,  and  acknowledge  no  other 
General  while  he  continued  in  Peru  ,  and  was 
fo  much  better  than  his  Word,  that  he  paid 
Alvarado  twenty  thoufand  Pefo’s  more  than 
he  had  ftipulated  for  the  Expences  of  his  Jour¬ 
ney,  befides  a  great  Number  of  Turquoifes, 
Emeralds,  and  VefTels  of  Gold  for  that  Gene¬ 
ral’s  particular  Ufe:  Whereupon  Alvarado  re-  Alvarado 
turn’d  to  Mexico ,  entirely  futisfied  with  his  ’^urns  £o 
Reception,  and  the  Treafure  he  had  acquir’d  ;  ' exUJ' 
efpecially  when  he  faw  all  the  Gentlemen  that 
had  accompanied  him  in  this  Enterprize  well 
provided  for:  However,  it  is  conjeflur’d  that  he 
found  Pizarro  and  Aimagro  better  eft ablifhed 
in  Peru  than  he  expedled,  or  he  would  not 
have  quitted  that  Country  fo  eafily,  which  he 
had  undergone  fuch  Hazards  and  Expences 
to  vifit. 
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Certain  it  is,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  reap’d 
great  Advantages  by  the  Troops  Alvarado 
brought  with  him.  The  Indians  feeing  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  Reinforcement  arrive  and  join  Pi¬ 
zarro,  and  expecting  more  every  Day,  de- 
fpair’d  of  ever  throwing  off  a  foreign  Yoke, 
and  generally  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards  \  fo 
that  Alvarado  richly  deferv’d  all  the  Money 
they  had  paid  him.  And  poffibly  they  would 
have  advanc’d  as  much  more,  rather  than  he 
ih ould  not  return,  to  Mexico ,  for  though  the 
Troops  he  brought  with  him,  as  it  happen’d, 
eftablifh’d  their  Conqueft  of  Peru,  the  fame 
Troops  were  in  a  Condition  to  have  driven 
them  from  thence  when  Alvarado  arriv’d  ;  or  at 
Jeaft,  both  Sides  would  probably  have  perifh’d 
in  contending  for  the  Poffeflion  of  that  Coun¬ 
try,  and  by  that  Means  the  Peruvians  would 
have  recovered  their  Liberties :  But  fince  fo 
much  has  been  faid  of  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado , 

I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  of  relating  what  happen¬ 
ed  to  him,  after  his  Return  to  his  Government  of 
Guatemala :  And  it  feems,  he  was  a  Cavalier  of 
fuch  an  enterprifing  or  ambitious  Spirit,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  live  out  of  Aftion.  Tho’  he 
,was  now  grown  old  in  War,  and  enjoy’d  as 
much  Wealth  and  Power  as  moft  Princes  of 
his  Time  ;  it  having  been  propos’d  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  make  fome  Conquefts 
to  the  Northward  }  our  Hero,  Don  Pedro  de 
Alvarado ,  took  upon  him  to  command  the 
Army  ;  and  purfuing  fome  Indians  that  were 
retired  to  a  Precipice  with  a  Party  of  Horfe, 
when  he  was  advanced  about  half  Way  up,  it 
proved  fo  fteep,  that  one  of  his  Trooper 
Horfes  (or  as  others  fay,  Part  of  the  Rock) 
fell  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  Bottom, 
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by  which  he  was  fo  bruifed,  that  he  died  a  Peru. 
Day  or  two  after.  But  to  return  to  Peru. 

Soon  after  the  figning  the  Treaty  between 
Pizarro  and  Don  A four  a  do,  Almagro  was  de¬ 
tach’d  with  Part  of  the  Troops  that  arrived 
with  Alvarado  to  Cufco ,  whilft  Pizarro  applied 
himfelf  to  the  building  of  Towns,  and  fettling 
Colonies  upon  the  Coaft  :  Particularly  he 
founded  the  capital  City  of  Lima ,  in  12  De-  Lima 
grees  and  a  half  South  Latitude,  on  the  Bank  folded, 
of  a  River,  about  fix  Miles  from  the  South- 
Seay  and  as  much  from  the  Ifland  and  Har¬ 
bour  of  Callao  :  This  City,  De  la  Vega  ob- 
ferves,  was  built  in  the  Year  1534,  and  not 
in  the  Year  1530,  as  fomeWriters  relate.  For,  a  Piece  of 
fays  de  la  Vega ,  all  Authors  agree,  that  it  was  Chvonolo- 
in  the  Year  1525,  when  Pizarro ,  Almagro, Z Y- 
and  De  Luque ,  did  firft  enter  into  Articles. 

Three  Years  afterwards  were  fpent  in  the  , 
Difcovery  before  they  arriv’d  at  Tumpez  (in 
3  Degrees  South  Latitude)  the  firft  Time.  Two 
Years  more  palled  in  Pizarro’s  Return  to  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  his  Voyage  to' and  from  Spain.  In 
the  Year  153 1-,  the  Adventurers  invaded  the 
Bland  of  Puna  and  Lumpez  on  the  Continent. 

And  in  December ,  the  fame  Year,  they  took 
’the  Inca  Alabilipa  Prifoner.  And  in  March 
following,  Anno  1532,  the  Inca  was  put  to 
death.  In  October ,  the  fame  Year,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  took  Pofleffion  of  the  capital  Ci¬ 
ty  of  C«y?0, 'where  they  refided  till  April  1533, 
when  Advice  came  of  the  Arrival  of  Alva¬ 
rado  upon  the  Coaft,  and  Almagro  was  detach’d 
with  an  hundred  Men  to  Obferve  his  Mo¬ 
tions.  And  in  September ,  the  fame  Year,  was 
the  Interview  between  Pizarro  and  Alvarado , 
when  Pizarro  paid  that  General  the  Money 
he  had  promis’d  him  :  And  in  the  Beginning  ' 
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of  the  Year  1534,  viz.  the  6th  of  ’January 
1533,  being  Twelfth- Day  in  the  Catholic  Ac¬ 
count  but  the  28th  of  December  1533,  accor¬ 
ding  to  our  Account,  the  City  of  Lima  was 
built.  To  which  Pizarro  gave  the  Name  of 
Cividacl  de  les  Reyes:  or,  the  City  of  Kings ; 
becaufe  on  that  Day,  the  Kings  or  Princes  of 
the  Eaft  made  their  Prefents  to  our  Saviour  ; 
but  this  Name  is  now  difus’d,  and  the  City 
is  called  by  the  Name  of  Lima ,  from  the  Val¬ 
ley  wherein  it  Hands  •,  the  Indians  calling  the 
Valley  Rimac ,  which  the  Spaniards  corruptly 
call  Lima.  However,  to  commemorate  the 
Day,  Pizarro  order’d  the  Arms  of  the  City 
to  be  Three  Crowns,  with  a  Star  Alining  over 
them.  It  was  built,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  after  the  Spani/h  Model,  a  large  Square 
in  the  Middle,  and  wide  ftrait  Streets  centring 
in  the  Square,  fo  that  from  every  Corner  of 
the  Streets  the  whole  Town  and  neighbouring 
Fields  may  be  feen.  On  the  North  lay  the 
River,  from  whence  Canals  were  cut  for  .wa¬ 
tering  their  Lands,  and  fupplying.  the  Houles 
with  Water.  The  City  being  laid  out,  Pi¬ 
zarro  divided  the  Country  about  it  among  his 
Officers  and  Soldiers,  and  other  S'panijh  Ad¬ 
venturers  that  came  to  refide  in  it,  with  the 
Native  Indians  upon  thofe  Lands,  who  held 
what  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  allow  them 
by  the  bafeft  Tenures  of  Villainage,  viz.  To 
cultivate,  dung  and  manure  their  Lands, 
Grounds,  carry  Burthens,  and  perform  other 
vile  Offices  in  their  Fields  or  Houfes.  And 
when  any  Spaniard  purchas’d  any  of  thefe 
Lands  of  another,  the  Indians  upon  fitch  Lands 
were  transferred  with  them,  as  Trees,  Deer 
and  Fiffi  are  with  us,  upon  the  conveying 
away  an  'Eftate,  fo  that  all  the  Natives  became 
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abfolute  Slaves  to  the  Spaniards ,  and  were  tiled  Peru, 
accordingly,  many  of  them  periihing  in  the  -v— ' 
infupportable  Drudgery  they  impos’d  on  , 
them  :  Indeed,  Part  of  the  Peruvians  were 
in  a  manner  Slaves  to  their  Emperors  and 
Caraca’s  (Lords  of  the  Soil)  before,  being  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  carry  Burthens  and  draw  Carriages  like 
Horfes,  when  they  were  commanded ;  but 
then  that  Service  was  far  from  being  fo  grie- 
,  vous  as  the  Service  the  Spaniards  exa&ed  from 
them.  For  firfl  they  ferved  their  native  Lords 
by  turns  certain  Days  in  the  Year,  and  were 
never  obliged  to  work  more  than  five  or  fix 
Hours  in  a  Day.  They  had  alfo  Food  and 
Raiment  delivered  to  them  by  their  Lords, 
and  were  always  taken  care  off  by  them  when 
they  were  fick,  old  and  infirm }  whereas  the 
Spaniards  had  no  Compaffion  on  them,  but 
made  them  work  in  the  Mines,  fifh  for  Pearls,  The  cruel 
build  Houfes  and  Ships,  carry  Burthens,  and  Ufage  of 
manure  their  Fields,  exa&ing  their  Labour  ^lndians 
with  fuch  Rigour,  and  allowing  them  fo  little 
Food,  that  they  perifhed  by  Hundreds  and 
Thoufands,  and  the  Country  in  a  few  Years 
was  almoft  depopulated :  Neither  did  the  Spa¬ 
niards  make  much  Diftindtion  between  thofe 
that  were  Freemen,  and  thofe  that  were  Slaves 
and  Villains,  but  put  them  all  to  the  like 
Drudgeries  j  and  if  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
were  diftinguifhed  by  any  thing,  it  was  by 
Tortures,  to  make  them  difcover  where  their 
Treafures  were  hid  ;  and  when  they  could  not 
produce  what  was  expected  from  them,  they 
frequently  expired  in  Torments.  But  to  return 
to  Pizarro:  This  General  having  built  the 
City  of  Lima,  and  divided  the  Country  about 
it  among  Part  of  his  Followers,  he  advanc’d 
further  Northward  along  the  Sea  Coafts,  and 
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Peru,  founded  another  City  on  a  good  Harbour,  in 
— 8  Degrees  odd  Minutes  South  Latitude,  which 
founded  named  Truxillo ,  from  the  City  of  that  Name 
in  Spain ,  of  which  it  is  faid  he  was  a  Native  *, 
and  here  alfo  he  made  a  Divifion  of  the  Lands 
and  Indians  upon  them ,  in  the  Country  about 
it,  among  his  fellow  Adventurers,  or  firft 
Conquerors,  as  they  were  called,  to  whom  he 
affigned  that  City  and  its  Diftri£t$  and  thus 
the  Spaniards  proceeded  in  every  Part  of 
Peru,  where  they  planted  Colonies  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans r. 

Govern-  While  Pizarro  remain’d  at  his  new  City 
fexred  orT  Truxillo ,  Advice  came  from  Spain,  that 

Pizarro  his  Brother  Ferdinando  had  in  a  great  mea- 
and  Alma-  fure  fucceeded  in  his  Negotiations  at  that 
gro ■  Court ;  for  whereas  Don  Francis  Pizarro  had 
petitioned  his  Imperial  Majefty  to  extend  his 
Government  200  Leagues  further  Southward, 
to  grant  him  the  Province  of  Atabillios  in  Pe¬ 
ru,  with  the  Revenues  thereof  the  perpetual 
Vaifalage  of  twenty  Thoufand  Indians ,  and 
the  Title  of  Marquis:  His  Brother  wrote  word, 
•  that  the  Emperor  had  conferred  on  him  the 
Title  of  Marquis  of  that  Province,  and  enlarg’d 
his  Government  confiderably  to  the  South¬ 
ward  ;  but  as  to  the  Command  he  defired 
over  the  Indians ,  he  would  inform  himfelf  of 
the  Cuftoms  of  that  Country,  and  what  Da¬ 
mage  or  Prejudice  fuch  a  Conceffiop  might 
prove,  and  then  he  would  fhew  him  all 
the  Grace  and  Favour  in  that  Particular, 
as  was  confiflent  with  Jufticc:  Arid  as  to 
Almagro ,  the  Title  of  Marihal  of  Peru  was 
confirmed  to  him,  and  a  Government  of  two 
hundred  Leagues  Extent  of  Country  conferred 
on  him,  to  the  Southward  of  the  Country  af¬ 
figned  to  the  Marquis  Pizarro . 
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Almagro  refiding  at  the  City  of  Cufco  at  this 
time,  and  receiving  Advice  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  Country  which  lay  South  of  the 
Marquis’s  Government  was  conferr’d  on  him-  hirn  die°n 
and  obferving  that  Cufco  was  not  within  the  Govem- 
Limits  affign’d  to  Don  Francis  Pizarro ,  he  of 
immediately  took  upon  him  the  Title  of  Go- 
vernor  of  Cufco,  and  the  Diftrid  belonging  to 
it,  in  his  own  Name,  and  no  more  aded  in 
fubordination  to  the  Marquis. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  and  Gonzalo  Pi¬ 
zarro,  Brothers  to  the  Marquis,  oppos’d  this 
Ufurpation  of  Almagro ,  as  they  call’d  it  and 
their  Differences  arofe  to  that  height,  that 
they  enter’d  into  a  formal  War  with  Almagro  Which  oc- 
at  Cufco ,  and  feveral  were  kill’d  on  both  cafions  a 
Sides  3  of  which  the  Marquis  receiving  Intel- 
ligence,  caus’d  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  Ham-  rg>s  ‘  a> * 
mock  on  the^Shoulders  of  the  Indians  to  Cufco, 
who  relieving  one  another  at  proper  Stages, 
carried  him  thither  with  fuch  Expedition,  that 
he  arriv’d  at  Cufco  before  he  was  expeded  by 
either  Side:  And  reprefenting  to  both  Parties 
that  thefe  Feuds  would  probably  end  in  the 
Deftrudion  of  themfelves  and  their  Enterprize, 
if  they  were  not  lpeedily  accommodated,  he 
entred  into  a  Treaty  with  Almagro  for  adjur¬ 
ing  all  their  Differences  j  and  firft  he  obferv’d, 
that  Almagro  was  miftaken  in  his  Opinion  that 
Cufco  was  without  the  Limits  of  his  (the  Mar* 
quis’s)  Government,  for  the  Emperor  had 
made  him  a  new  Grant  of  the  Country,  which 
lay  South  of  that  conferr’d  on  him  by  the  firft 
Grant:  The  Marquis  alfo  fuggefted  to  Alma¬ 
gro,  that  the  Country  which  lay  to  the  South-  TheirD,; 
ward  of  the  Diftrid  of  Cufco  was  richer  in  ferences  1 
Gold  and  Silver  than  any  that  had  been  yet  accommo- 
difcover’d,  of  which  he  was  contented  Don  dated. 
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Peru.  Almagro  ffiould  take  the  Government  upon 

TheMa!^  ’  anc^  chat:  -^10UU  march  at  the  Head 

quis  per-  °f  heft  Part  of  their  united  Forces,  and  pof- 
fuades  Al-  fefs  himfelf  of  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
magro  to  would  apply  to  the  Emperor  to  get  him  con- 
t0  firm’d  in  that  Government,  to  which  they  gave 
the  Name  of  Toledo ,  extending  it  from  the 
Diftridt  of  Cufco  to  the  Country  of  Chili , 
which  lies  South  of  Peru:  The  Marquis  alfo 
ftipulated,  that  if  the  Emperor  did  not  think 
fit  to  confer  that  Government  on  Almagro , 
he  would  divide  that  of  Peru  with  him  j  with 
which  Overture  Don  Almagro  and  his  Party 
were  then  pretty  well  fatisfied,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  made  Preparations  for  an  Expedition  to 
the  Southward.  About  the  fame  time  ano¬ 
ther  Detachment  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  were 
fent  to  reinforce  Don  Belalcazar  in  Quitto^  to 
enable  him  to  finiffi  the  Conqueft  of  that  Pro¬ 
vince  and  a  third  Body  march’d  to  the 
North- eaft,  to  reduce  fome  Provinces  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes. 

Almagro  began  his  March  for  Chili  in  the 
Year  1535,  at  the  Head  of  five  Hundred 
Spaniards  and  fifteen  Thoufand  Indians ,  Part 
of  them  arm’d  and  ferving  for  his  Vanguard, 
and  the  reft  to  carry  his  Baggage  and  bring 
him  in  Provifions.  The  Inca ,  Manco  Capac , 
alfo  fent  with  him  his  Brother  the  Inca  Paullay 
and  the  High-prieft  Villa  Oma ,  that  he  might 
meet  with  no  Impediments  in  his  March,  but 
receive  all  poffible  Affiftance  from  the  Indi¬ 
ans  fubjedf  to  the  Inca  in  the  Provinces  through 
which  he  pafled.  The  Spaniards  alfo  took  a 
great  many  Negro  Slaves  along  with  them ; 
and  that  all  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  might 
be  well-equip’d  and  provided  for  this  long 
March,  Almagro  lent  them  the  Value  of  two 
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Hundred  Thoufand  Crowns,  taking  only  a 
Note  from  the  Soldiers  he  lent  any  Money,  to, 
for  Re-payment  of  it  out  of  the  Spoils  they  ex¬ 
pelled  in  this  Expedition. 

Almagro  advanced  as  far  as  the  Province  of 
Charcasy  two  Hundred  Leagues  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  Cufco,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
to  obftrudt  his  Defigns,  the  Country  being  all 
under  the  Dominion  of  the  Inca ,  and  fupplying 
him  with  Provifions  as  he  went ;  but  finding 
the  Charcas  a  wretched  barren  Country,  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  rich  Mines  it  contain’d, 
he  refolved  to  proceed  forward  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Chili  tno’  had  he  known  the  invalu¬ 
able  Mines  of  Pctofi  were  fituated  in  this  bar¬ 
ren  Country,  he  would  certainly  have  fet  up 
his  Reft  here }  for  in  this  Mountain  was  after¬ 
wards  found  more  Silver  than  any,  or  perhaps 
all  the  Countries  in  the  old  World  produc’d  at 
that  time. 

The  Indians  informed  Almagro  that  there 
were  two  Ways  to  approach  the  Kingdom  of 
Chiliy  both  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous; 
The  firft  was  over  a  Branch  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Andes  or  Cordelera’s ,  that  at  this  time 
(being  Winter)  were  cover’d  deep  in  Snow, 
and  fo  cold  that  no  Indian  could  live  on  the 
Tops  of  them  (tho’  this  was  much  the  fhorteft 
Paflage,  if  it  could  be  performed)  ;  the  other 
Way  was  over  a  fandy  Defart  by  the  Sea-fide, 
in  which  they  ftiould  be  in  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  the  exceffive  Heat  and  the  Scarcity  of 
Water  •  intimating,  they  were  averfe  to  the 
Journey  either  Way,  but  molt  dreaded  that 
over  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes :  However, 
Almagro  refolving  to  move  forward,  took  the 
Way  of  the  Mountains,  as  being  the  ftiorteft, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  Conftitutions  of  h;s 
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Europeans  than  the  parching  Sands ;  and 
having  gathered  what  Provifions  the  Country 
afforded,  and  laid  it  on  the  Shoulders  of  the 
Indian  Porters,  he  began  to  afcend  the  Hills ; 
but  had  not  advanced  far  before  lie  found  the 
Snows  fo  deep  that  they  were  forced  to  dig  their 
Way  through  them,  the  Indians  dying  by 
Hundreds  with  the  intenfe  Cold ;  the  Spani¬ 
ards  alfo  were  almoft  ftarved,  and  many  of 
them  perifh’d  with  their  Horfes  on  thofe 
Mountains  either  by  Cold  or  Want ;  and  fome 
of  the  Men  loft  their  Fingers  and  Toes  who 
efcaped  with  their  Lives.  However,  Alma¬ 
gro  himfelf,  with  between  three  and  four  Hun¬ 
dred  Spaniards ,  the  Inca  * Paulla ,  the  High- 
frieft,  and  about  five  Thoufand  Indians ,  reach¬ 
ed  the  other  fide  of  the  Mountain,  and  came 
into  a  fine,  temperate  and  plentiful  Country; 
and  at  the  Command  of  the  Inca  Paulla ,  the 
Natives  immediately  brought  all  manner  of 
Provifions  and  Refrefhments  into  the  Camp : 
The  People  of  Chili  being  informed  that  the 
Spaniards  were  Viracochods  defcended  from 
their  God  the  Sun,  and  that  their  Inca  Manco 
Capac  order’d  they  fhould  bring  them  all  thofe 
T ributes  they  had  laid  up  during  the  late  Civil 
Wars  between  Huafcar  and  Atabilipa ,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Spaniards  with  Gold  and  Silver 
Vefifels  to  the  Value  of  two  Hundred  Thou¬ 
fand  Ducats  or  Nobles ;  and  not  many  Days 
after,  collected  the  Value  of  three  Hundred 
Thoufand  more,  and  prefented  to  Almagro  \ 
whereupon  the  Marfhal  did  not  only  give  up 
and  cancel  all  the  Bonds  and  Notes  his  Soldiers 
had  given  him,  but  diftributed  Part  of  the 
Treafure  amongft  them. 

Almagro  having  refted  and  refrefhed  his 
weary  Troops,  propofed  to  the  Inca  Paulla  the 
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advancing  farther  into  Chili,  and  fubduing  thofe  Peru. 
Parts  that  were  not  fubjeCt  to  the  Inca:  To 
which  he  confented  •,  and  affembling  feveral 
Thoufand  Indians  to  reinforce  the  Marfhal, 
they  march’d  with  their  united  Forces  againft 
the  Natives  of  the  more  Southern  Parts  of 
Chili ,  with  whom  they  had  feveral  fmart  En-  * 

counters  •,  but  at  length  had  the  good  Fortune 
to  reduce  thofe  Provinces  under  their  Sub¬ 
jection:  And  being  joined  about  this  time  by 
Ruis  Diaz  and  John  de  Harada ,  with  up¬ 
wards  of  an  Hundred  Spaniards  more,  would 
have  extended  their  Conquefts  much  farther,  if 
Almagro  had  not  taken  a  Refolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Peru ,  to  take  pofieffion  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cufco ,  which  he  was  now  aflured  be¬ 
longed  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  Emperor’s 
Commiffion,  which  John  de  Hereda  brought 
him  when  he  joined  the  Marfhal  with  the  Re¬ 
cruits  abovementioned. 

This  Commiffion,  it  feems,  conferred  on 
Almagro  the  Government  of  fuch  Provinces  in 
Peru  as  lay  South  of  thofe  granted  to  Pizarro , 
for  the  Space  of  two  hundred  Leagues  ^  and 
as  Cufco  was  above  three  hundred  Leagues 
South  of  the  Equator,  which  was  the  utmoft 
Extent  of  Pizarro’s  Government,  Almagro* s 
Friends  were  of  Opinion  that  Cufco  belonged 
to  him  j  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tamely 
parted  with,  being  the  capital  City  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  fo  well  fituated  to  command  the 
Southern  Provinces.  His  Officers  therefore 
were  unanimous  in  their  Opinion,  that  they 
fhould  march  back  and  poffefs  themfelves  of 
Cufco  \  after  which  all  the  Countries  in  the 
South  would  fall  under  their  Dominion  of 
courfe. 
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Peru.  The  Refolution  therefore  being  taken  of  re- 
turning  to  Peru ,  the  next  thing  to  be  confi- 
iefolvi7 to  ^ered  was,  which  Way  they  fhould  march* 
return  to  and  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  had '  fuffered 
Cufco.  fo  much  in  their  Paffage  over  the  Mountains, 
that  it  was  unanimoufly  determined  to  take 
the  Way  of  the  Piain  by  the  Sea-fide  j  and  to 
provide  as  well  as  poffible  againft  the  Want  of 
Water,  Indians  were  fent  before  to  open  and 
deanfe  the  Wells  in  the  great  Defart,  that  had 
been  choak’d  up  with  Sand  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  to  draw  Water  lor  the  Spaniards , 
which  might  ftand  fome  time  in  Calabalh 
Bowls  and  Goat  Skins  to  fettle  and  purify ;  for 
thefe  Waters,  it  feems,  were  thick  and  un- 
wholfome,  and  fcarce  drinkable,  when  firft 
•  drawn. 

And  as  there  was  no  Enemy  to  be  expected 
in  this  Country,  it  was  refolved  to  march  in 
fmall  Farcies  over  this  Defart,  that  they  might 
be  more  eafily  fupply’d  with  Water  and  Pro- 
vifions  in  their  March:  However,  with  all  thefe 
Precautions,  fays  my  Author,  the  Hardlhips 
the  Spaniards  fuffered  in  this  fcorching  Defart, 
being  upwards  of  two  hundred  Miles  Extent, 
was  little  inferior  to  what  they  fuftained  on  the 
frozen  Mountains,  of  which  the  Spaniards  give 
us  many  furprizing  Relations  *a  particularly 
they  tell  us,  that  Gerommo  de  Jlderette  being 
Governor  of  Chili  many  Years  afterwards,  and 
obferving  that  thofe  Mountains  at  certain  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year  were  clear  of  Snow,  made  a 
Journey  over  them  in  fearch  of  the  Plate  and 
rich  Baggage  that  had  been  loft  there  when 
Almagro  pafs’d  it  *,  and  that  they  found  there  a 
Negro  leaning  againft  a  Rock,  holding  a  Horfe 
by  the  Reins,  both  of  them  having  been  frozen 
to  death,  and  that  they  flood  upon  their  Feet 
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dry’d  and  ftiff,  as  if  their  Skins  had  been  Peru, 
fluff’d  with  Straw.  But  I  muft  leave  Almagro  *— "v— 
on  his  March  over  the  great  Defart,  which- 
•  lies  between  Chili  and  Peru,  and  obferve  what 
happened  in  the  mean  time  at  Cufco. 

The  Inca  Manco  Capac  obferving  that  the  Mancolnca 
Marquis  Pizarro  only  gave  him.  the  Title  of  revolteth. 
Inca  or  Emperor,  and  that  in  reality  he  had 
very  little  Command  even  in  the  capital  City 
of  Cufco  where  he  refided,  put  the  Marquis 
in  mind  of  his  Promife  of  reftoring  him  to  his 
Empire,  and  performing  the  Capitulations  that 
had  been  agreed  on  between  them^  but  Pi¬ 
zarro  put  him  off  from  time  to  time,  telling 
him  he  muft  wait  with  patience  till  he  heard 
that  thole  Capitulations  were  ratified  by  hrs 
Aoveraign  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  which 
he  expected  to  receive  every  Day  by  his  Bro¬ 
ther  lerclinando ,  and  was  going  to  Lima  in 
hopes  of  meeting  him  there  j  defiring  that  the 
Jnaa,  during  his  Abfence,  would  relide  in  the 
■Caftle,  and  not  ftir  from  thence.  The  Inca 
finding  they  would  make  him  Prifoner  by 
Force,  if  he  did  not  voluntarily  fubmit  to  this 
Confinement,  difguifed  his  Refentment,  and 
immediately  went  to  the  Caftle,  declaring  that  „ 
he  fhould  chearfully  fubmit  to  any  thing  the 
Spaniards  apprehended  to  be  for  their  Advan¬ 
tage,  fince  they  were  pleafed  to  acknowledge 
his  Title  to  the  Empire. 

But  the  Indians  were  far  from  taking  this 
Imprifonment  of  their  Inca  patiently,  they 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  Conjuncture  to 
obtain  his  liberty  and  revenge  themfclves  on 
the  Spaniards ,  which  was  offered  them  not 
long  after  ^  for  Ferdinando  Pizarro  returning 
from  Spain  with  his  Brother’s  new  Commiffion 
and  the  Patent  for  the  Title  ot  Marquis, 
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Peru,  brought  fome  Orders  with  him  that  were  not 
'  acceptable  to  the  Marquis  or  his  People  •,  par¬ 
ticularly  he  informed  them,  that  the  Emperor 
The  Em-  expedted  they  fhould  be  accountable  to  him  for 
peror  de-  all  the  T reafure  they  had  received  as  the  Ranfom 
^reafsums  dtabilipa,  his  Imperial  Majefty  alone  being 
of  the  pi-  entitled  to  itj  or  at  leaft  that  they  fhould  raife 
zarros.  him  a  good  round  Sum,  and  fend  over  to  Spain 
in  lieu  of  it  •,  but  the  Marquis  and  his  Officers 
reply’d,  This  was  neither  reafonable  nor  pof- 
ffible :  As  they  had  hazarded  their  Lives  and 
made  a  Conqueft  of  the  Country  at  their  own 
Expence,  without  any  Charge  to  his  Imperial 
Majefty,  they  ought  to  reap  the  Fruits  of  their 
Labour  and  befides,  that  Money  had  been 
long  fince  fpent  in  fupporting  the  Conqueft, 
building  Towns,  and  planting  Colonies,  to  pre- 
ferve  what  they  had  gained,  which  would  all 
redound  to  the  Honour  and  Profit  of  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  who  by  that  Means  was  confirmed  and 
eftablifhed  in-  the  Soveraignty  of  that  rich 
Country:  And  Fcrdinando  Pizarro  reprefent- 
ing  that  his  Imperial  Majefty  was  in  great  Dif- 
trefs  for  Money,  having  exhaufted  his  Trea¬ 
sury  in  his  Wars  againft  the  Funks ^  his  Expe¬ 
dition  to  Funis^  &c.  and  that  he  had  promifed 
him  a  Supply  from  Peru-,  which  the  Court  of 
Spain  were  appriz’d  abounded  with  Gold  and 
Silvery  the  Marquis  reply’d,  It  was  not  to 
be  expedfed  a  Country  fo  lately  conquer’d,  and 
not  yet  fettled,  fhould  do  more  than  maintain 
itfelf,  and  therefore  he  muft  not  infift  on  the  Sol¬ 
diers  refunding  their  Spoils,  but  find  out  fome 
other  way  to  perform  his  Promifes  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty.  Whereupon  Fcrdinando  defired 
his  Brother  would  confer  on  him  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  City  of  Cufco ,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  but  he  fhould  foon  have  it  in 
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his  Power  to  raife  a  Sum  of  Money  to  gratify  Peru- 
the  Court  of  Spain  j  which  the  Marquis  con- 
fenting  to,  his  Brother  Ferdinando  immediately 
repair’d  to  his  Government  of  Cufco  ;  where 
obferving  that  feveral  Officers  had  been  greatly 
inrich’d  by  Prefents  Manco  Inca  had  made  them, 
in  order  to  be  kindly  ufed,  he  apply’d  himfelf  Ferdinando 
alfo  to  the  Inca,  giving  him  to  underftand  that 
he  would  be  reftored  to  his  Dominions,  and  all  g,.eat  jea[ 
his  Demands  granted,  if  he  could  procure  a  of  Trea- 
confiderable  Sum  for  the  Court  of  Spain  ;  and  Pure  from 
fuffer’d  the  Inca  to  come  out  of  the  Caflle  to  the 
his  Palace  in  the  City  again,  and  to  be  treated 
with  the  Honours  of  a  Soveraign  Prince : 
Whereupon  the  Inca  fent  ExprelTes  to  feveral 
Parts  of  his  Dominions,  directing  them  to 
bring  him  their  ufual  Tribute  of  Gold  ancf 
Silver  Plate,  as  the  moft  probable  Means  of 
delivering  him  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards .  Accordingly  a  great  deal  of  Treafure 
was  brought  in,  which  the  Inca  prefented  to 
Ferdinando  Pizarro ,  who  ftill  entertain’d  him 
with  Promifes  of  reftoring  him  to  his  Empire, 
in  hopes  of  drawing  more  Treafure  from  him: 

But  the  Inca  finding  he  was  ftill  in  a  manner 
a  Prifoner,  and  not  fuffer’d  to  ftir  out  without 
a  Guard  of  Spaniards ,  concluded  they  intend¬ 
ed  him  no  Good ;  but  that  as  foon  as  they  had 
fqueezed  what  they  could  out  of  him,  would 
put  him  to  death,  as  they  had  done  the  Inca 
Atabilipa  :  He  was  perpetually  meditating 
therefore  how  he  might  deceive  the  Deceivers, 
and  get  out  of  the  Hands  of  his  treacherous 
Keepers-,  and  at  laft  hit  upon  the  following 
Stratagem.  He  inform’d  herdinando  Pizarro , 
that  in  the  Valley  of  Yuca ,  two  or  three 
Leagues  diftant  from  Cufco ,  where  the  Inca's 
Bowels  ufed  to  be  interr  d  when  their  Bodies 
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were  embalmed,  there  were  fcveral  rich  Tombs, 
and  in  one  of  them  a  Statue  of  folid  Gold  of 
one  of  his  Anceftors,  as  big  as.  the  Life, 
which  he  believ’d  he  could  find  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  go  thither  with  his  ufual  Guard 
of  Spaniards ,  for  he  could  not  direCt  any  one 
to  it  without  going  in  Perfam  This  being  a 
Prize  which  the  Governor  Ferdinando  had  fet  his 
Heart  upon,  he  confented  that  the  Inca,  fhould 
go  thither  with  a  Spanifn  Guard,  having  no 
Sufpicion  of  a  general  Confpiracy  to  refcue 
their  Prince  out  of  his  Hands  ^  for  neither 
the  Inca  or  any  of  his  Subjects  had  yet  difco- 
ver’d  the  leaft  Uneafinefs  at  the  Tyranny  of 
the  Spaniards ,  how  infupportable  foever:  But 
Manco  Inca  having  order’d  feveral  thoufand 
Indians  to  rendezvous  on  the  adjacent  Moun¬ 
tains  on  a  Day  prefix’d,  and  having  obtained 
Leave  of  the  Governor  to  refort  to  the  Valley 
of  Tuca ,  and  remain  there  till  the  Evening,  her 
found  means  to  efcape  from  his  Guard,  and  get 
to  his  Forces  in  the  Mountains ;  and  the  Night 
coming  on,  before  Morning  he  was  conduct¬ 
ed  beyond  the  Reach  of  the  Spaniards ,  who, 
inflead  of  getting  the  golden  Statue  they  ex¬ 
pected,  loft  a  much  more  valuable  Prize,  and 
were  within  an  Ace  of  lofing  all  their  Con- 
quefts. 

The  Inca  being  now  at  liberty,  and  having 
fummon’d  a  Council  of  his  Nobility  and  Ge¬ 
nerals,  reprefented  the  Treachery  and  Perfidi- 
oufnefs  of  the  Spaniards ,  who  perform’d  none 
of  their  Articles  or  Capitulations,  but  had  on 
the  contrary  imprifoned  and  laid  him  in  Irons 
in  the  Caftle  of  Cufco.  He  faid,  he  had  been 
long  apprized  of  their  Falfenefs  and  Treache¬ 
ry,  oblerving  how  they  divided  the  Lands  of 
Peru  among  themfelves,  both  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries 
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ries  of  Cufco  and  Lima ,  from  whence  it  was 
evident  they  had  no  Intentions  to  reftore  his 
Empire:,  and  if  he  had  diffembled  a  Compli¬ 
ance  with  their  Meafures,  it  was  only  for  the 
Security  of  his  Perfon,  and  that  he  might  one 
Day  be  in  a  Condition  to  affert  his  own  and 
his  Country’s  Rights:  And  as  he  was  now  de¬ 
termin'd  to  vindicate  their  Liberties  by  Force 
of  Arms,  he  defir 'd  they  would  aflift  him 
with  their  Advice  at  this  great  and  important 
Crifis,  that  the  War  with  thefe  cruel  and  un¬ 
grateful  Strangers  might  be  carried  on  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  whole  Expulfion  they  were 
now  convinced  they  could  never  expect  to  en¬ 
joy  any  thing  they  had  in  quiet:  If  they  fuf- 
fer’d  him  or  his  Subjects  to  live,  they  mult  be 
Slaves  to  thefe  Ufurpers-,  a  State  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  Death  itfelf.  To  which,  it  is  faid, 
a  leading  Man  of  the  Council  anfwer’d  $ 

££  It  was  never.  Sir,  the  Advice  of  your 
££  Council  that  your  Majelty  fhould  put  your 
£<  royal  Perfon  into  the  Hands  of  Strangers, 
or  trull  to  them  for  the  Reftitution  of  your 
££  Empire  :  However,  they  were  willing  to 
££  comply  and  concur  with  your  Majelty’s  Sen- 
£<  timents,  whom  they  found  inclin’d  to  main- 
<c  tain  that  Peace  which  was  concerted  with 
tC  them  by  your  Brother  Titu  Atauchi ,  from 
££  which  we  can  now  expect  little  Benefit,  if 
“  we  take  our  Meafures  from  the  Treatment 
4C  of  your  Brother  Atabalipa  *,  who  having 
££  contracted  for,  and  paid  his  Ranfom,  was 
<£  afterwards  put  to  death.  And  we  muft  at- 
£t  tribute  it  to  the  Mercy  and  Providence  of 
<£  the  Pacha  Camac,  that  they  treated  not 
£t  your  royal  Perfon  (when  in  their  Power)  in 
££  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  your 
££  Brother.  As  to  your  Relloration  to  the 
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Empire,  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from 
a  Nation  fo  entirely  given  over  to  Avarice ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  imagin’d  that  thofe  that 
are  greedy  of  the  Fruit  lhould  reftore  the 
Tree  unto  the  true  Proprietor  5  but  it  is 
more  probable  they  lhould  deftroy,  a'nd  put 
him  and  lvis  out  of  the  way,  left  they 
lhould  afpire  to  that  Empire  which  they  re- 
folve  to  enjoy.  Wherefore,  fince  the  Spa¬ 
niards  themfelves  have  given  juft  Caufe  to 
fufpeift  and  doubt  the  Performance  of  their 
Promifes,  your  Majefty  ought  immediate¬ 
ly,  without  delay,  to  raife  as  many  Sol¬ 
diers  as  pofiible,  and  make  fuch  other  Pro- 
vifionsas  are  necelfary  for  War,  wherein  no 
time  is  to  be  loft  j  for  that  they  now  being 
divided  into  feveral  Parties,  may  be  more 
ealily  defeated  than  when  united  in  one 
Body:  In  the  Management  of  which  De- 
fign,  we  muft  agree  to  attack  them  all  at 
the  fame  time  in  feveral  Places,  fo  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  aflift  or  fuccour 
each  other.  We  muft  alfo  fecure  the  Pafles, 
ftop  and  hinder  all  Intercourfe  and  Corre- 
fpondence  between  them :  And  in  regard 
your  Soldiers  are  fo  numerous,  that  their 
Multitudes  may  eafily  overwhelm  fuch  a 
Handful  as  the  Spaniards.,  and  are  able  to 
throw  the  very  Mountains  upon  them,  if 
your  Majefty  fo  commands ;  nay,  if  they 
refufe  to  grant  them  Succours  only  and  Pro- 
viftons,  they  muft  neceflarily  perilh  with 
Famine,  being  as  it  were  befieg’d  by  your 
Subjects,  who  encompafs  them  on  all  Sides : 
But  this  Refolution  is  to  be  fpeedily  exe¬ 
cuted,  for  the  Succefs  of  the  whole  Defign 
depends  thereupon  •,  of  which  we  need  not 
doubt,  if  we  confider  the  Juftice  of  our 
Caufe.”  An 
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An  Infurreftion  being  thus  refolved  on,  Ex-  Peru, 
preffes  were  difpatched  to  every  Province  of  the 
Empire,  requiring  the  refpedtive  Governors  infurreSf- 
and  Officers  to  raife  what  Forces  they  could,  on  of  the 
and  in  one  Day  endeavour  to  furprize  the  Spa -  Indians, 
wards  in  their  Quarters ;  and  three  great  Ar¬ 
mies  were  accordingly  affembled  in  an  Inftant, 
one  whereof  was  intended  to  cut  off  Almagro 
and  his  Forces  in  Chili ;  a  fecond  invefted  the 
City  of  Lima  •,  and  the  third,  confifting  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  Men  commanded  by 
Mdnco  Inca  in  Perfon,  attack’d  the  City  of  Cufio  be- 
Cufco ,  took  the  Caftle,  and  drove  the  Spani-  fieS>ci* 
ards  into  the  grand  Square  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Town  5  but  here  the  Artillery,  being  point¬ 
ed  to  the  feveral  Streets,  mowed  them  down 
by  Hundreds  and  Thoufands,  and  the  Horfe 
charging  them  while  they  were  in  this  Confu- 
fion,  the  Indians  were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
Caftle,  having  firft  fet  fire  to  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  City  and  burnt  it,  except  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun ,  the  Convent  of  Select  Virgins ,  and 
fome  other  publick  Buildings  the  Spaniards 
remained  poffefs’d  of:  But  notwithftanding  the 
Spanijlo  Horfe  and  Artillery  were  always  too 
hard  for  the  Indians ,  yet  as  the  latter  were 
Mafters  of  the  open  Country,  and  could  cut  off 
their  Provifions  from  time  to  time,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  muft  have  been  reduced  in  a  ffiort  time, 
if  they  had  not  been  joined  by  great  Numbers  The  Indi- 
of  the  common  People  of  Peru ,  who  being  a>!!  ^ves 
Slaves  to  the  reft  adhered  to  the  Spaniards  in  ^pavard'. 
thefe  Wars  ;  whereby  they  did  not  only  obtain 
their  Freedom,  and  gain  their  Superiority  of 
their  Mafters,  but  ffiared  the  Plunder  of  their 
Eftates  and  Fortunes  with  the  Chriftians  *,  and 
without  the  Affiftance  of  thefe  Indian  Slaves, 
the  Spaniards  could  never  have  made  a  Con- 
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Peru,  queft  of  Peru,  without  employing  a  much 
greater  Force.  But  now  Liberty  being  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  the  Vafial  Indians  that  would 
join  the  Spaniards ,  they  referred  to  the  Affif- 
tance  of  the  Befieged  in  fuch  Numbers  that 
Cufeo  Caf-  the  Inca* s  Troops  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
Cufco  again,  and  even  out  of  the  Cattle;  in 
the  Forming  of  which,  however,  John  Pi- 
zarro ,  Brother  to  the  Marquis,  loft  his  Life. 

The  Siege,  or  rather  Blockade,  of  Cufco 
continu’d  nine  or  ten  Months,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  fo  remifs,  or  fe  unable  to  refift 
the  Spaniards  united  with  their  Vaflals,  that 
the  Chriftians  made  Excurlions  to  a  very  great 
Diftance,  and  brought  in  feveral  thoufand  Head 
of  Cattle,  with  all  Manner  of  Provifions  ;  nor 
did  the  Inca  ever  think  fit  to  make  any  further 
Attempts  upon  the  City,  but  contented  himfelf 
with  furprizing  feme  fmall  Parties  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  now  and  then,  from  whom  having  taken 
their  Horfes  and  Armour,  and  being  inftruft- 
ed  by  feme  of  their  Prifoners  how  to  make 
ufe  of  them,  the  Peruvians  were  feen  feme- 
times  charging  the  Chriftians  with  their  own 
Weapons.  De  la  Vega  gives  us  an  Account  of 
one  brave  Indian  that  fought  three  celebrated 
Spanijh  Officers,  armed  Cap-a-pce ,  fucceffive- 
ly,  and  was  too  hard  for  every  one  of  them 
fingly:  An  Indian  Captain  (fays  the  Royal 
Hiftorian)  pofting  himfelf  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Road  which  leads  from  Cufco  to  Callao ,  at¬ 
tending  the  Coming  of  a  certain  Cavalier  (whom 
I  knew)  as  he  was  making  up  to  him  on  Horfe- 
an  back  with  a  Lance  in  his  Hand,  the  Indian 
with  a  fierce  Countenance,  like  an  undaunted 
Soldier,  ftood  ready  with  his  Bow  drawn  to 
receive  him ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Spaniard  .  made  a  Thruft  at  <  him  with  his 
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Lance,  he  ftruck  the  Point  of  it  down  to  the  Peru. 
Ground,  and  catching  hold  of  it,  forced  it  *S>C**S 
from  his  Hands.  Another  Gentleman  of  my 
Acquaintance  Handing  by,  and  obferving  a 
Angle  Combat  between  a  Spaniard  and  an  In¬ 
dian,  did  not  concern  himfelf,  becaufe  they 
were  one  to  one,  until  he  faw  that  the  Indian 
had  wrefted  the  Lance  out  of  the  Hand  of  the 
Spaniard  and  then  he  thought  it  time  to  take 
part  with  his  Companion,  and  fo  made  at 
him  with  his  Lance  ;  but  the  Indian  bearing 
off  the  Blow  with  what  he  had  in  his  Hands, 
wrefted  alfo  the  Spear  from  this  Spaniard ,  and 
defended  himfelf  from  both  of  them  at  the 
fame  time^  their  Names  I  fhall  conceal  out  of 
Refpedt  to  their  Pofterity  ;  one  of  which  was 
a  Scholar  with  me  at  the  Grammar  School. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro ,  who  was  engaged  in  another 
Place,  and  had  put  his  Enemy  to  Flight, 
happened  to  come  in  at  the  fame  time  and  be 
a  Spectator  of  this  Adtionj  and  feeing  how 
Matters  palled,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  V oice. 

Out  for  Shame,  what  two  to  one.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  knowing  the  Voice  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
made  a  Stop,  until  he  himfelf  came  up  to 
make  trial  whether  he  could  deal  better  with 
him  than  they  had  done:  The  Indian  feeing 
another  Horfe-man  come  upon  him,  fetting  a 
Foot  on  the  firft  Lance  he  had  gained,  with 
the  other  he  encountred  the  third  Cavalier,  and 
almoft  threw  his  Horle  back  upon  his  Haun¬ 
ches  j  but  the  Indian  finding  himfelf  hardly 
befet,  quitted  his  Lance,  and  catched  hold  of 
that  in  the  Hand  of  Pizarro ,  intending  to 
wreft  it  from  him,  as  he  had  done  from  the 
others  *,  but  Pizarro  keeping  faft  hold  thereof 
with  his  Left-hand,  drew  his  Sword  with  his 
Right  to  cut  off  the  Hands  of  the  Indian-, 
Vol.XXiX.  Bbb  ’  '  where- 
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Peru,  thereupon  he  let  go  the  Lance,  and  catched 
'***Y^~'  Up  the  other  which  was  under  his  Feet.  And 
now  the  two  Cavaliers^  which  were  Spec* 
ftators,  thought  ■  it  Time  to  dally  no  longer, 
but  to  come  inr  and  without  compliment  to 
kill  the  Indian  3  but  Gonzalo  Pizarro  cried 
out  againft  it,  faying,  It  was  Fity  fo  brave  a 
Man  Ihould  die  3  and  that  he  deferved  rather 
Honour  and  Reward  than  Death.  The  In¬ 
dian  obferving,  that  the  two  other  Cavaliers 
were  reftrained  by  the  Words- of  Pizarro,  and 
that  he  had  faved  his  Life,  he  immediately 
threw  away  his  Lance,  and  in  Token  of  Sub- 
miffion  went  to  him  and  killed  his  right  Leg, 
laying,  Henceforth  thou  fhalt  be  my  Inca ,  and 
I  will  be  thy  Servant  3  and  for  ever  afterwards 
he  ferved  him  with  great  Fidelity, 

And  it  is  certain,  both  in  the  Eajl  and 
Weft-Indies ,  we  meet  with  fome  brave  Fel¬ 
lows  fo  dextrous  at  their  Weapons,  that  they 
will  fingly  engage  any  of  our  Mens  and  yet 
it  is  as  certain,  that  a  Body  of  five  hundred 
Europeans  will  drive  ten  thoufand  Indians 
before  them,  only  by  obferving  a  little  Or¬ 
der. 


The  Spa-  The  Spaniards  ufually  afcribe  their  Succefs 
niards  pre-  in  railing  the  Siege  of  Cufco  to  Miracles, 
tended  Mi-  They  tell  us,  that  in  fome  Sallies  their  Cham- 
rades.  pjon  St.  Jago,  or  St.  James,  appeared  on  a 
white  Horfe  fighting  for  them ;  and  that  at 
other  times  the  Blefifed  Virgin,  with  our  Sa¬ 
viour  in  her  Arms,  appeared  over  the  Spanijh 


Quarters,  and  protei 
tf^the  fiery  Arrows^ 


em  from  the  Flames  3 
ot  into  the  Roofs  of 
their  Houfes,  that  were  compofed  of  Thatch 
and  other  combuftible  Matter:  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Spanijh  Horfe  and  Artillery, 
with  the  Revolt  of  the  Indian  Slaves  at  this 

critical 
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critical  Jundlure,  were  abundantly  fufficient  to 
defend  that  City  againft  Manco  Inca  and  his 
naked  Subjects,  without  the  Help  of  Miracles. 
Indeed,  we  ever  find  the  bigotted  Spaniard jr 
afcribing  his  Succefs  both  in  Peru  and  Mexico 
to  fuch  pretended  Miracles  as  thefe  j'infinu- 
:ating  that  Heaven  fought  for  them,  and  gave 
them  PofiefTion  of  the  Countries,  as  formerly 
God  gave  the  Land  of  Canaan  to  the  Ifraelites . 
They  would  have  us  believe,  that  all  their 
XJfurpations,  Oppreffions  and  Tyranny,  thofe 
innumerable  Murders  and  Robberies  they 
committed  -in  thefe  Countries,  were  approved 
.and  countenanced  by  Heaven.  But  furely 
Heaven  never  wrought  Miracles  in  fo  vile  a 
Caufe  *,  however,  for  wife  Reafons,  Provi¬ 
dence  might  permit  the  cruel  rapacious  Spa¬ 
niards  to  infiult  and  trample  on  the  poor  na¬ 
ked  Indians ,  who  never  offended  them.  But 
to  give  fome  Account  of  the  Succefs  of  this 
Infurredtion  of  the  Indians  in  other  Places : 
The  Marquis  Pizarro ,  who  was  at  his  new 
City  of  Lima  at  this  time,  finding  all  Com¬ 
munication  and  lntercourfe  on  a  hidden  cut 
off  with  the  City  of  Cufco ,  fufpedted  there  was 
fome  Mifchief  intended,  and  was  foon  after 
informed  by  the  Tanacund’s ,  or  Indian  Slaves, 
in  the  Spanijh  Intereft,  that  Cufco  was  actu¬ 
ally  invefted,  and  that  the  Indian  Generals 
were  marching  with  another  Army  to  befiege 
Lima.  Whereupon  he  immediately  difpatch’d 
Expreffes  to  Panama ,  Mexico ,  Nicaragua  and 
Hifpaniola ,  for  Reinforcement  of  Troops  to 
prevent  the  Lofs  of  Peru:  He  commanded 
alfo  all  the  Detachments  he  had  fent  out  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  Conquefts,  to  return  and  join  him 
for  the  Defence  of  Lima  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  ordered  a  Body  of  an  hundred  Horfe, 
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and  Foot,  under  the  Command  of  his  Cou- 
fin  Diego  Pizarro ,  to  march  towards  Cufco , 
and  get  Intelligence  in  what  Condition  his  Bro¬ 
thers,  and  the  Garrifon  he  had  left  in  that  Ca¬ 
pital,  were. 

The  Indians  permitted  this  Detachment  to 
march  unmolefted,  till  they  had  advanced  fix- 
ty  or  Seventy  Leagues  in  their  way  to  Cufco  j 
.  but  having  drawn  them  at  length  into  a  narrow 
Paffage  between  the  Rocks  and  Mountains, 
they  rolled  down  great  Stones  upon  them, 
which  fo  diforder’d  the  Spaniards ,  that  they 
were  all  killed  or  made  Prifoners  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  Two  or  three  Parties  more,  that  were 
fent  out  fucceffively  to  get  Intelligence,  met 
with  the  like  Misfortune-,  infomuch  that  it  is 
laid,  between  three  and  four  hundred  Spaniards 
were  cut  off  in  this  Manner,  befides  as  many 
more  who  were  difperfed,  at  the  Mines,  or  at 
their  Plantations,  about  the  Country  imagin¬ 
ing  that  the  Indians  would  have  timely  fub- 
mitted  to  their  Ufurpation,  and  never  have 
made  an  Attempt  to  recover  their  Liber¬ 
ties,  notwithftanding  the  Opprefiions  they  fuf- 
fered. 

Nor  did  the  Indians  only  defend  the  Paffes 
in  the  Mountains,  but  being  fluff’d  with  this 
Succefs,  advanc’d  to  the  very  Walls  of  Lima\ 
•which  they  block’d  up  for  a  confiderable  Time, 
though  they  could  not  take  it.  The  SpaniJIo 
Horfe  were  always  too  hard  for  them,  when 
they  fallied  out  into  the  Plains  about  that  City, 
and  the  Artillery  upon  the  Walls  obliged  them 
•in  a  ffort  Time  td  remove  to  a  great  Di¬ 
fiance :  However,  they  ftill  continued  the 
Blockade  of  Lima ,  where  I  ffall  leave  them 
at  prefent,  and  enquire  after  Almagro ,  whom 
we  left  in  the  fandy  Defart  of  Atacama ,  in  his 
Return  from  Chili.  Alanca 
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Manco  Inca ,  it  feems,  had  difpatch’d  Ex-  Peru, 
preflcs  as  far  as  Chili ,  to  acquaint  his  Sub- 
je&s  with  his  Defign  of  throwing  off  the  Spa-  on  h?s  Rc- 
nifh  Yoke,  requiring  them  to  rife,  and  fall  turn  from 
upon  thofe  Foreigners,  and  endeavour  to  ex- 
pell  them.  He  acquainted  alfo  his  Brother 
Paulla ,  the  High-Prieft,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Indians,  who  march’d  with  Almagro  into  Chili , 
with  his  Intentions }  whereupon  the  High- 
Prieft  left  Almagro’s  Camp  privately,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Inca  Manco  Capac ,  who  was 
then  encamp’d  before  Cufco.  The  High-Prieft 
was  afiifted  in  his  Efcape  by  Philip  the  Inter¬ 
preter,  who  being  about  to  follow  him  was 
apprehended  by  Almagro ,  and  put  to  death, 
and  confefled  at  his  Execution,  that  his  Tefti- 
mony  againft  the  Inca  Atabilipa  was  falfc, 
and  that  he  had  given  Evidence  againft  him, 
that  he  might  enjoy  one  of  that/wa’s  Wives, 
with  whom  he  had  an  Intrigue. 

As  to  Paulla ,  he  always  remain’d  faithful 
to  Almagro ,  in  which  pofiibly  he  had  a  View 
to  his  own  Intereft  •,  for  Almagro  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  Revolt  of  Manco  Inca ,  but  he 
proclaim’d  Paulla  Inca ,  or  Emperor  of  Peru , 
and  caus’d  his  Head  to  be  bound  with  the 
Imperial  Wreath  or  Coronet :  Whereupon 
Paulla  and  the  Confederate  Indians  continued 
to  efpoufe  Almagro ’$  Caufe,  and  return’d  with 
him  into  Peru. 

When  Manco  Inca  heard  of  the  Approach  -phc  gie(TC 
of  Almagro ,  he  thought  fit  to  quit  the  Siege  of  of  Cufco' 
Cufco ,  and  retire  with  afmall  Part  of  his  Troops rais  d  on 
to  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes ,  ordering  the  ^n^f" 
reft  of  his  Forces  to  difperfe,  and  return  to  Almagro. 
their  Dwellings ;  for  as  he  was  not  able  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Cufco,  when  they  were 
no;  two  handled  Men,  he  defpair’d  of  doing 

it 
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Pern,  it  after  they  fhou’d  be  join’d  by  the  five  hun- 
dred  Spaniards  which  Almagro  had  under  his 
Command:  Nay  he  determin’d,  ’tis  faid,  at' 
this  Time,  to  abandon  the  Government,  and 
lead  a  private  Life  •,  for  he  heard  his  Army 
before  Lima  alfo  was  repuls’d  ;  that  frefn  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Spaniards^  arriv’d  there  every  Day 
from  Mexico  and  Panama  ;  and  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Pizarro  was  about  to  fend  another  Body 
of  Spaniards  to  join  with  thofe  already  in 
Cufco :  But  had  he  known  what  Feuds  and  Di- 
vifions  there  were  among  the  Spanifh  Generals, 
he  wou’d  furely  have  fufpended  that  Refolu- 
tion  a  little  longer:  And  fome  of  his  Officers, 
’tis  faid,  advis’d  that  Prince  to  wait  with 
Patience,  and  foment  thofe  Divifions  among 
the  Spaniards^  for  the  weakeft  Side  wou’d  pro¬ 
bably  invite  the  Indians  to  their  Affiftance,  and 
give  them  an  Opportunity  of  re-eftabliffiing 
their  Inca  upon  his  Throne.  To  whom,  ’tis 
faid,  the  Inca  reply’d,  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Mifunderftandings  among  the  Spanijb 
Generals,  but  as  long  as  they  faw  fuch  Ar¬ 
mies  of  Indians  on  Foot,  he  was  confident 
they  would  lay  afide  their  private  Quarrels, 
and  all  unite  to  maintain  their  Footing  in  his 
Dominions:  And  that  the  difbanding  his 
Forces  was  the  readieft  Way  to  divide  thefe 
rapacious  Foreigners,  who  would  fall'  out 
about  their  Plunder  and  the  Divifion  of  the 
Lands  they  had  ufurp’d,  when  they  imagin’d 
themfelves  fecure,  and  faw  no  Enemy  in  the 
Field  *,  and  when  they  had  weaken’d  their  Forces 
by  civil  Diffentions  and  Encounters  with  each 
other,  then  the  Indians  might  affemble  again, 
and  attack  them  with  more  Succefs  than  they 
cou’d  hope  for  at  prefent ;  but  upon  whatever 
Motives  Wlaneo  Inca  proceeded,  certain  it  is. 
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he  commanded  all  his  Subjects  about  this  time  Peru, 
to  quit  the  Sieges  of  Cufco  and  Lima,  and  re- 
turn  to  their  refpe&ive  Dwellings. 

And  now  Almagro  being  arriv’d  before  the 
Walls  of  Cufco ,  and  finding  die  Indians  drawn 
off,  fent  a  Summons  to  Don  Ferdinando  Pi - 
zarro ,  the  Spanijh  Governor,  to  deliver  up 
that  Capital  to  him,  as  being  included  in  that 
Grant  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  made  him  : 

But  Ferdinando  anfwer’d,  he  held  that  City 
by  virtue  of  a  Commifiion  from  his  Brother 
the  Marquis,  and  fhou’d  not  deliver  it  up 
to  any  Man  without  his  Orders,  efpecially  as 
he  knew  it  to  be  within  the  Limits  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther’s  Government ;  and  immediately  proceed¬ 
ed  to  put  the  Place  in  a  Pofture  of  Defence, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  Surprize  ;  but  Part  of 
the  Garrifon  being  Friends  to  Almagro ,  and 
holding  a  Correfpondence  with  him,  intro¬ 
duc’d  his  Forces  into  the  Town  at  Midnight?  Almagro 
and  Ferdinando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  were  fur-  ^’r?nzes 
priz’d  in  their  Beds,  and  made  Prifoners  *  an 
whereby  Almagro  became  poflefs’d  of  Cufco  Ferdinand) 
with  little  or  no  Bloodshed,  and  molt  of  th q  Pizarro 
Troops  which  had  ferved  the  Pizarro* s  enter’d  PlUa!wr- 
into  his  Pay. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Marquis  Pizarro  hear¬ 
ing  no  News  from  his  Brothers  at  -Cufco ,  and 
concluding  all  the  Parties  he  had  hitherto  fent 
to  reinforce  them  had  been  cut  off  by  the  In- 
diansi  determin’d  to  fend  fuch  a  Body  of  Marquis 
Troops  thither,  as  fhou’d  be  able  to  force  their 
Way  thither  againft  all  the  Oppofition  the  In - 
dians  cou’d  make;  and  having  aflembled  five .varath 
hundred  Spanijh  Horfe  and  Foot,  gave  the  to  the  Re- 
Command  of  them  to  Don  Alonzo  de 
rado,  with  Orders  to  march  with  all  Expedition  hL  B  -c-  ^ 
to  Cufco.  Peter  de  Lxrrna  was  order’d  alto  tocher*. 

march 
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Peru,  march  with  this  Detachment  as  a  private  Cap- 
tain  of  a  Troop  of  Horfe,  tho’  he  was  an  older 
Officer  than  Alvarado,  and  had  done  great 
Service  in  thofe  Wars,  which  fo  difgufted  De 
Lerma ,  that  he  from  this  time  meditated  the 
Ruin  of  the  Enterprize,  as  is  fuppos’d  by  the 
Spanijh  Writers. 

Alonzo  de  Alvarado  continuing  his  March 
with  the  utmoft  Diligence,  moft  of  the  Indians 
that  were  prefs’d  to  carry  his  Baggage,  amount-* 
ing  to  upwards  of  five  thoufand,  perifh’d  in 
the  firft  Part  of  the  Journey,  either  by  the 
intolerable  Fatigue,  being  loaded  and  driven 
beyond  their  Strength,  or  ftarv’d  for  want  of 
Food,  of  which  their  Lords  the  Spaniards 
took  but  little  care  to  provide  them;  infomuch 
that  Alvarado  was  forced  to  halt,  till  he  could 
prefs  fome  thoufands  more  of  the  Indians  to 
liipply  the  Places  of  thofe  he  had  loft. 

Almagro  receiving  Intelligence  at  Cufcoy 
that  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  was  advancing 
towards  that  City,  fent  fome  Spaniards  of 
Quality  to  him  to  reprefent,  that  Cufco  belong’d 
to  his  Government,  according  to  the  Divifion 
the  Emperor  had  made  of  Peru  between  him 
and  the  Marquifs  Pizarrot  and  therefore  ad- 
vifed  him  to  retire  to  Lima  again,  till  he  and 
the  Marquifs  fhould  adjuft  the  Limits  of  their 
refpedtive  Governments  :  But  Alvarado  was 
fo  far  from  entertaining  any  pacifick  Thoughts, 
that  he  made  all  the  Gentlemen  Prifoners  that 
were  lent  to  treat  with  him.  Whereupon 
riCrriA^ro  Alvarado  took  the  Field,  conftituting  Don 
Orgonnez  his  Lieutenant-General  and  having 
made  a  Party  of  Alvarado’s  Horfe  Prifoners, 
underftood  by  them  that  great  Part  of  his 
Troops  were  better  affedted  to  him  than  they 
were  to  the  Pizarro’s,  particularly  he  underftood 
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that  Peter  de  Lerma ,  with  a  great  many  of  his  Peru. 
Friends,  would  defert  Alvarado  the  firft  V/VNJ 
Opportunity. 

He  advanc’d,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Bridge 
of  Abancay ,  on  the  other  Side  whereof  Alva¬ 
rado  lay  encamp’d  ;  fo  that  there  was  nothing 
but  a  fmall  River  that  parted  their  Forces : 

They  remain’d  quiet  however,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  attack  each  other  all  Day  ;  but  in  the 
Night-time  Orgonnez  fording  the  River  at  the 
Head  of  Almagro’ s  Horfe,  put  Alvarado’s,  Almagro 
Forces  into  great  Confufion,  and  giving  Peter  defeats 
de  Lerma  and  the  reft  of  their  Friends  by 'this 
means  an  Opportunity  to  join  them,  Almagro  ' 
gain’d  an  eafy  Vidtory  with  very  little  Blood-  makes 
fhed,  making  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  his  him 
Prifoner,  with  whom  he  return’d  in  Triumph  lllioner‘ 
to  Cufco.  This  Battle  was  fought  on  the  12th 
of  July ,  1537- . 

Almagro  holding  a  Council  of  War  on  his 
Arrival  at  Cufco ,  was  advifed  by  his  General 
Orgonnez  to  improve  his  Victory  by  marching 
immediately  to  Lima ,  and  taking  Poffeffion 
of  that  City  before  the  Marquis  de  Pizarro 
was  rednforc’d  ;  for  he  had  but  a  fender 
Garrifon  after  the  Detachment  he  had  made 
under  the  Command  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Alva -  ' 
rado  to  Cufco.  He  alfo  advifed  him  to  take 
off  the  Pleads  of  Ferdinando  Pizarro  and  his 
Brother  Gonzalo ,  Men  who  had  always  ex- 
prefs’d  the  utmoft  Malice  and  Prejudice  againft 
him,  and  done  him  all  manner  of  ill  Offices 
both  in  the  Court  of  Spain  and  in  Peru  -  and 
who  would,  he  fuggefted,  infallibly  take  his 
Life  if  ever  they  had  him  in  their  Power.  He 
reprefented  alfo,  that  as  the  Marquis  Pizarro 
was  Mafter  of  Lima  and  all  the.  Ports  and 
Shipping  upon  the  Coaft,  he  would  daily 
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receive  frefti  Forces  and  Supplies  from  Mexi¬ 
co  ^  Panama ,  and  other  Places  ;  whereas 
Almagro  not  being  Mafter  of  one  Port  or 
Ship  could  receive  no  Recruits,  or  indeed  have 
any  Communication  either  with  Europe  or 
North- America ,  and  confequently  muft  foon 
become  much  inferior  to  his  Rival  the  Marquis, 
if  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  the  prefent  happy 
Conjun&ure,  and  open  himfelf  a  Way  to  the 
Sea. 

Thefe  Overtures  appear’d  fo  reafonable, 
that  Almagro  at  firft  refolv’d  to  follow  the 
Advice  of  Orgonnez  ,  but  James  de  Almagro , 
another  of  his  Generals,  on  v/hofe  Advice  he 
ufually  rely’d,  having  contraded  a  Friendfhip 
with  Ferdinando  Pizarro  during  his  Imprifon- 
ment  at  Cufco ,  diifuaded  Almagro  From  putting 
the  two  PizarrPi  to  death  that  were  his  Pri- 
foners  j  and  Almagro  being  himfelf,  ’tis  faid, 
averfe  to  the  fhedding  of  Blood,  and  ftill 
retaining  fome  Friendfhip  for  the  Marquis 
their  Brother,  refufed  to  liften  to  the  Advice 
Orgonnez  had  given  him  in  that  Particular: 
Nor  did  he  approye  of  attacking  Lima,  be- 
caufe  that  undoubtedly  belong’d  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  by  the  Emperor’s  Grant,  and  he  muft 
be  deem’d  a  Rebel  to  his  Prince  if  he  encroach’d 
on  the  Territories  his  Imperial  Majefty  had 
confer’d  on  another. 

However,  it  was  generally  agreed,  that 
it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  a  Commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Sea,  that  they  might  have 
fome  Harbours  where  the  Recruits  that  were 
lent  them  from  North- America  might  land 
and  join  them,  and  from  whence  they  might 
have  a  Correfpondence  both  with  Mexico  and 
Old  Spain  :  And  accordingly  Almagro  having 
affembled  a  Body  of  live  hundred  Spanijh 
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Horfe  and  Foot,  and  being  join’d  by  Tome  hem. 
thoufand  confederate  Indians ,  began  his  March  "v"— J 

towards  the  Valley  of  Cbinca  on  the  Sea- 
Coafl,  taking  with  him  his  Prisoner  Ferdinando 
Pizarro ,  but  he  left  mordzjrizarro  and 
Alonzo  de  Alvarado  Prifoners  in  the  City  of 
Cufco. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  de  Pizarro 
hearing  no  News  from  Alonzo  de  Alvarado , 
and  imagining  the  Indians  might  have  poffefs’d 
themfelves  of  the  Paffes  in  the  Mountains,  and 
thereby  cut  off  his  Communication  with  that 
General,  march’d  in  Perfon  at  the  Head  of 
three  or  four  hundred  Spaniards  towards  tire 
Mountains  to  gain  Intelligence :  And  after 
fbme  Days  March,  receiv'd  Advice  that  the 
Indians  had  rais’d  the  Siege  of  Cufco  •,  that 
Almagro  was  return’d  from  Chili ,  had  poffefs’d 
himfelf  of  that  Capital,  -and  made  his  Brothers 
Ferdinando  and  M&Jzifrrifoners  ;  and  that 
his  other  Brother  '*John  Pizarro  was  kill’d 
during  the  Siege  of  Cufco  ;  and  a  Day  or  two 
after,  had  News  brought  him  of  the  Defeat 
of  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado.  Whereupon 
he  thought  fit  to  retire  again  to  Lima,  and 
fortify  himfelf  there,  till  he  fhould  receive  a 
Re-inforcement  of  Troops,  which  he  expected 
every  Day  from  North- America  \  and  to  divert 
Almagro  from  taking  Advantage  of  his 
prefent  Weaknefs,  and  putting  his  Bro¬ 
thers  to  death,  he  difpatch’d  feveral  Spaniards 
of  Quality  to  attend  him,  and  offer  him  The 
any  Terms  he  fhould  infill  upon  to  procure  his  Marc]u  s 
Brothers  Liberty  ;  but  according  to  fome  overtures 
Hiftorians  he  had  no  Intention  to  obferve  ofAccom- 
any  Treaties  with  Almagro  -  any  longer  than  modation 
he  fhould  be  in  a  Condition  to  break  them  t0 
with  Advantage.  Thefe  Commiffioners  ar- 
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riving  in  Ahnagro’ s  Camp,  he  refufed  at  firfl 
to  be  amus’d  by  any  fallacious  Treaties  \  told 
them,  he  would  order  Commiffioners  to  treat 
with  thofe  of  the  Marquis  on  the  Frontiers 
of  their  refpedtive  Governments  5  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  March  as  far  as  Nafca ,  within 
forty  Leagues  of  Lima ,  where  he  heard  that 
(Left  Z&%lonzD  de  Pizarro ,  Alonzo  de  Alvar  ado ,  and 
a  hundred  Spanijlo  Prifoners  more  he  left 
behind  him  had  made  their  Efcape  from  Cufco. 
Whereupon  Orgonnez  again  prefs’d  him  to  put 
Ferdinando  Pizarro  to  death,  but  he  ftill  re¬ 
fufed  it  ;  and  having  planted  a  Colony  near 
the  Coafc  of  the  South-Sea ,  in  the  Vale  of 
Chine  a,  he  fent  Commiffioners  to  treat  with 
Sea-Coaft.  the  Marquis  ;  but,  either  by  .the  Orders  of  the 
Marquis  or  without,  thefe  Commiffioners  were 
feiz’d  and  made  Prifoners  by  one  of  his  Gene¬ 
rals,  and  their  Difpatches  broke  open  ;  which 
being  reprefented  to  the  Marquis  as  a  very 
'Fhe  great  Outrage,  he  denied  his  having  any 
ofthe  Knowledge  of  it,  order’d  the  Commiffioners 
Pizarro  5.  to  be  fet  at  Liberty,  and  their  Effedts  reftor’d 
them,  propofing  an  Interview  with  Almagro 
in  the  Field,  with  only  twelve  Florfemen  to 
attend  each  of  them  •,  which  Almagro  agreeing 
to,  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  his  Generals, 
was  very  near  falling  into  an  Ambufcade  that 
ConzccuL  Alonzo  Pizarro  had  laid  for  him  j  of  which 
receiving  fome  Notice  while  he  was  at  the 
Conference  with  the  Marquis,  he  made  his 
Efcape  with  fome  Difficulty. 

The  Marquis,  however,  pretended  that. he 
had  no  Intention  to  furprife  Almagro ,  and 
that  he  had  been  mifinform’d,  and  Commiffio¬ 
ners  were  agreed  on  to  ad  juft  their  Differences. 

It  feems,  the  Bifhop  of  Panama  (or  Terra- 
Firma  Proper)  had  been  appointed  in  the  Year 
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1536,  by  the  Emperor,  to  go  to  Lima  and  Peru, 
fettle  the  Limits  between  Pizarrd’s  and  Alma-  G'V'vJ 
gro’ s  Governments,  being  directed  to  affign 
Pizarro  all  that  Part  of  Peru  extending  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Southward  two  hundred  and 
feventy  Leagues  ;  and  to  Almagro  two  hundred 
Leagues  more  to  commence  where  Pizarro’s 
Government  ended  ;  but  Pizarro  apprehend¬ 
ing  then  that  Cufco  belong’d  to  the  Divifion 
which  was  allotted  to  Almagro ,  kept  him 
ignorant  of  the  Emperor’s  Grant,  and  perfuad- 
ed  Almagro  to  undertake  the  Expedition  to 
Chili  abovemention’d'i  and  when  the  Bifhop 
arriv’d  at  Lima^  diffuaded  him  from  taking 
that  tedious  Journey  to  Cufco  to  execute  his 
CommiiTion  ;  Whereupon  the  Bifhop  return’d 
to  Panama  without  doing  any  thing  •,  but 
Almagro ,  on  his  Return  from  Chili ,  finding 
how  he  had  been  abufed  by  the  Pizarro’s^ 
who  had  ufurp’d  Part  of  his  Government, 
furpris’d  the  City  and  Caftle  of  Cufco ,  and. 
made  Ferdinando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  Prifo- 
ners,  as  has  been  related  already. 

Arbitrators  being  again  chofen  to  fettle  the 
Limits  between  the  two  Generals,  and  not 
being  able  to  come  to  any  Agreement,  Father 
Bovudilla  was  made  Umpire  of  their  Differences, 
who  thought  fit  to  allot  the  capital  City  of 
Cufco  to  the  Marquis  Pizarro  ;  againft  which 
Award  Aitnagro  appeal’d  to  the  Council  of 
the  Indies ,  and  re'folv’d  to  maintain  by  Force 
what  he  was  poffefs’d  of,  till  he  fhould  receive 
the  Determination  of  that  Council. 

Whereupon  the  Marquis,  in  order  to  pro-  The 
cure  his  Brother  Ferdinando'’ s  Liberty,  pre- 
tended  he  was  content  that  both  Parties  fhould  gr0  aeree' 
keep  what  they  were  poffefs’d  of  till  the  Court  upon" 
of  Spain  fhould  determine  otherwife  ;  and  Terms. 
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Peru.  ^  that  he  would  furnilh  Almagro  with  a  Ship, 
by  which  he  might  fend  over  his  Commifiioners 
to  Spain  to  manage  his  Caufe  there:  And 
upon  thefe  Terms  Almagro  confented  to  fet 
Ferdinando  Pizarro  at  Liberty. 

The  Marquis  having  obtain’d  what  he 
wanted,  viz.  his  Brother's  Liberty,  and  a  great 
Supply  of  Troops  from  North- America,  fent 
a  Herald  to  Almagro ,  requiring  him  to  de¬ 
liver  up  Cufco  to  him  and  all  his  Conquefts  in 
Peru ,  infilling  that  his  {Pizarro9 s)  Govern¬ 
ment  extended  from  the  Equator  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  :  And  upon  Almagro ’s  refufing 
to  refign  his  Government,  immediately  declar’d 
The  _  Waragainft  him,  fending  his  Brothers  Ferdi- 
*  Marquis  nan^0  and  Gortzalo  at  the  Head  of  feven  hun- 
Agree- 1  S  deed  Spanif)  Horfe  and  Foot  to  furprife  the 
ment.  City  of  Cufco  in  the  Abfence  of  Almagro  of 
which  that  General  receiving  Intelligence, 
march’d  with  the  utmoft  Diligence  to  reach 
that  City  before  them  ;  tho’  ’tis  faid,  his  Ge¬ 
neral  Orgonnez  again  advifed  him  to  turn  back 
and  attack  the  City  of  Lima  now  the  Garrifon 
was  fo  much  diminifh’d  obferving,  that  if  he 
once  poffefs’d  himfelf  of  that  City,  the  Recruits 
which  came  from  North- America  would  all 
join  his  Troops,  and  foon  make  him  fuperior 
to  his -Competitor,  of  which  Almagro  was 
fufficiently  convinc’d,  but  ablblutely  refus’d 
to  encroach  upon  that  Government  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Marquis  by  his  Soveraign. 
He  continued  therefore  his  March  towards 
Cufco,  and  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
Country  than  the  Pizarro9  s,  and  his  Troops 
more  ufed  to  that  Climate,  got  between  the 
Enemy  and  Cufco ,  when  Advice  was  brought 
him  that  moft  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Pizarro9 j,  being  lately  come 
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from  Spain,  were  fallen  fick  in  the  Mountains, 
and  that  if  he  would  return  back  and  fall  upon 
them  they  would  very  eafily  be  defeated  ;  and 
of  this  Opinion  was  Orgonnez ,  and  feveral 
other  Officers  *,  but  whether  Almagro  did  not 
credit  this  Advice,  or  imagin’d  he  fhould 
have  a  greater  Advantage  of  the  Enemy  if 
they  laid  Siege  to  Cufco  with  fo  final  1  an 
Army,  he  continued  his  March  thither  :  And 
kis  highly  probable,  that  the  Pizarro’s  would 
never  have  been  able  to  have  taken  Cufco ,  if 
Almagro  had  remain’d  within  thofe  Walls 
upon  the  Defenfive,  efpecially  as  the  Pizarro's 
had  no  Cannon  with  them,  and  the  Garrifon 
would  have  been  almoft  as  numerous  as  the 
Befiegers  :  But  the  Officers  under  Almagro 
confiding  in  the  Bravery  and  Experience  of 
their  Forces,  wav’d  all  the  Advantages  they 
had  in  their  Walls,  and  no  fooner  heard  the 
Enemy  approach’d,  but  they  prevail’d  on  their 
old  General  Almagro ,  contrary  to  his  own 
Opinion,  to  fuffer  them  to  march  out  and  give 
the  Pizarrifts  Battle  j  and  Almagro ,  being  very 
old  and  infirm,  was  carried  on  a  Couch  into 
the  Field,  rather  to  fee  the  Battle  than  to  com¬ 
mand  in  it,  having  conftituted  Orgonnez  his 
General. 

The  firft  Overfight  the  Almagrians  com¬ 
mitted,  ’tis  faid,  was  in  attacking  the  Pizar¬ 
rifts  when  they  were  drawn  up  among  the 
Salina's,  or  Salt-pits,  where  their  Horfe,  in 
which  they  had  the  Superiority,  could  be  of 
little  or  no  ufe  to  them  :  They  were  much 
deceiv’d  alfo  it  leems  in  the  Forces  they  were 
to  engage,  and  in  their  Arms ;  for  they  ima¬ 
gin’d  they  were  raoft  of  them  new -rais’d  un- 
difciplin’d  Men,  and  no  better  arm’d  than 
themfelves.  Whereas  they  had  been  bred  up 
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in  Flanders,  the  bell  School  of  War  in  that 
Age,  and  confifted  chiefly  of  Muflketeers,  of 
which  there  were  but  very  few  in  Almagro’ s 
Army.  But  the  greateft  Misfortune  was,  their 
General  Orgonnez  being  wounded  by  a  Mufket 
fhot  in  the  beginning  of  the  Battle,  when  he 
was  engag’d  with  Ferdinando  Pizarro  the 
Enemy’s  General,  and  had  unhors’d  him,  the 
perfonal  Courage  of  Orgonnez  contributed 
much  to  the  Lofs  of  the  Day,  for  he  was 
engag’d  in  this  Angle  Combat  when  he  fliould 
have  been  giving  his  Orders,  and  commanding 
the  Army  and  the  Almagrians  imagining  he 
was  dead,  thought  of  nothing  but  a  Retreat  : 
Almagro  himfelf  fled  to  the  Caftle  of  Cufco , 
and  the  Pizar  rifis  entering  the  City  pell  mell 
with  the  Fugitives,  the  Slaughter  was  very 
great  ■,  Orgonnez  and  Pedro  de  Lerma  being 
cover’d  with  Wounds,  were  kill’d  after  Quarter 
given  them,  ancl  a  great  many  Officers  more 
upon  private  Pique  and  Refentment,  no  Wars 
being  fo  cruel  as  thofe  between  Countrymen 
and  exafperated  Friends ;  but  poor  old  Almagro 
was  taken  Pfifoner,  and  referv’d  to  be  murder’d 
by  the  For/ns  of  Law. 

After  he  had  remain’d  Prifoner  fome  Months 
in  Cufco,  the  Lawyers  were  employ’d  to  draw 
up  Articles  againft  the  old  General,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  whereof  were,  That  he  had  feiz’d  on 
Cufco  by  Force  *  that  he  had  enter’d  into 
a  fecret  Treaty  with  the  Inca  \  that  he  had 
encroach’d  on  the  Government  granted  to  the 
Marquis  by  the  Emperor  j  that  he  had  broken 
his  Articles  with  the  Marquis,  and  fought 
two  Battles  with  the  Emperor’s  Forces  under 
the  Command  of  the  Marquis,  the  one  at  the 
Bridge  of  Abancay ,  and  the  other  at  the  Salma’s  •, 
and  his  Enemies  fitting  in  Judgment  on  him. 
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he  was  capitally  convicted  and  condemn’d  to 
die,  tho?  he  appeal’d  to  the  Emperor,  and  ap- ' 
ply’d  in  very  moving  Terms  to  Ferdinando 
■  Pizarro  to  fave  his  Life  :  He  bid  him  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  had  fpar’d  his  Life,  and  ever 
refufed  to  put  to  death  any  of  his  Relations, 
on  account  of  the  Friendfhip  between  him  and 
the  Marquifs  v  that  he  would  do.  well  alfo  to 
remember  how  inftrumental  he  had  been  in 
enabling  his  Brother  to  make  thofe  Conquefts, 

$nd  raifing  him  to  the  Honours  he  paffefs’d  ; 
defined  the  Pizarro1  s  would  confider  he  was 
an  old  gouty  Man,  who  could  not  live  many 
Years,  and  fuffer  him  therefore,  after  the 
innumerable  Hardfhips  and  Hazards  he  had 
luftain’d,  to  die  a  natural  Death  ;  but  the 
Pizarrifis  looking  upon  their  old  Companion 
and  Fellow-Soldier  as  the  only  Obftacle  to  their 
Glory  and  Ambition,  and  believing  by  his 
Death  they  fliould  obtain  the  foie  Dominion 
of  Peru  without  a  Rival,  they  were  deaf  to 
his  Entreaties,  and  having  order’d  him  to  be 
firangled  privately  in  Prifon,  they  afterwards  4n(j  put 
caufed  his  Head  to  be  cut  off  on  a  Scaffold  in  to  death, 
the  great  Square  of  Cufco.  His  Body  lay  all 
Day  expos’d  almoft  naked  on  the  Scaffold, 
his  Friends  not  daring  to  bury  him,  left  they 
fhould  incur  the  Difpleafure  of  the  mercilefs 
Ferdinando  Pizarro ,  and  his  Enemies  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  give  themfelves  any 
Trouble  about  his  Funeral  ^  but  towards  the 
Evening,  a  poor  Negro ,  who  had  been  Slave 
to  the  Deceas’d,  brought  a  coarfe  Sheet,  and 
with  the  .Help  of  fome  Indians ,  who  had  been 
Servants  likewife  to  that  General,  wrap’d  up 
the  Corpfe,  and  carried  it  to  the  Church  of  the 
Merceds,  where  the  Friars  buried  him  under 
the  High- Altar. 
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Peru.  This  Aft  of  Cruelty  rais’d  the  Pizarro's  a 
v”-J  great  many  Enemies  even  amongft  their  own 
People :  They  did  not  forbear  to  call  them 
Tyrants,  and  threaten  Revenge.  The  Indians 
wept,  and  lamented  theLofs  of  him,  declaring 
they  had  never  been  abufed  by  this  Comman¬ 
der.  The  Mourning  for  him,  ’tis  faid,  was 
almoft  univerfal  both  among  Spaniards  and 
ACharac-  Indians.  He  was  fixty-three  (fome  fay  feven- 
r0  ty'^ve)  Years  of  Age,  of  a  low  Stature,  his 
**  *  Countenance  not  very  agreeable,  efpecially 
after  he  loft  his  Eye.  He  was  brave  and 
enterprifing  the  moft  patient  of  Fatigue  of 
any  Man  living,  of  a  fweet  Difpofition,  dif- 
creet,  generous,  and  a  Friend  to  all  good 
Men  ;  but  as  to  his  Family,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  he  was  a  Foundling,  and  ignorant 
who  his  Parents  were  5  neither  was  his  Edu¬ 
cation  extraordinary,  for  he  could  neither  write 
or  read.  He  may  juftly  therefore  be  ftil  d 
the  Forger  of  his  own  Fortunes,  when  under 
thefe  Difadvantages  he  poftefs’d  himfelf  of 
more  Wealth  and  Power  than  any  private 
Man  ever  did  before  him.  He  had  one  Son 
by  an  Indian  Woman,  when  he  dwelt  at  Pa¬ 
nama,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own  Name,  and 
made  hifn  joint  Heir  of  his  Fortunes  with  the 
Emperor  his  Soverakn  Charles  V,  conftituting 
'James  de  Alvarado  Guardian  to  his  Son: 
But  notwithfta"rfmng  all  thefe  Precautions  to 
fecure  Part  of  his  Wealth  for  his  Son,  the 
Marquis  detain’d  the  young  Almagro  Prifoner 
at  Lima ,  and  feiz’d  the  Father’s  Treafure, 
together  with  his  Government. 

But  the  Pizarros  obferving  that  this  unjuft 
and  tyrannical  Condudt  created  them  many 
Enemies,  and  render’d  them  generally  detefted 
among  the  Soldiery  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  of  thofe 
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that  feem’d  leaft  affefted  to  them,  they  made  Peru, 
feveral  detachments  of  their  Forces  to  enlarge  v—~ v— 
their  Conqwefts  j  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  was The 
commanded  to  invade  Chili  j  Pedro  de  Candia  Pizarro's 
was  fent  to  the  Weft  ward  to  fubdue  theCoun-  forces 
tries  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Andes ;  Per  a  every  way 
de  Vergara  was  fent  againft  the  Bracamores,  t0  enlarge 
and  other  Commanders  to  other  diftant  Parts  :  thein  Con* 
And  to  fupport  their  Intereft  at  the  Court  of que  S' 

Spain ,  it  was  refolv’d  that  Ferdinando  Pizarro 

fhould  refort  thither,  and  carry  a  vaft  Treafure 

with  him,  to  be  apply ’d  as  he  fhould  judge  s 

moft  to  their  Advantage  ;  for  James  de  Alva rCl 

rado ,  who  was  appointed  Guardian  to  young 

Almagro ,  was  already  gone  over  to  Spain ,  to 

petition  the  Emperor  to  do  jufticeto  his  Ward. 

And  notwithftanding  Ferdinando  Pizarro 
brib’d  almoft  every  Grandee  in  the  Court  of 
Spain  with  the  Gold  and  Silver  of  Peru,  yet 
fo  notorious  were  the  Outrages,  Murders, 
and  Devaluations  that  he  and  his  Brothers  had 
committed,  that  his  Friends  could  not  fave 
him  from  being  condemn’d  and  imprifon’d  :  Ferdinando 
^  And  had  not  his  Profecutor  James  de  AlvfPlzarr0 
* rado  died  fuddenly,  fuppos’d  to  be  poifon’d  ^ 

~bfPizarro’s  Agents,  Ferdinando  had  probably 
loft  his  Head :  As  it  was,  he  remain’d  three 
and  twenty  Years  a  Prifoner  in  the  City  of 
Medina  del  Campo  before  he  obtain’d  his 
Liberty. 

But  to  return  to  Peru,  The  Indians  ob-  T]ie 
ferving  the  Divifions  among  the  Spanijh  Ge-  Indians 
nerals,  had  recourfe  to  Arms  again  :  And  in 
tho’  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  now  amounted  to  Arms 
two  thoufand  Men  and  upwards,  they  found  0 
it  more  difficult  to  maintain  their  Ground  at 
this  time,  than  they  did  at  firft,  when  their 
Forces  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  Men  j 
D  d  d  2  for 
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for  the  Terror  the  Indians  were  under  at  firft 
from  the  Fire-Arms  and  Horfes,  which  they 
had  never  feen  before,  was  in  a  great  meafure 
worn  off ;  and  they  had  learn’d  of  the  Spaniards 
to  ride  and  handle  their  Arms  pretty  dextrouf- 
ly  ^  and  having  taken  fome  Hories,  were  not 
afraid  to  fight  the  Spaniards  at  their  own 
Weapons:  Nor  did  there  want  Inftances  of 
fome  Parties  of  Spaniards  being  defeated  by 
them :  And  had  not  the  Indian  Slaves  and 
Vafials  ftuck  clofe  to  the  Spaniards ,  difcover’d 
the  Paffes  and  Places  of  Strength,  and  from 
time  to  time  brought  them  both  Provifions  and 
Intelligence,  probably  Pizarro  would  have 
been  oblig’d  to  abandon  his  Conquefts  at  Jaft. 

The  moft  confiderable  Acquifition  the  Pi- 
zarrtl  s  made  after  the  Death  of  Almagro  was 
the  Conqueft  of  the  Cbarcas ,  in  which  lay  the 
invaluable  Mines  of  Potoji ,  whofe  Treafures 
drew  fuch  Multitudes  of  Adventurers  thither, 
that  the  Indians  of  that  Province  were  at  length 
compel’d  to  fubmit,  and  become  Slaves  to  the 
Spaniards  i  But  they  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in 
Chih ,  that  brave  People  difputed  the  Ground 
with  the  Spaniards  by  Inches  •,  nor  could  they 
ever  make  themfelves  entirely  M afters  of  it, 
as  wili  be  obferv’d  in  the  future  Hiftory  of  that 
Country  ;  and  even  in  the  Province  of  Los 
Char  cas ,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  Forces  were 
fo  furrounded  and  diftrefs’d  by  the  Indians, 
that  the  Marquis  was  forced  to  march  in 
Perfon  with  the  Garrifon  of  Cufco  to  his  Re¬ 
lief  j  and  the  Spaniards  afcrib’d  the  Vidtory 
they  obtain  d  at  that  Time  to  a  Miracle  that 
Was  wrought  in  their  Favour. 

The  Conqueft  of  Los  Cbarcas  being  finifh’d, 
the  Marquis  founded  the  Town  of  La  Plata 
\fo  named  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
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Mountain  Porco ,  and  other  Silver  Mines)  and'  Peru- 
divided  the  City  and  Country  about  it,  with 
the  Indians  that  inhabited  it,  among  the  Con- 
querors.  To  his  Brother  Ferdinando  Pizarro ,  atl(j  the* 
who  was  then  in  Spain ,  he  allotted  a  very  Lands  and 
large  Share  j  and  to  his  Brother  Gonzalo ,  ano- 
ther  Part  of  the  Country,  in  which  fome^^  he 
time  after  the  Silver  Mines  of  Potofi  were  Spaniards. 
difcover’d  :  Ferdinando  Pizarro  alfo  had  a 
Share  in  thefe  Mines,  as  a  Citizen  of  the  City 
o f  La  Plata  j  and  a  particular  Part  of  it  being 
aflign’d  to  his  Officers,  they  difcover’d  fo  rich 
a  Vein  that  they  digged  from  it  the  fineft 
Silver  without  any  Alloy,  ’tis  faid. 

This  Divifion  of  the  Country  was  made  in 
the  Year  1538  and  1539  And  now  the 
Marquis  found  himfelf  poffefs’d  of  a  Territory 
feven  or  eight  hundred  Leagues  in  Length, 
viz.  from  the  Equinodial  to  the  South  Part 
of  Los  Charcas ,  in  which  were  more  rich 
Mines  than  in  all  the  World  befides  ;  and 
yet  was  not  his  Ambition  or  Avarice  fatisfy’d, 
but  in  an  extreme  old  Age  he  employ’d  his 
Brother  Gonzalo  in  the  Conqueft  of  other 
Nations.  Gonzalo ,  who  was  now  Governor 
of  Quitto  and  all  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
Peru ,  was  commanded  to  undertake  an  Expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Eaftward,  the  Marquis  being 
inform’d  that  thofe  Countries  not  only  afforded 
Plenty  of  Gold,  but  yielded  Spice  very  much 
refembling  Cinnamon,  and  for  that  Reafon  the 
Country  to  fhe  Eaftward  of  Fjhiitto  obtain’d 
the  Name  of  Canela ,  or  the  Cinnamon  Province . 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  had  not  march’d  many 
Miles  before  he  arriv’d  at  this  Country  of 
Canela  j  he  alfo  met  with  fome  Gold  in  the 
Rivulets,  but  this  Province  lying  under  (01- 
pear)  the  Equinodial,  he  found  it  fo  wet  and 
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Peru,  full  of  Marfhes,  Woods  and  Bogs,  that  he 
;  loft  moft  of  his  Spaniards ,  and  four  thoufand 
Indians  he  had  prefs’d  to  carry  his  Baggage, 
and  reap’d  very  little  Benefit  from  this  Ex¬ 
pedition,  unlefs  the  Difcovery  of  the  great 
River  Amazon  *,  on  which  having  built  a 
Sloop  and  put  all  his  Treafure  and  Baggage  on 
Board,  he  fent  one  of  his  Officers,  named 
Orellana's  Orellana ,  with  fixty  Men  down  the  River,  to 
downfhe  ma^e  further  Difcoveries  and  then  return  to 
River  him  ;  but  Orellana ,  having  fail’d  two  hun- 
Jmazon.  dred  Leagues  farther  down  .this  River,  and 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  return  againft  the 
Stream,  which  was  very  rapid,  fail’d  to  the 
Mouth  of  it,  and  then  coafting  along  to  the 
Northward,  came  to  the  Spanijh  lfland  of  the 
Trinity ,  from  whence  he  embark’d  for  Spain  $ 
of  whofe  Voyage  I  fhall  give  a  more  particular 
Account  when  I  come  to  defcribe  the  Country 
of  the  Amazons . 

As  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro  their  General,  he 
having  been  compel’d  by  Famine  to  eat  up 
his  Horfes,  loft  moft  of  his  Men,  and  en¬ 
dur’d  incredible  Hardfhips  for  two  Years  and 
upwards ;  he  return’d  at  length  to  g)uittoy 
where  he  receiv’d  Advice  of  the  Misfortunes 
of  his  Brother  the  Marquis,  which  I  come  in 
the  next  place  to  relate. 

The  The  Marquis,  in  the  Abfence  of  his  Bro- 

Marquis  thers,  feem’d  more  intent  on  fuppreffing  the 
opprefles  party  0f  dlmagro  than  any  thing  elfe.  He 
\.Xinsma'  made  large  Remittances  to  the  Court  of  Spain 
for  that  End,  and  would  not  fuffer  any  of  the 
Officers  or  Soldiers,  that  ffiew’d  any  AfFe&ion 
to  the  Family  of  Almagroy  to  enjoy  either 
Lands  or  ■  Offices  in  Peru  (thefe  were  ufually 
call’d  Chili-men ,  becaufe  they  had  attended 
the  deceas’d  Almagro  in  the  Conqueft  of  that 
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Country)  and  as  to  young  Almagro ,  he  re-  Peru, 
main’d  a  Prifoner  at  large  in  the  City  of  Limat 
but  was  never  fuffer’d  to  ftir  from  thence. 

Thus  the  Almagrians  being  neither  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain,  left  they  fhould  carry  freffi 
Complaints  thither  againft  the  Marquis,  nor 
to  enjoy  any  thing  in  the  Indies ,  they  were 
difpers’d  all  over  the  Country  to  get  a  poor 
Subfiftence,  or  liv’d  on  the  Benevolence  of 
their  Countrymen,  till  the  cruel  Pizarro  pub¬ 
lished  an  Edicft  that  no  body  fhould  relieve 
them  ;  which  foon  reduc’d  the  Chili-men  to  a 
ftarving  Condition,  and  infpir'd  them  with 
Thoughts  of  Revenge,  or  rather  put  them 
upon  defperate  Meafures  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  ftarving  -  which  they  could  think  of  no 
better  way  to  prevent,  than  by  cutting  off  the 
Tyrant ;  and  he  confcious  how  much  he  was 
hated,  not  only  by  the  Chili-men ,  but  alfo  by 
his  own  People,  for  his  Oppreftion  and  Cruelty, 

Seldom  ftir’d  out  of  the  City,  or  even  of  his 
Palace,  without  a  ftrong  Guard  to  protedl  him. 

The  Almagrians  therefore,  fingly,  or  two  The  Al- 
or  three  at  a  time,  reforted  privately  to  the  magrtans 
capital  City  of  Lima ,  where  they  did  not  want  prm* 
Friends  who  conceal’d  them  in  their  Houfes,  cyagainft 
till  they  found  they  amounted  to  two  or  three  the  Mar- 
hundred  Men,  all  brave  veteran  Soldiers,  and  <luis- 
Several  experienc’d  Officers  amongft  them, 
who  refolv’d  to  attack  the  Marquis  as  he  came 
to  the  great  Church  on  Midjummer-day ,  1541  • 
but  he  having  fome  Intelligence  of  the  Defign, 
did  not  go  out  of  his  Palace  that  Day  •  and 
the  Confpirators,  upon  this  Disappointment, 
had  refolved  to  wait  for  the  Arrival  of  Vaea 
de  Caflro ,  whom  they  underftood  the  Emperor 
had  Sent  over  to  adjuft  all  Differences  between 
the  Pizarrijls  and  Almagrians  \  for  Advice 
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came  about  this  time,  that  Vac  a  de  Caftro  was 
adtually  arriv’d  upon  the  Coaft  of  Peru. 

But  the  Almagrians  being  inform’d  afterwards 
that  their  Plot  was  difcover’d,  and  they  would 
fuddenly  be  facrificed  to  the  Fury  of  the 
Marquis,  if  they  did  not  prevent  it  by  fome 
bold  Attempt,  twelve  of  them  (Qr  as  fome 
fay  nineteen)  met  at  the  Houfe  of  young  Al- 
magro ,  which  flood  on  one  fide  of  the  great 
Square  in  Lima.-,  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  June, 
at  Noon-day,  and  with  their  Swords  drawn 
march’d  crofs  the  Market-place  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Marquis  Pizarro ,  crying  out,  Long 
live  the  King ,  but  let  the  Tyrant  die :  Nor 
were  they  oppos’d  by  any  Man,  tho’  there 
were  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  People  aflembted 
in  the  Square-,  nay,  not  a  Man  {tir’d  to  give 
the  Marquis  Intelligence  of  it,  infomuch  that 
the  Confpirators  found  the  Gates  of  the  Palace 
and  all  the  Doors  open,  and  the  firfl  Notice 
the  Marquis  had  of  their  Approach  was  by  one 
of  his  Pages,  after  the  Almagrians  had  enter’d 
the  Houfe.  Whereupon  he  ordered  fome 
Doors  to  be  fhut,  imagining  he  fhould  be  able 
to  defend  fiimfelf  till  Affiftance  came  in  j  but 
Lieutenant  General  Francis  de  Chaves ,  who 
was  then  with  the  Marquis,  negledling  to 
fallen  the  Door,  and  believing  it  had  been 
fome  ordinary  Tumult  that  would  have  been 
eafily  fupprefs’d  by  his  Prefence,  went  out,  and 
meeting  the  Confpirators  upon  the  great  Stair- 
Cafe,  demanded  the  Reafon  of  that  Infolence, 
which  they  anfwer’d  only  by  feveral  mortal 
Wounds  they  gave  him  t  and  rufhing  forward, 
the  Servants  and  ail  the  Company  that  were 
with  the  Marquis  fled,  except  his  Brother- 
in-law  Don  Francis  de  Alcantara ,  and  two  of 
his  Pages  who  defended  the  Door-way  of  the 
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Drawing-  room,  '  whither  the  Marquis  was  re¬ 
tired  for  fume  time  •,  but  at  length  the  Con- 
fpirators  broke  through,  and  kill’d  the  Marquis, 
his  Brother,  and  the  two  Pages,  who  behav’d 
themfelves  however  very  bravely,  and  defpe- 
rately  wounded  four  of  the  Almagrians  before 
they  fell. 

Then  the  Confpirators  went  out  into  the 
Market-place  again,  declar’d  the  Tyrant  was 
dead,  and  proclaim’d  the  young  Almagro 
Governor  of  Peru  •,  for  all  the  Almagrians 
immediately  affembled,  when  the  Twelve  at¬ 
tack’d  the  Marquis  in  his  Palace,  leaning  his 
Guards  and  preventing  any  Affiftance  coming 
to  him.  They  alio  fecufd  all  the  Horfes  and 
Arms  in  the  City,  and  commanded  all  the 
Inhabitants  that  refufed  to  join  them,  not  to 
ftir  out  of  their  Houles  without  Leave.  They 
alfo  plunder’d  the  Houfes  of  the  Marquis,  of 
his  Brother  Francis  de  Alcantara ,  of  his  Se¬ 
cretary  Pizado ,  and  fome  others  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Pizarrifts ,  wherein  they  found  an  immenfe 
Treafure.  In  the  Marquis’s  Palace  alone,  ’tis 
laid,  they  found  to  the  Value  of  a  Million  of 
Crowns  in  Gold  and  Silver  ^  but  did  not  meddle 
with  the  reft  of  the  Furniture,  leaving  it  Hand¬ 
ing  for  the  Ufe  of  the  young  Almagro ,  whom 
they  carried  thither  after  they  had  proclaim’d 
him  their  Governor. 

Thus  fell  Don  Francis  Pizarro  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  City  of  Lima ,  which  he  had  founded  ten 
or  eleven  Years  before,  and  was  privately  buried 
by  his  Servants,  by  the  young  Almagro' s  Per- 
miftion,  no  Perfon  of  any  Figure  daring  to 
attend  his  Funeral,  left  it  Ihould  give  Offence 
to  the  prevailing  Party  :  And  here  the  SpaniJJj 
Writers  take  an  Opportunity  of  drawing  a 
Parallel  between  thofe  two  celebrated  Adven- 
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Peru,  turers  Don  Francis  Pizarro  and  Don  Diego 
de  Almagro  the  Elder,  who  refembled  each 
other  in  many  Particulars. 

A  Parallel  And  firft  they  obferve,  that  they  were  both 
Pizarro  Safely  born,  and  had  very  mean  Education, 
and  Alma-  neither  of  them  being  able  to  write  or  read. 
gro.  Gomara  relates,  that  Francis  Pizarro  was  the 
Son  ot  Gonzalo  Pizarro ,  a  Captain  in  the 
Province  of  Navarre  ^  that  his  Mother  laid 
him  in  a  Church-Porch,  and  he  fuck’d  a 
Sow  feveral  Days,  till  another  Nurfe  was 
provided  for  him  *  that  when  -he  grew  up, 
he  was  employ’d  in  keeping  Swine,  and  ha¬ 
ving  loft  fome  of  them  one  Day,  was  afraid 
to  return  home  ;  whereupon  he  went  in  the 
Company  of  fome  Strollers  to  Seville ,  where 
he  embark’d  for  the  Indies ;  and  here,  it  feems, 
he  was  inftrumental  in  fixing  a  Spanifh  Colony 
at  Darien ,  attended  Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
in  the  Difcovery  of  the  South-Sea ,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  with  Pedrarias  from  St.  Martfs 
of  Darien  to  Panama ;  and  in  thefe  Expedi¬ 
tions  having  enrich’d  himfelf,  he  took  up  his 
Refidence  at  the  Town  of  Panama ,  where 
Almagro ,  who  had  rais’d  his  Fortune  in  the 
fame  manner,  likewife  refided  ;  and  here  they 
entered  into  that  memorable  Partnerfhip  with 
De  Lugne  the  Prieft,  which  ended  ,in  the 
Reduction  of  that  vaft  Empire  of  Peru ,  where¬ 
in  they  met  with  thofe  inexhauftible  Mines  of 
Gold  and  Silver  that  have  been  already  de- 
fcrib’d,  and  became  the  moft  powerful  Men, 
if  not  Monarchs,  that  ever  appear’d  in  that 
Part  cf  the  World,  and  fuperior  in  Wealth  to 
the  richeft  Princes  of  Europe. 

They  carry  the  Parallel  farther,  and  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  both  Almagro  and  Pizarro  were 
well  advanc’d  in  Years  before  they  undertook 
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this  Enterprize  ;  that  neither  of  them  ever 
married,  but  had  Children  by  their  Indian 
Concubines:  Particularly  they  relate,  that  one 
of  the  Marquis’s  Concubines  was  the  Daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Huana  Capac ,  and  another 
the  Sifter  or  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Atabi- 
lipa  ;  the  laft  of  which  was  baptiz’d,  and  call’d 
Donna  Beatrice. 

They  obferve  alfo,  that  tho’  both  thefe  Ad¬ 
venturers  were  in  their  Lives  fo  immenfly 
rich,  they  left  nothing  behind  them  and  that 
they  were  both  obfcurely  buried  by  their  Ser¬ 
vants.  Give  me  leave  to  obferve  farther,  that 
notwithftanding  all  their  Failings  and  Imper¬ 
fections,  they  muft  be  allow’d  to  be  poflefs’d 
of  fome  very  great  Virtues  •,  fuch  as  Courage, 
Fortitude,  Patience  and  Temperance,  to  a 
very  great  Degree,  or  they  had  never  made 
themfelves  Matters  of  the  Treafures  of  Pern. 
What  Men  would  have  ftruggled  fo  many 
Years  againft  Winds  and  Seas,  endur’d  the 
Extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold,  travers’d  Coun¬ 
tries  almoft  impaffable  and  impenetrable,  and 
that  when  they  were  in  a  manner  totally  de- 
ferted  by  their  People,  if  they  had  not  been 
endu’d  with  more  than  ordinary  Patience  ? 
Tho’  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  this  Virtue 
feems  in  a  manner  common  to  the  Natives  of 
Spain  •,  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  fcarce  any  other 
European  Nation  would  have  perfifted  with 
that  indefatigable  Induftry,  in  profecuting  thefe 
Difcoveries,  and  brought  the  Americans  un¬ 
der  their  Power,  if  the  Spaniards  had  not 
done  it.  It  is  true,  they  had  fome  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  reft  of  Europe ,  in  their  Situation  ; 
not  only  as  they  lay  the  fartheft  Weft  ward 
of  any  Country  in  the  Old  World,  but  that 
their  Climate  had  a  nearer  Refemblance  to 
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that  of  Peru ,  than  the  Countries  of  their  North-  - 
ern  Neighbours,  They  were  alfo  at  that  Time 
the  greateft  Maritime  Powers  in  Europe  •,  but 
ftill  I  afcribe  their  Succefs  more  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  Patience  and  Perfeverance,  and  their  ab- 
ftemious  Way  of  Life,  than  to  all  their  other 
Advantages. 

There  was  one  Thing  thefe  two  Conquerors, 
as  the  Spaniards  flile  them,  too  well  agreed 
in,  and  that  was  their  ill  Ufage  of  the  hof- 
pitable  and  defencelefs  Indians  who  offering 
to  fubmit  to  them,  and  to  become  fubjedt  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain ,  were  neverthelefs  treated 
as  Enemies  and  Slaves,  their  Country  taken 
from  them,  and  their  Perfons  worn  out  and 
deftroy’d  by  cruel  Bondage:,  they  were  com¬ 
pel  I’d  to  carry  Burthens,  to  draw  their  Car¬ 
riages,  dig  the  Mines,  and  put  upon  other  ri¬ 
gorous  and  intolerable  Hard  {hips  j  infomuch, 
that  they  perifh’d  by  Thoufands  and  ten  Thou- 
fands,  and  whole  Countries  became  in  a  man¬ 
ner  depopulated  •,  but  Almagro  appearing  the 
raoft  compaffionate  of  the  two,  obtain’d  the 
Character  of  a  merciful  Prince  amongft  the 
Indians ,  tho’  it  feems  no  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
land  Indians ,  who  carried  his  Baggage,  loft 
their  Lives  in  his  Expedition  to  Chili :  How¬ 
ever  it  came  to  pafs,  the  Life  of  a  Dog,  or 
any  brute  Animal,  appears  to  have  been  more 
valued  than  that  of  an  Indian \  but  this  does 
not  feem  to  be  a  Fault  peculiar  to  thefe  two 
Adventurers,  or  even  to  the  Spaniflo  Nation ; 
for  the  whole  Popiih  World  at  that  time'  were 
taught,  that  Heathens  and  Hereticks  deferv’d 
no  Mercy,  and  indeed  were  not  entitled  to 
enjoy  any  thing  in  this  World,  but  both  their 
Perfons  aad  Eftates  were  the  Property  of  the 
firft  Chriftian  that  could  feize  them,  efpecially 
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if  they  were  authoriz’d  to  do  it  by  the  Pope,  I’eru. 
whofe  Bull  the  Spaniards  had  in  their  Favour : 
Infomuch  that  the  Chridian  Religion,  which 
fhould  have  infpir’d  thefe  Adventurers  with 
Tendernefs  and  Companion,  or  at  lead  have 
taught  them  Jultice  in  their  Commerce  with 
the  World,  was  made  a  Pretence  for  their 
turning  Barbarians,  and  for  all  the  Outrages, 

Cruelty  and  Injuftice  that  Men  could  com¬ 
mit.  Thus  Men  firft  dived  themfelves  of 
their  Humanity,  under  Pretence  of  Zeal  for 
R.eligion,  and  then  make  that  an  Excufe  for 
becomingWolves  and  Tygers,  or,  even  worfe, 
Devourers  of  their  own  Species. 

As  for  their  Generality,  Almagro  is  faid  to 
be  mod  eminent  for  this  Virtue  •,  but  w’hat 
fort  of  Generality  is  that  where  a  Man  only 
didributes  the  Plunder  of  thofe  he  has  robb’d 
and  murder’d,  among  the  Villains  his  Accom¬ 
plices  ? 

But  to  give  the  Devil  his  Due,  before  I  con¬ 
clude  the  Character  of  thefe  two  Adventurers, 
it  mult  be  acknowledg’d,  that  they  were  dili¬ 
gent  in  building  Towns,  planting  Colonies, 
and  introducing  the  Fruits,  the  Hufbandry,  , 
the  Manufactures  of  Europe  in  Peru  *,  we  Hnd 
the  molt  confiderable  Towns  in  South- Ame¬ 
rica  were  founded,  or  at  lead  rebuilt  by  them, 
after  the  Spanijh  manner  •,  fuch  as  Lima , 

Quitto^  Arequippa ,  Cufco ,  La  Plata ,  &c.  But  Towns 
Pizarro  was  much  the  more  confiderable  £oun^e^ 
Planter,  having  aflumed  the  Government  ofrJ  ‘  ar' 
Peru  to  himfelf,  while  he  fent  Almagro  upon 
that  hazardous  Enterprize  againd  Chili ,  in 
which  he  was  in  great  Danger  of  perilhing : 
Probably  Almagro  was  over-reach’d  by  Pi¬ 
zarro ,  when  he  undertook  that  War.  The 
Pizarrifts  imagin’d  they  had  then  happily 
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got  rid  of  him,  and  fhould  never  have  feen 
him  more :  And  tho*  he  had  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  furvive,  and  get  back  to  Cufco ,  they 
never  ceas’d  plotting  againft  him  till  he  fell,  a 
Sacrifice  to  their  Malice  and  Ambition  ^  which 
Piece  of  Barbarity  was  now  retaliated  upon 
them  in  kind,  and  the  Marquis  loft  his  Life 
by  a  Confpiracy  of  the  Almagrians ,  as  old 
Almagro  was  deftroy’d  by  the  Cabals  of  the 
P  tzar  rifts,  which  brings  me  to  refume  the 
Thread  of  the  Peruvian  Hiftory. 

The  Marquis  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  Li¬ 
ma,  Cufco,  and  moft  of  the  principal  Towns, 
declar’d  for  Don  Diego  de  Almagro ,  the  natu¬ 
ral  Son  of  old  Almagro .  Some  Places  how¬ 
ever  refus’d  to  acknowledge  Almagroh  Autho¬ 
rity,  but  expected  the  coming  of  Faca  de 
Caftro  with  the  Emperor’s  Commiffion  in 
which  they  were  encourag’d  by  Pedro  Alvares 
Holguin,  and  other  Generals  and  Officers, 
Friends  to  the  Pizarrifts,  who  afiembled  a 
good  Body  of  Troops,  and  took  Pofieffion  of 
Cufco  again,  which  they  gave  out  they  would 
hold  for  the  Emperor  j  and  declar’d  War 
agaiqft  Almagro.  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  affem- 
bled  another  Body  of  Troops  between  Lima 
and  fthutto,  and  declar’d  alfo  for  the  Empe¬ 
ror  •,  and  thefe  two  Generals  preparing  to 
unite  their  Forces,  Almagro  march’d  out  of 
Lima  at  the  Head  of  fix  hundred  Horfe  and 
Foot  towards  Cufco,  with  an  Intent  to  retake 
Cufco ,  or  give  Battle  to  Pedro  de  Holguin ,  be¬ 
fore  he  ftiould  be  join’d  by  Alonzo  de  Alva¬ 
rado. 

In  the  mean  time,  Faca  de  Caftro  arriving 
in  Quitto,  and  finding  the  Marquis  was  dead, 
declar’d  himfelf  Governor  of  Peru,  by  virtue 
of  the  Emperor’s  Commiffion,  requiring  the 
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Submiffion  of  all  the  Spanijh  Towns,  and  con-  Peru, 
ftituting  fuch  Governors  and  Officers  as  he  faw  1 -v— 
Be ;  particularly  he  authoriz’d  Francis,  de  Ba- 
rionovo  and  Geromino  de  Aliaga ,  to  take  upon 
them  the  Government  of  the  City  of  Lima,  to 
whom  the  Mepthates  immediately  fubmitted,  in 
the  Abfence  of  Almagro ,  who  was  marched 
towards  Cufco ,  as  hath  been  related  j  and  Vac  a 
de  Cafiro  foon  after  arriv’d  in  Perfon  at  Lima, 
and  was  proclaimed  Governor  of  Peru ,  having 
been  joined  in  his  March  from  Quit  to  by 
Alonzo  de  Alvarado  and  Holguin ,  with  their 
Forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Almagro  continuing  his  Almagro 
March  to  Cufco ,  took  Poffeffion  of  that  City,  poffeifes 
and  new  modelled  the  Magiftracy  there:  His 
next  Bufinefs  was  to  furniffi  himfelf  with  a  0  Uj'°' 

Train  of  Artillery,  which  he  call  in  the  Foun- 
deries  there.  Copper  being  plentiful  in  that 
Province:  He  alfo  made  great  Quantities  of 
excellent  Gunpowder*,  and  the  famous  Manco 
Inca ,  who  always  hated  the  Pizarro's  for 
having  imprifon’d  him  and  treated  him  with 
Indignity,  alfo  join’d  the  Almagrians  with  fe- 
veral  thoufands  of  his  Indians. 

But  Almagro  was  unfortunate  in  the  Lofs  of 
his  General  John  de  Rada ,  who  died  on  the 
March  to  Cufco  j  for  the  Command  of  the 
Army -being  afterwards  divided  between  Chrif- 
topher  de  Sotela  and  Garcia  de  Alvarado ,  they 
quarrelled  to  fuch  a  degree  that  Garcia  killed 
Sotela  in  the  Market-place  of  Cufco,  and  had 
laid  a  Defign  to  affaffinate  Almagro  himfelf, 
but  was  kill’d  in  the  Attempt. 

Almagro  afterwards  conftituted  John  Balfa 
the  General  of  his  Forces,  and  Peter  de  Onate 
his  Lieutenant-General}  and  receiving  Advice 
that  the  Governor  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  ad¬ 
vancing. 
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vancing  towards  Cufco ,  he  march’d  out  of  the 
Capital  at  the  Head  of  feven  hundred  Spani¬ 
ards  and  feveral  thoufand  Indians ,  with  a  good 
Train  of  Artillery,  in  order  to  give- the  Go¬ 
vernor  Battle,  if  he  cou’d  not  obtain  equitable 
Conditions  for  himfelf  and  his  Friends  j  and 
receiving  Advice,  that  the  Governor  was  not 
many  Leagues  diftant  from  him,  he  difpatch’d 
Lopez  de  Tdiaqusz  and  James  Nunez  to  repre- 
fent  to  him  how  eminently  and  fuccefsfully  his 
Father  had  ferv’d  the  Crown  of  Spain ,  and  how 
unjuftly  and  treacheroufly  the  Pizarro’s  had 
dealt  with  him  in  ufurping  the  Government  of 
Cufco  and  New  Toledo,  which  his  Majefty  had 
conferr’d  on  him  5  that  he  was  determin’d  to 
ferve  the  King  with  the  fame  Fidelity  his  Fa¬ 
ther  had  done,  and  hop’d  the  Governor  would 
not  efpoufe  the  Party  of  Pizarro*s ,  whofe  Op- 
preffions  and  Difloyalty  were  fo  notorious. 

The  Commanding-Officers  alfo  fent  Letters 
to  Vaca  deCaflro,  complaining  of  his  Partiality 
in  rejecting  their  Services,  [as  if  they  oppos’d 
their  Soveraign,  affirming  that  the  King  had 
not  more  loyal  Subjects  in  Peru  than  they 
werej  and  defiring  that  all  Mifunderftandings 
might  be  amicably  adjufted,  that  they  might 
unite  their  Forces  in  the  Service  of  their  King 
and  Country :  And,  laftly,  it  was  propos’d  that 
Almagro  might  continue  to  command  in  Cufco , 
the  Capital  of  Peru,  Toledo  being  his  Father’s 
Government^  and  the  Governor  ffiould  com¬ 
mand  in  Lima ,  the  Capital  of  New  Cafiile, 
till  the  King’s  Pleafure  was  known. 

But  Vaca  de  Cafiro ,  inftead  of  treating  above 
Board  with  Almagro ,  endeavour’d  privately  to 
corrupt  his  Officers,  and  induce  them  to  defert 
him  $  which  Almagro  difcovering,  both  Par¬ 
ties  prepar’d  for  Battle,  and  drew  up  their 
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Troops  in  the  Vale  of  Chapas:  Thefe  little  P-ra. 
Armies  were  both  compos’d  of  Veteran  Offi- 
cers  and  Soldiers:  The  Governor  had  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  point  of  Numbers,  his  Troops  con¬ 
fiding  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards  belides  In¬ 
dians ,  and  Almagro’?,  of  five  hundred  Spani¬ 
ards  but  then  the  latter  had  the  Advantage  of 
a  Train  of  Artillery  and  of  the  Ground,  and 
would  probably  have  gained  the  Vibtory,  if  all 
his  Officers  had  been  true  to  him  ;  for  his  Ar¬ 
tillery  was  fo  pointed,  that  the  Enemy  could 
not  approach  his  Camp  on  any  Side  without 
confiderable  Lofs :  However,  to  his  Amaze¬ 
ment,  when  the  great  Guns  were  fired  they 
did  no  manner  of  Execution,  and  the  Enemy 
advanced  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Artillery }  whereupon  Almagro  rode  up  to 
Pedro  de  Candia ,  who  commanded  the  great 
Guns,  and  fufpefting  Treachery  killed  him 
with  his  own  Hands-,  and  levelling  one  of  the 
Cannon  himfelf  cut  off  a  whole  Rank  of  the 
Governor’s  Troops,  putting  them  in  fome 
diforder.  But  the  Enemy  were  now  advanced 
too  near  his  Train  of  Artillery  to  fuffer  from 
them,  and  his  Men  had  quitted  the  Ground, 
where  they  were  fo  advantageoufly  drawn  up 
to  meet  the  Enemy,  which  occafion’d  the  Lofs 
of  the  B'.ttle,  tho’  it  was  fcught  with  great 
Obftinacy  till  two  Hours  within  Night  j  when 
Almagro  finding  his  Troops  over-power’d  re-  Almagro 
tir’d  out  of  the  Field  with  Manco  Inca ,  and  defeated 
three  or  four  Spamjh  Officers,  intending  to at  Cbu?a'c- 
have  taken  Refuge  in  the  Mountains  with  the 
Inca  and  his  Indians ,  till  he  fhould  meet  with 
a  favourable  Opportunity  of  recovering  his  Go¬ 
vernment  *,  but  taking  Cufco  in  his  Way,  with 
a  Defign  to  carry  off  his  Treafure,  and  fuch 
of  his  Effedls  as  would  have  been  molt  ufeful 
Vol.  XXIX.  F  f  f  to 
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to  him  in  his  Exile,  the  very  Men  in  whofe 
Hands  Almagro  had  put  the  Government  of 
that  City,  hearing  he  had  loft  the  Battle,  ap¬ 
prehended  him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
victorious  Governor,  to  make  their  own  Peace 
with  him  ;  and  young  Almagro ,  who  was  not 
much  above  twenty  Years  of  Age,  was  for¬ 
mally  try’d,  condemn’d,  and  executed  in  the 
fame  Place,  and  much  in  the  fame  Manner 
his  Father  had  been  •  and  was  afterwards  bu¬ 
ried  by  the  Friars  of  the  Convent 'of  Merced , 
in  the  fame  Grave  with  his  Father,  having 
obtained  a  much  greater  Character  for  his 
Humanity,  Parts  and  Education,  tho5  his 
ConduCt  and  Experience  in  War  could  not  be 
fuppos’d  equal  to  his  Father’s  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  unfortunate  he  was  fo  young  and  unex¬ 
perienced,  and  confequently  had  fo  little  In¬ 
fluence  and  Command  of  his  Troops,  every 
Officer  almoft  imagining  he  merited  the  chief 
Command  in  the  Army,  and  that  Almagro 
was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  taking  his 
Part ;  while  others  were  contriving  to  purchafe 
their  own  Peace  by  betraying  their  General: 
This  is  frequently  the  Cafe  of  Malecontents, 
they  all  afpire  to  be  Commanders,  and  none 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  obey  their  fupe- 
rior  Officers  any  further  than  they  fee  fit,  ef- 
pecially  where  they  find  them  young  and  un¬ 
experienced  j  and  this  being  the  Cafe  of  Al- 
magro ,  tho’  he  is  allow’d  to  have  been  a  gal¬ 
lant  Man,  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  ill 
Succels :  Nor  had  the  Governor  more  Com¬ 
panion  on  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  than  on 
their  Commander,  giving  fcarce  any  Quarter 
in  the  Field,  and  hanging  up  thofe  few  that 
were  made  Prifoners  5  fo  that  die  Party  of 
Almagro  was  now  totally  extirpated,  and  never 
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heard  of  more.  Whereupon  the  Governor  Peru, 
difmis’d  moft  of  his  Forces,  and  apply’d  him- 
felf  with  all  imaginable  Diligence  to  the  regu-  Vaca  de 
lating  the  Civil  Government  \  and  particularly  Cajiro 
he  order’d  the  Tambo’s,  or  Magazines  upon  reguIates 
the  great  Roads  to  be  ftor’d  with  Provifions  Govern- 
for  the  Conveniency  of  Travellers,  prohibiting  ment. 
the  Spaniards  to  quarter  upon  the  Indians ,  as 
they  had  hitherto  done  in  their  Journies  and 
Expeditions,  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Natives  where 
they  came.  He  alfo  endeavour’d  the  Con- 
verfion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
and  prevail’d  with  the  Inca  Paulla  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  giving  him  the  Name  of  Chriflopher  : 

He  alfo  ere&ed  Schools  in  feveral  Towns, 
ordering  the  Sons  of  the  Caciques  and  Caraca’s 
to  be  educated  there,  and  inftrudted  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion :  He  com¬ 
manded  the  Spaniards  alfo  to  ufe  their  Indian 
Servants  with  Humanity,  and  not  to  opprefs 
or  abufe  any  Indian  whatever.  Whereupon 
the  Indians ,  who  had  fled  to  the  Mountains 
many  of  them,  return’d  and  dwelt  in  Cufcoy 
Lima ,  and  other  Spanijh  Towns,  under  the 
Protection  of  the  Government.  He  alfo  re¬ 
gulated  the  Diftribution  of  the  Lands  and 
Indians  which  had  been  made  very  extravagant¬ 
ly,  and  reftor’d  many  of  the  Indian  Lords 
their  Lands  and  Vaflals,  checking  the  Licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  Soldiery,  and  advifing  them 
to  marry,  and  apply  themfelves  to  Traffick, 
or  fome  honeft  Employments,  and  not  fpend 
their  whole  Time  in  Gaming  and  Exceflfes, 
and  opprefling  the  poor  Indians  to  maintain 
their  Extravagances,  as  was  frequently  the 
Pradtice  of  the  firft  Conquerors  ^  by  which  he 
engag’d  the  Affedtions  of  the  Indians ,  but 
made  himlelf  a  great  many  Enemies  among 
U  F  f  f  2  Che 
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Peru,  the  Adventurers  and  military  Men,  who  came 
into  Peru  with  no  other  View  but  to  advance 
their  Fortunes,  and  live  at  Difcretion  among 
the  Natives,  whom  they  look’d  upon  as  made 
only  to  be  fubfervient  to  their  Pleafures.  He 
alfo  enquir'd  into  the  Conduct  of  the  King’s 
Officers,  whom  he  obferv’d  had  amafs’d  to¬ 
gether  monflrous  Eflates,  by  opprefling  the 
Indium ,  and  defrauding  the  Crown. 

Gonzalo  Gonzalo  Pizarro  arriving  at  Cujco  while  thefe 
Pizarro  Regulations  were  making,  found  abundance 
a  Male-  of  Malecontents  there,  who  being  us’d  to  live 
content,  at  large,  and  treat  the  Natives  as  their  Slaves, 

*  were  not  eaflly  reftrain’d  from  their  former 
Practices  ;  and  looking  upon  himfelf  as  very 
much  wrong’d,  by  Vac  a  de  C  a  ft  rtfs  affuming 
the  Government,  which  he  apprehended  be¬ 
long’d  to  him  as  his  Brother’s  Succeffor,  he 
aflociated  with  the  Malecontents  there,  and, 
’tis  faid,  had  form’d  a  Defign  of  depofmg,  if 
not  affaflinating  the  Governor  at  that  time, 
of  which  Vac  a  de  Cafiro  having  fome  Intima¬ 
tion,  order’d  Pizarro  immediately  to  refort 
to  the  Province  of  Los  Charcas ,  where  his 
Effate  lay,  and  not  ftir  from  thence :  And 
Pizarro  not  being  then  in  a  Condition  to  dis¬ 
pute  his  Commands,  obey’d  them,  and  the 
more  readily  as  he  underftood  there  were  feveral 
rich  Silver  Mines  lately  difcover’d  in  thofe 
Lands,  in  the  working  and  improving  where¬ 
of  Gonzalo  employ’d  himfelf,  till  he  found 
a  better  Opportunity  of  putting  his  ambitious 
Projects  in  Execution,  which  happen’d  not 
long  after. 

Thus  Vaca  de  Caftro  made  fome  Attempts 
towards  relieving  the  poor  Indians  from  the 
Oppreflions  of  his  Countrymen  the  Spaniards ; 
but  flill  grievous  Complaints  daily  came  over 
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to  Spain  of  their  being  deftroy’d  in  the  Mines,  Peru, 
and  other  rigorous  Services  ;  and  particularly  u 
by  their  being  remov’d  out  of  their  native  Air  c°ml 
and  Climate,  which  occafion’d  the  Death  of  §;il  of  the 
multitudes,  while  the  Women  and  Children  Oppref- 
in  thofe  Countries  from  whence  their  Hufbands ilonsof  the 
and  Fathers  were  taken  and  carried  to  the  Ind:an-" 
Mines,  perifh’d  by  thoufands,  having  no 
care  taken  for  their  Subfiftence,  infomuch  that 
if  was  truely  reprefented  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
that  the  Weft-Indies  would  in  a  fhort  time  be 
depopulated,  if  a  Stop  was  not  put  to  thefe 
Outrages :  And  thereupon  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  caufed  certain  Orders  to  be  drawn  Orders  to 
up,  which  he  requir’d  fhould  be  ftridtly  ob- 
ferved  in  America  under  fevere  Penalties :  Qnev_ 
Some  of  the  principal  whereof  were,  “  That  ances. 

“  the  Indians  fhould  not  be  compel’d  to  carry 
“  Burthens,  or  dig  in  the  Mines,  or  be  em- 
“  ploy’d  in  Buildings,  or  carried  out  of  their 
“  refpettive  Countries,  tho*  they  were  really 
“  Slaves  :  And  that  none  fhould  wrongfully 
“  be  made  Slaves,  the  Mafter  was  oblig’d  to 
“  carry  his  Servants  before  a  Magiftrate,  to 
“  be  examin’d,  before  he  fhould  ufe  them  as 
fuch  (for  it  feems,  part  of  the  Indians  were 
“  Slaves  to  the  great  Lords,  or  Caciques, 

“  before  the  Spanifh  Conqueft  ;  and  where 
te  an  Eftate  was  allotted  to  a  Spaniard ,  he 
“  became  the  Proprietor  of  all  the  Slaves 
“  upon  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Lands.)  It  was 
tc  alfo  provided,  •  that  the  Indians  might  be 
“  Proprietors  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  as 
“  well  as  the  Spaniards ,  and  be  allow’d  to  fell 
“  their  Goods  in  the  Markets  for  the  belt 
“  Price  they  could  get ;  and  that  every  Spa- 
niard,  who  had  an  Eftate,  fhould  take  care 
the  Indians  upon  it  were  inftrudled  in  the 
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Peru.  «c  Chriflian  Religion.  It  was  alfo  ordain’d, 
that  the  Vifitors  who  were  deputed  to  redrefs 
the  Grievances  of  the  Indians ,  fhould  repair 
in  Perfon  to  their  refpeftive  Towns,  and 
“  not  fend  Commiflioners  thither,  with  a 
“  great  many  other  Regulations  in  Favour  of 
“  the  Indians”  The  Emperor  alfo  refolv’d 
to  fend  over  a  Governor  to  Peru ,  who  fhould 
fee  thefe  Orders  duely  executed,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  made  choice  of  Blafco  Nunez  Vela , 
who  arriv’d  at  Panama  in  the  Year  1 544  ; 
and  meeting  with  leveral  Spaniards  there,  who 
had  raifed  great  Sums  by  the  Sale  of  Indians 
to  the  Mines  in  Peru ,  he  order’d  them  to  be 
profecuted,  and  the  Money  they  had  made 
to  put  the  by  this  kind  of  Traffick  to  be  feiz’d.  He 
gu!  at  ions  a^°  re^eas’d  fuch  Indians  as  had  been  brought 
in  Execu-  thither  out  of  Peru ,  and  oblig’d  the  Comman- 
tion.  ders  of  Ships  to  carry  them  back  again  :  And 
to  fet  a  good  Example  when  he  arriv’d  in 
Peru,  he  would  not  fuffer  his  Baggage  to  be 
carried  by  Indians ,  but  on  Mules  •,  and  when 
he  was  inform’d  there  were  not  Mules  fuffici- 
ent,  he  order’d  that  fuch  Indians  as  were 
employ’d  fhould  carry  but  moderate  Burthens, 
and  be  paid  for  their  Labour,  with  which  the 
Indians  were  extremely  pleafed  ;  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards  immediately  took  a  Prejudice  againft 
the  Vice-roy  for  infilling  on  thefe  Regulations, 
and  began  to  grow  very  mutinous,  pretending 
their  Indians  were  their  Property  as  much  as 
any  other  Part  of  their  Eftates,  and  they 
might  ufe  them  as  they  pleas’d  ;  nor  was  it 
poffible  to  work  their  Mines,  or  to  build  and 
improve  their  Plantations  but  by  their  Labour, 
which  they  reprefented  to  the  new  Vice-roy, 
and  defired  he  would  fufpend  the  Execution 
of  thefe  Ordinances ,  but  the  Vice-roy  anfwer’d, 

they 
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they  rnuft  petition  the  Court  of  Spain  if  they  Peru- 
expedited  any  Alteration  in  them  j  and  in  the 
mean  time,  as  he  had  promifed  his  Majefty, 
he  was  refolved  to  fee  them  put  in  Execution  j 
And  when  fome  of  the  Caciques,  or  Indian 
Lords,  complain’d  that  their  Vafials  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  Spaniards ,  he  order’d  them 
to  be  fet  at  Liberty,  telling  the  Caciques,  that 
it  was  the  King’s  Pleafure  they  fhould  be 
treated  as  Subjedls,  and  not  as  Slaves. 

This  Conduct  fo  enrag’d  the  Spaniards ,  that 
moft  of  the  great  Towns  appear’d  ripe  for  an 
Infurredlion  ;  even  the  capital  City  of  Lima 
made  fome  Difficulty  to  permit  the  Vice-roy 
to  enter  within  their  Walls,  and  when  they  did 
think  fit  to  receive  him,  were  guilty  of  very 
rude  and  threatning  Language,  and  he  found 
an  Infcription  in  the  Room  where  he  was  about 
to  fit  down  to  Dinner,  of  the  following  Tenor  ; 

I  will  take  the  Life  of  him  who  comes  to  take 
away  my  Eftate  however,  the  Perfon  being 
difcover’d  who  wrote  it,  he  forgave  him : 

But  the  Difaffedtion  appear’d  almoft  univerfal  \  A  Con- 
the  Spaniards  being  determin’d  not  to  fubmit  Fpirac>' 
to  the  new  Regulations,  fent  Deputies  from  3 

all  the  great  Towns  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro  at 
La  Plata ,  defiring  he  would  be  their  Protedlor, 
and  deliver  them  from  the  Oppreffions  of  the 
Vice-roy,  as  they  call’d  them  •,  and  that  they 
might  have  a  Pretence  to  affemble  in  Arms, 
they  declar’d  War  againft  Manco  Inca ,  who 
was  afiembling  an  Army  of  Indians ,  as  they 
gave  out,  to  befiege  Cufco  again. 

Pizarro ,  pleas’d  to  find  the  Spaniards  fo  Gonzan 

well  inclin’d  to  him,  amafs’d  all  the  Treafure  fflff 

he  could  get  at  the  Mines  of  Pot  oft ,  which  the  Head 

were  then  newly  open’d,  and  came  to  Cufco  \  °F  the 

where  having  confuted  his  Friends,  he  beat Ma!ecoa' 
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his  Drams,  and  lifted  two  or  three  hundred 
Spaniards  in  his  Service  •,  and  having  conftituted 
Francis  de  Caraval  his  Major-General,  re- 
folved  to  march  to  Lima ,  under  Pretence  of 
petitioning  the  Vice-roy  in  Behalf  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Towns,  to  fufpend  the  putting  in  Execution 
the  new  Regulations  }  and  prevail’d  on  the 
Magiftrates  of  Cufco  to  conftitute  him  Chief- 
Juft  ice  of  Peru ,  by  colour  of  which  Office  he 
affum’d  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Province, 
as  well  as  the  Command  of  the  Militia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Manco  Inca ,  who  was 
always  an  Enemy  to  the  Pizarro’s,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  infolent  Treatment  of  him  when 
they  had  him  in  their  Power,  fent  one  of  the 
Spaniards ,  who  had  Red  to  him  for  Refuge 
after  the  Defeat  of  Almagro ,  to  acquaint  the 
Vice-roy  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  Field 
againfl:  Gonzalo  Pizarro>  and  would  ferve  the 
Court  of  Spain  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power  • 
with  which  Meffage  the  Vice-roy  was  extremely 
pleas’d,  looking  upon  it  as  a  great  Point 
gain’d  to  have  the  Natives  in  his  Intereft : 
But  there  happening  a  Quarrel  about  this 
time  between  one  of  thofe  refugee  Spaniards  in 
the  Mountains  and  the  Inca  as  they  were  play¬ 
ing  at  Bowls,  the  Spaniard  beat  out  the  Inca* s 
Brains  with  a  Bowl  •,  whereupon  the  Indians 
fell  upon  the  remaining  five  Spaniards ,  and 
kill’d  them  every  Man.  And  now  Manco 
Inca  being  dead,  the  Vice-roy  was  depriv’d 
of  that  Affiftance  he  might  have  expected 
from  thofe  Indians  in  the  Mountains,  who 
had  hitherto  preferv’d  their  Liberties. 

The  Vice-roy  was  ftill  more  unfortunate  in 
having  a  Mifunderftanding  with  the  four 
Judges  of  the  royal  Court  that  came  over  from 
Spain  with  him  to  adminifter  the  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment. 
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rernment.  Thefe  Gentlemen  carry’d  their  Peru. 
Refentment  fo  far,  that  they  actually  favour’d 
the  Caufe  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  5  and  when  the 
Vice-roy  would  have  raifed  Forces  againft 
Pizarro ,  they  oppos’d  it,  and  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  make  the  Vice  roy  Prifoner,  who  The 
efcap’d  from  them  however  to  the  City  of  Vice;r0)r 
Quitto,  where  he  was  join’d  by  fome  hun-  but 
dreds  of  loyal  Spaniards :  Pizarro  receiving  efcapes. 
Advice  that  the  Vice-roy  had  been  forc’d  to 
fiy  from  Lima ,  immediately  advanc’d  thither 
with  his  Army,  where  he  put  to  death  or 
imprifon’d  all  who  were  not  in  his  Intereft, 
and  prevail’d  on  the  Judges  to  fign  a  Com-  Pizarro 
million,  conftituting  him  Governor  of  Peru.  ufurPs  the 
After  which  he  difpatch’d  ‘Tejada,  the  Judge 
mod  devoted  to  his  Caufe,  into  Spain ,  to  perUt 
give  a  favourable  Account  of  his  Condudt, 
and  reprefent  that  he  was  in  a  manner  com- 
pel’d  to  take  the  chief  Command  upon  him, 
and  had  accepted  it  with  no  other  View  than 
to  ferve  his  Majefty,  and  prevent  a  general 
Revolt,  which  he  fuggefted  was  very  near 
effected  by  the  Vice-roy’s  rigorous  Admini- 
flration. 

Pizarro  alfo  proceeded  to  feize  all  the  Ships 
upon  the  Coaft,  whereby  he  became  Matter 
of  the  South-Sea ,  and  put  in  new  Governors 
and  Magiftrates  in  the  chief  Towns,  difcard- 
ing  fome  and  hanging  up  others  who  had  ap¬ 
pear’d  for  the  Vice-roy,  making  the  Civil 
Powers  fubmit  to  the  Military,  or  a&ing 
without  their  Concurrence  whenever  he  faw 
fit :  To  maintain  his  Forces,  he  exacted  of 
the  Spaniards  a  third  Part  of  all  the  ‘  Rents 
or  Tributes  they  receiv’d  from  the  vaflal  In¬ 
dians  \  feiz’d  the  Gold  and  Silver  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  and  apply’d  it  to  the  fame  Ufes 
Vol.  XXIX.  G  g  g  and 
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and  by  his  Cruelty  in  murdering  and  deftroy- 
ing  thofe  who  appear'd  to  have  any  Remains 
of  Loyalty  left,  it  was  evident  he  defign’d 
to  caff  off  ail  Dependence  cn  the  Crown  of 
Stain,  and  become  the  foie  Soveraign  of  the 
Empire  cf  Peru. 

Having  conftituted  Macbiaco  his  Admiral, 
he  commanded  him  to  attack  the  City  of 
Panama,  and  take  ail  the  Shipping  he  found 
in  that  Bay  $  which  Orders  were  punctually 
executed,  and  Macbiaco  now  commanded  a 
Fleet  of  twenty-fix  Sail.  He  had  alfo  a  good 
Number  cf  Land-men  on  Board,  and  with 
thefe  Soldiers  committed  great  Outrages  in 
the  Town  of  Panama,  tho'  the  Governor  had 
affembled  fix  or  feven  hundred  Soldiers  to 
defend  that  Place. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pizarro  having  divided 
his  Land  Forces,  detach’d  Part  of  them  under 
his  General  Carvajal,  to  the  City  of  Plata , 
and  the  Southern  Provinces,  where  he  under- 
itood  Centeno  and  fome  other  loyal  Gentle¬ 
men  had  declar’d  for  the  King,  and  cut  off 
feveral  of  his  Adherents  j  and  with  the 
other  Part  of  his  Forces  he  purfued  the  Vice¬ 
roy  to  'ij.itto ,  who  being  join’d  by  Bebalca- 
zar,  had  collected  a  Body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Men,  with  whom  he  defended  him- 
felf  bravely  againfl  all  the  Stratagems  of 
Pizarro  for  fome  time  ;  but  his  Officers 
proving  treacherous,  he  was  at  length  defeated 
and  kill'd  in  an  Engagement  on  the  19th  of 
January  1 546,  near  the  Walls  of  Quit  to. 
Pizarro's  General,  Carbajal,  was  no  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  difperfing 
the  Loyal ifts  there,  and  forcing  Centeno  their 
General  to  fly  the  Country  ;  after  which  he 
plunder’d  the  City  of  La  Plata ,  and  put  to 

death 
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death  many  of  thofe  that  had  appear’d  for  the  Peru. 
King.  And  now  Pizarro  finding  there  were 
no  Enemies  left  in  Peru  that  durft  oppofe  him, 
difmifs’d  Part  of  his  Forces,  and  return’d  to 
Lima  in  Triumph,  looking  upon  himfelf  as 
foie  Monarch  of  South-  America,  and  was 
flatter’d  as  fuch  by  his  Party  ;  whereupon  he 
made  Plinojofa  Admiral  of  the  South-Sea ,  and 
commanded  his  Fleet  to  fail  again  to  the  Bay 
of  Panama ,  where  the  Admiral  landed  his 
Men,  and  fent  a  EJtetachment  crofs  the  Ifihmus , 
under  the  Command  of  Ferdinando  Alexia, 
and  furpris’d  Noytbre  de  Dios ,  fo  that  Hinojofa  d‘ 
was  in  a  manger  Matter  of  the  North  and  poffeffes 
South-  Sea ,  or  at  leaft  was  in  a  Condition  to  himfelf 
prevent  any  Supplies  being  fent  to  the  Afiift-  of  Panama 
ance  of  the  Royalifts  either  from  Old  or  Tn&Dios' 
New  Spain. 

Pizarro,  however,  apprehenfive  that  the  pizarro 
Times  might  turn,  thought  it  expedient  to  applies  to 
keep  fair  with  the  Court  of  Spain ,  and  pre-  thfe „Courc 
tend  at  leaft  that  he  had  no  Thoughts  of°  ^ atn ' 
tlfcrowing  off  his  Allegiance,  and  acfting  in¬ 
dependently  of  his  Soveraign :  He  difpatch’d 
Laurence  de  Aldana  therefore  to  Old  Spain ,  as 
commifiion’d  from  all  the  Cities  and  Towns 
of  Peru ,  to  petition  that  he  ( Pizarro )  might 
be  continu’d  their  Governor,  and  that  his 
Majefty  would  fend  them  a  Pardon  for  all 
that  was  paft ;  on  which  Conditions  they  pro¬ 
mis’d  to  make  good  whatever  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  of  the  King’s  Treafure,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  confiderable  Sum  as  a  free  Gift  to  his 
Majefty. 

The  Spanifh  Miniftry  having  been  already 
acquainted  with  Qonzalo  Pizarro  s  Ufurpation, 
gave  all  Peru  for  loft,  till  the  Arrival  of  Al¬ 
ima  5  for  tho*  it  was  propos’d  in  the  Council 
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Peru,  of  Spain  to  fubdue  that  Ufurper  by  Force,  yet 
w the  Difficulty  of  fending  an  Army  into  that 
remote  Part  of  the  World  fufficient  for  fuch 
an  Enterprize,  made  that  Advice  look’d  upon 
as  impradticable.  But  laying  hold  of  thefe 
Overtures  made  them  by  Pizarro  and  the 
chief  Towns  of  Peru ,  it  was  refolv’d  to  fend 
The  over  Gafca ,  a  fubtil  Lawyer,  with  the  Title 
Proficient  0nly  of  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Court  j  but 

t<Tp7r/ent  ^  P°wers  t0  a(^  as  fo°uld  judge 

moft  for  the  Advantage  of  the  Government 
when  he  arriv’d  there.  This  Gentleman  was 
authoriz’d  to  grant  a  general  Pardon  to  all 
Delinquents,  or  to  as  many  as  he  faw  fit  j  to 
promife  to  repeal  thofe  Ordinances  which  pro¬ 
hibited  their  enflaving  the  Indians ,  or  levying 
Money  upon  them  j  to  confirm  all  Men  in 
their  Poffeffions,  however  wrongfully  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  and  to  conftitute  Pizarro  himfelf  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Peru,  if  that  rich  Province  could  not 
be  recover’d  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  any 
other  Means ;  for  as  fome  obferv’d  in  the 
Council  of  Spain ,  It  were  better  to  let  the 
Devil  be  Vice-roy  than  the  Crown  Jhould  lofe 
fo  invaluable  a  Prize  as  Peru  appear’d  to  be 
about  this  Time,  when  the  inexhauftible  Mines 
of  Potofi  were  difcover’d :  And  fuch  a  Con¬ 
fidence  had  the  Court  of  Spain  in  the  Loyalty 
and  Dexterity  of  Gafca ,  that  they  did  not  only 
confer  on  him  an  unlimited  Authority  in  Peru , 
but  all  Vice-roys,  Governors,  Magiflrates, 
Generals  and  Officers  in  America  were  com¬ 
manded  to  fupport  him  and  obey  his  Orders. 
He  carried  alfo  Letters  of  various  kinds  from 
his  Majefty  to  Pizarro ,  to  be  fent  or  fupprefs’d 
The  Court  as  the  Prefident  fhould  judge  proper  on  his 
wheedle  Arrival  in  America  ;  in  one  of  which  the 
Pizarro.  Emperor  tells  that  Ufurper,  that  he  ftill 

confided 
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confided  in  his  Loyalty,  and  was  not  offend-  pera- 
ed  at  any  of  the  Meafures  he  had  taken.  v  J 

The  Prefident  Gafca  arriving  at  Cartagena , 
in  Terra-Firma ,  receiv’d  Advice  there  that 
Nombre  de  Dios  was  poffefs’d  by  a  Garrifon 
commanded  by  Ferdinando  Mexia ,  whom 
Hinojofa ,  Pizarro’s  Admiral,  had  fent  thither. 
However,  the  Prefident  proceeded  in  his 
Voyage  to  Nombre  de  Dios ,  and  fo  cunningly 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  good  Opinion  of 
Mexia ,  that  he  agreed  to  defert  Pizarro’s 
Service,  and  hold  that  Place  for  his  Soveraign 
the  Emperor  ;  and  coming  afterwards  to 
Panama  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1546,  he  Pizarro’s 
prevail’d  on  Hinojofa  the  Admiral  and  the  A^np|^,t 
whole  Fleet  to  revolt  from  Pizarro  and  de-  *"volt  “ 
clare  for  his  Majefty.  Gafca. 

Affairs  fucceeding  thus  far  to  the  Prefi- 
dent’s  Wifh,  he  difpatch’d  Paniagua,  a 
Gentleman  of  great  Penetration  and  Addrefs, 
to  Lima  with  a  Letter  from  the  Emperor  and 
another  from  himfelf  to  Pizarro. 

The  Emperor  in  his  Letter  tells  Pizarro^he 
that  having  been  inform’d  of  the  Commotions  to s 
that  had  happen’d  in  Peru  by  the  late  Vice-  pjzano 
roy’s  putting  the  Ordinances  too  rigoroufly  in 
Execution,  and  believing  that  whatever  had 
been  done  by  Pizarro  and  his  Adherents  was 
intended  for  his  Majefly’s  Service,  he  had 
difpatch’d  the  Lieutenant  Gafca,  in  Quality 
of  Prefident,  with  full  Power  and  Inftru&ions 
to  put  an  End  to  the  Divifions  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  there,  and  to  do  whatever  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Improvement  of  thofe  Provinces 
and  the  Welfare  of  his  Subjects,  whether 
Planters  or  Natives,  requiring  Pizarro  to 
affifl  him  in  whatever  the  Prefident  fhould 
judge  proper  for  his  Majefty’s  Service,  con¬ 
cluding. 
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Peru,  eluding,  that  his  Majefty  would  ever  remem- 
ber  the  Services  that  he  and  his  Brother  the 
Marquis  had  done  to  the  Advantage  of  their 
Children  and  Families. 

Gafca  s  The  Prefid'ent,  in  his  Letter  to  Pizarro 
a^°>  ^eems  to  the  Blame  of  the  late  In- 
furredions  on  the  Vice-roy,  and  fays,  his 
Majefty  believ’d  that  their  Oppofition  to  the 
Vice-roy  did  not  proceed  from  any  Motive 
to  Difobedience  or  Diflervice  to  his  Majefty, 
but  merely  from  a  Principle  of  Self-preferva- 
tion,  which  induc’d  them  to  oppofe  that 
Severity  the  Vice-roy  ufed  in  the  Execution 
of  the  new  Laws :  That  the  King  had  there¬ 
fore  fent  him  to  quiet  the  Minds  of  the  People 
by  a  Revocation  of  thofe  Laws,  and  to  pub- 
lifh  a  general  Pardon  for  all  Offences  of  what 
kind  foever:  And  laftly,  to  take  the  Opinion 
and  Direction  of  the  People  of  the  Country 
concerning  the  Methods  that  were  moft  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  Advancement  of  Religion., 
and  the  common  Good  and  Welfare  of  the 
Inhabitants.  Wherefore  he  entreated  Pizarro 
that  he  would  confider  thefe  Things,  and  like 
a  Gentleman  and  loyal  Subjed,  and  with  that; 
Affedion  and  Good-will  which  he  had  fhew’d 
for  the  Welfare  of  his  Country,  fincerely  yield 
Obedience  to  his  Majefty,  and  comply  with 
his  Commands,  who  had  fo  favourably  in¬ 
terpreted  his  Adions,  acquitting  him  of  Re¬ 
bellion  and  Difloyalty. 

Then  he  advifes  Pizarro  not  to  flatter  him- 
felf  with  an  Opinion  that  he  was  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed  as  to  be  able  to  refill  the  Forces  of  fo 
great  a  Prince  as  his  Soveraign  the  Emperor 
was,  who  compell’d  the  Grand  Signior  to 
retire  from  Vienna  when  he  was  at  the  Head 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  Men,  and  had 

obtain’d 
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obtain’d  fo  many  memorable  Victories  over  Peru, 
the  Infidels  and  the  reft  of  his  Enemies.  "V— J' 

When  thefe  Letters  were  read  in  the  U~ 
furper’s  Council,  fome  were  for  receiving  the 
Prefident  and  accepting  the  Terms  that'  were 
offer’d  immediately,  obferving  that  the  Court 
of  Spain  had  granted  every  thing  they  de¬ 
manded,  as  a  Revocation  of  the  Ordinances, 
a  general  Pardon,  and  a  Confirmation  of  their 
Eftates  and  Poffeffions.  But  others,  infpir’d- 
with  Ambition,  or  dreading  the  Vengeance 
they  knew  was  due  to  their  Crimes,  reprefent- 
ed,  that  if  the  Prefident  was  once  admitted, 
he  would  foon  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  Affec¬ 
tions  of  the  People,  and  difpole  of  them  and 
their  Fortunes  at  Pleafure,  and  therefore  urg’d 
that  it  was  neither  politick  nor  fafe  to  admit 
the  Prefident  amongft  them.  In  the  mean 
time  Paniagua ,  Gafca’s  Agent,  found  means  Gafias 
to  feel  the  Pulfe  of  the  principal  Citizens  of  Agent  pre- 
Lima ,  who  feem’d  ready  to  defert  the  Ufur-  cTdzens2 
per  as  foon  as  they  had  an  Opportunity.  0f  Lima. 
They  were  weary  of  his  Oppreflions  and  for a 
arbitrary  Dominion,  who  had  of  late  given  Revolt* 
the  Reins  to  his  Pafiions,  putting  feveral  con- 
fiderable  Men  to  death,  feiz’d  their  Poffeffions, 
and  made  free  with  their  Wives  and  Daugh¬ 
ters.  Underftanding  therefore  from  Pania¬ 
gua,  that  a  Pardon  was  offer’d  them,  and 
whatever  elfe  they  had  demanded,  they  found 
means  to  affure  this  Agent  that  they  were 
ready  to  return  to  their  Duty,  notwithftanding 
Pizarro  had  threatened  that  Agent  to  put  him 
to  death  as  foon  as  he  arriv’d,  if  he  tamper’d 
with  any  of  the  Citizens :  Nor  was  the  Revolt 
of  the  Fleet,  which  Paniagua  inform’d  them 
of,  one  of  the  lead  Motives  that  induc’d  them 
to  make  their  Submiffion  to  his  Majefty. 

Pizarro , 
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Peru.  Pizarro ,  ftill  ignorant  of  this  general  Dif- 

affection,  tho’  it  was  a  Secret  to  very  few 
befides,  refolved  not  to  admit  the  Prefident ; 
but  imagining  his  Fleet  at  Panama  to  be  ftill 
faithful  to  him,  order’d  the  Admiral  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Ship  and  fend  the  Prefident  back  to 
Spain  }  however,  he.  gave  Paniagua  a  Letter 
for  him,  when  he  return’d,  of  the  following 
T  enour. 

Pizarro' s  He  defir’d  the  Prefident  to  confider  him  as 

the  PreTi-0  a  Per^on  naturally  devoted  to  his  Majefty’s 
dent Gafia  Service,  and  to  remember  how  he  and  his 
Brothers  had  been  thefe  fixteen  Years  employ’d 
in  augmenting  the  Territories  and  Revenues 
of  the  Crown  of  Spain  :  That  they  had  re¬ 
duced  Countries  of  a  vaft  Extent,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  more  Gold  and  Silver  than  all  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  World  produc’d  befides,  and 
this  at  their  own  Charges,  without  putting 
his  Majefty  to  the  Expence  of  a  fmgle  Crown, 
and  without  gaining  any  thing  for  themfelves 
but  the  Reputation  of  ferving  their  Prince 
and  Country  ;  for  whatever  Treafure  they  had 
obtain’d  was  laid  out  in  fettling  Colonies,  and 
fupporting  thefe  Conquefls :  They  had  not 
the  Inheritance  of  an  Acre  of  Land  affign’d 
them  (the  Court  of  Spain  granting  only  EJlates 
for  Lives  to  the  Adventurers.)  And  notwith- 
flanding  thefe  Negledts,  they  remain’d  im¬ 
moveable  in  their  Loyalty,  and  had  no  need 
to  be  put  in  mind  of  their  Duty  to  their  So- 
veraign  by  Arguments  drawn  from  his  Power 
and  Succefs  againft  his  Enemies. 

He  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  it  was  the  rigor¬ 
ous  and  impolitick  Adminiftration  of  the 
late  Yice-roy  that  had  been  the  Occafion  of 
all  the  Mifchiefs  and  Difturbances  that  had 
happen’d,  and  juftifies  his  own  Ufurpation 
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byobferving,  that  he  was  cho fen  Agent- Gene-  Peru, 
ral  by  all  the  Cities  and  Communities  of  that 
Empire,  and  impower’d  by  the  Judges  of  the 
royal  Court  to  drive  the  Vice-roy  from  thence, 
having  tranfadted  nothing  but  by  their  War¬ 
rant  and  Concurrence. 

Pizarro  alfo  fent  feveral  Agents  of  con- 
fiderable  Quality  to  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
juftify  his  Conduct,  and  get  his  Command 
confirm’d  to  him  ;  but  thefeall  deferted  him, 
making  their  Peace  with  the  Prefident  when 
they  came  to  Panama ,  and  accepting  Em¬ 
ployments  from  him.  Whereupon  the  Pre¬ 
fident  commanded  the  Governors  of  the 
Mexican  Provinces,  thofe  of  St.  Martha , 
Cartagena ,  New  Granada  and  Popayan ,  to 
levy  Forces  with  all  Expedition,  and  fend  to 
his  Affiftance.  He  alfo  order’d  Laurence  de 
jildana  to  fail  with  four  ftout  Ships  to  the 
Coafi:  of  Peru,  who  landing  final!  Parties  in 
feveral  Places,  wa3  join’d  by  great  Numbers  Pizano 
of  Deferters :  And  at  the  fame  time  James  defcrted 
de  Mora  affembled  four  or  five  hundred  Men  S  ??at 
in  the  inland  Parts  of  Peru ,  and  declar’d  for 
the  King,  appointing  the  general  Rendezvous 
of  his  Majefty’s  Forces  to  be  at  Caxamalca. 

And  now  Pizarro  receiving  Advice  of  the  Ke  pre- 
Revolt  of  his  Fleet  and  the  Approach  of  his  Pares  to 
Enemies,  apply’d  himfelfwith  great  Diligence  ^ 
toraife  Forces  in  order  to  defend  his  Ufurpa-  onmFa 
tion,  and  in  a  fhort  time  mufter’d  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  Men  in  the  City  of  Lima  only, 
all  veteran  Troops  well  arm’d,  and  theHorfe 
well  mounted  *,  nor  was  there  a  Foot-Soldier 
but  had  his  Pad  to  ride  on  and  Slaves  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  fo  that  his  Infantry  might  be  look’d 
upon  as  Horfe  or  Dragoons  at  leaft,  engaging 
either  on  Foot  Or  Horfeback,  as  there  was 
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Peru.  Qccafion,  and  had  a  great  Advantage  in 
s' “"J  marching  with  Expedition  from  one  Part  of 
the  Country  to  the  other  without  much  Fa¬ 
tigue  :  Befides  the  Forces  Pizarro  had  in 
Limay  he  fent  ftrong  Detachments  to  Cnfco , 
La  Plata ,  and  other  Places,  caufing  it  to  be 
publifli’d  every-where,  that  the  Prefident  Gafca 
had  exceeded  his  Commiffion  in  levying 
Forces  againft  him  ^  that  the  King  had  not  im- 
power’d  the  Prefident  to  take  the  Government 
from  him,  but  only  to  endeavour  to  eftabliftr 
Peace,  and  prefide  in  the  royal  Court  j  and 
that  the  People  were  no  lefs  concern’d  than 
himfelf  to  oppofe  his  Encroachments  ;  for  if 
the  Prefident  prevail’d,  they  muft  expedl  to 
be  plunder’d,  and  difpoffefs’d  of  all  they  had 
gain’d  with  fo  much  Labour  and  Hazard, 
and  perhaps  meet  with  a  Halter  inftead  of  a 
Reward. 

Fie  alfo  order’d  Procefs  to  be  begun  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  againft  the  Prefident,  and  a- 
gainft  Hittojofa  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and 
all  the  Officers  who  had  deferred  him,  pro¬ 
curing  them  to  be  condemn’d  to  Death  and 
declar’d  Traitors  by  the  Judges  at  Lima  : 
But  ftill  the  Defertion  ^continued,  the  People 
were  well  fatisfy’d  that  the  Prefident  Gafca 
was  fufficiently  authoris’d  to  make  War  upon 
Pizarro ,  and  grant  them  fuch  Conditions  as 
he  faw  fit  on  their  Submiffion  ;  and  were  not 
only  weary  of  the  Ufurper’s  tyrannical  Ad-' 
miniftration,  but  evidently  forefaw  he  would 
not  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the 
Power  of  Spain ,  and  that  great  Difaffedtion 
■  that  was  obferv’d  amongft  all  Sorts  of  People 
in  Peru. 

Laurence  de  Jldana  being  now  arriv’d  with 
his  Ships  at  the  Port  of  Callao ,  two  Leagues 

from 
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from  Lima ,  Pizarro' s  Soldiers  took  frequent 
Opportunities  of  deferting  to  him  ;  which  in¬ 
duc’d  the  Ufurper  to  abandon  that  City,  and 
march  to  the  Southward  as  far  as  Arequippa ; 
of  which  AMaria  receiving  Advice,  landed 
his  Men,  and  took  Pofieflion  of  the  City  of 
Lima  for  the  King  ;  foon  after  which  the 
Prefident  arriv’d  upon  the  Coaft  of  Peru  with 
the  Remainder  of  the  Fleet,  and  a  good  Body 
of  Land  Forces,  and  conftituted  the  Admiral 
Hinojofa  General  as  well  by  Land  as  Sea  :  But 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  take  the  Field  till  he 
had  afTembled  an  Army  abundantly  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Enemy,  and  fufficient  to  fecure 
the  Redudtion  of  that  Empire  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain.  This  Minifter  appears  to  have 
proceeded  with  abundance  of  Caution  and 
Deliberation,  and  to  have  effected  more  by 
fly  Insinuation  and  Artifice,  than  could  poi- 
fibly  have  been  efiedted  by  open  Force,  and  at  the 
fame  time  kept  at  a  diftance  from  Danger, 
never  undertaking  any  thing,  or  advancing  a 
fingle  Step,  till  he  was  morally  fure  of  Sue- 
:efs. 
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In  the  mean  time  Gonzalo  Pizarro  receiving  Pizarro 
Advice  that  Centeno  had  rais'd  800  or  1000  m  rcl',es 
Men  in  the  Choreas  for  the  Crown,  pofiefs’d  ///  c‘s 
limfelf  of  the  Cities  of  La  Plata  and  Gufco> 
rnd  kept  in  Awe  all  the  Southern  Part  of 
Peru  with  his  Forces  ;  he  march’d  towards 
'Lufco,  with  a  Defign  to  give  that  General 
Battle  ^  and  Centeno  being  no  lefs  forward  to 
:ngage,  a  Battle  was  fought  in  the  Valley  of 
xrnrina ,  in  October  1547,  and  Pizarro  ob-  Defeats 
aining  a  complete  Victory,  mod  of  Centeno's  GcntenCt- 
Joldiers,  that  were  taken  Prifoners,  lilted 
hemfelves  in  the  Service  of  the  Rebels  ;  and 
bme  few  Days  after,  Pizarro  enter’d  the 
Hhh  2  City 
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City  of  Cufco  in  Triumph. 

Pizarro  fent  a  Detachment  of  his  Forces  to 
take  Pofteffion  of  the  City  of  La  Plata ,  where 
they  feiz’d  fix  hundred  thoufand  Crowns,  and 
hang’d  up  feverai  that  were  well  affe&ed  to 
the  royal  Caufe  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  his 
General  Carvajal  plunder'd  the  Town  of 
Arequippa  and  other  Places  on  the  Sea-Coaft, 
whereby  they  amafs’d  a  prodigious  Treafure. 

The  Prefident  Gafca ,  receiving  repeated 
Advices  of  Pizarro' s  Succefs,  at  length  began 
his  March  towards  Cufco  at  the  Head  of  fix- 
reen  hundred  veteran  Spaniards ,  and  feverai 
thoufand  Indians ,  attended  by  a  fine  Train 
of  Artillery,  and  arrived  in  the  Valley  of 
Sacfahnana ,  within  four  Leagues  of  Cufco , 
in  the  Beginning  of  April  1548.  Upon  the 
Approach  of  the  Royalifts,  it  was  debated  in 
Pizarro' s  Council,  whether  he  fliould  advance 
and  fight  the  Prefident,  or  retreat  ?  His 
General  Carvajal ,  it  feems,  advifed  him  to 
retire  to  certain  inacceiTible  Mountains,  a 
little  to  the  Southward  of  Cufco ,  where  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  attack  him, 
and  he  would  have  had  a  rich  Country  in  his 
Rear,  that  would  have  furniffi’d  him  with 
Plenty  of  Provifions :  But  Pizarro  infilled  it 
was  diffionourable  to  retreat,  and  confiding  in 
the  Goodnefs  of  his  Troops,  march’d  out  of 
Cufco  at  the  Head  of  nine  hundred  Men,  to 
the  Valley  of  Sacfahnana ,  where  he  refolved 
to  give  the  Enemy  Battle,  but  was  deferted 
by  almoft  all  his  Men  on  the  Day  of  Battle, 
who  laid  hold  on  the  Pardon  the  Prefident 
Gafca  had  order’d  to  be  proclaim’d.  They 
faw  the  Royalifts  fo  much  fuperior  to  them, 
and  fo  advantageoufty  polled,  that  there  was 
very  little  Profped  of  Succefs,  and  could  not 

fuppole 
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fuppofe  they  fliould  ever  meet  with  fuch  ano¬ 
ther  Opportunity  of  fecuring  their  Lives  and 
Ellates. 

Pizarro  flood  amaz’d  for  fome  time  at  this 
general  Defertion,  but  at  length  thought  fit 
to  furrender  to  the  firft  Officer  he  met  with.  Surrenders 
His  Lieutenant-General  Carvajal  fled,  and  was  pr^^.a 
made  Prifoner  loon  after  ^  and  both  of  them 
were  carried  in  Triumph  by  the  Prefident  into 
the  City  of  Cufco ,  which  open’d  her  Gates  to 
the  Conqueror. 

T wo  or  three  Days  after,  Pizarro ,  Carva- 
jal-,  and  feveral  other  Rebels  were  formally 
try’d  and  convidled  of  their  Treafon  and  Re-  p;Zar>o 
bellion  againft  their  Soveraign.  Pizarro  was  condemn- 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  his  Houfes  de-  e< ^ 
molifh’d,  and  the  Ground  fow’d  with  Salt, 
and  a  Pillar  was  order’d  to  be  eredled  with  , 

this  Infcription,  Thefe  were  the  Dwellings  of 
that  Traitor  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  In  purfuance 
*of  his  Sentence,  he  was  fet  upon  a  Mule, 
and  led  to  the  Place  of  Execution,  carrv- 
ing  in  his  Hands  the  Image  of  the  blefled 
Virgin,  to  whom  he  pray’d  with  great  Devo¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  way  exchang’d  this  Image 
for  a  Crucifix,  which  a  Prieft  gave  him  that 
attended  him  ;  on  this  he  fix’d  his  Eyes  till 
he  came  to  the  Scaffold,  where  he  made  the 
following  Speech  to  the  Soldiers  and  Spanijb 
Inhabitants. 


Gentlemen, 

“  Ye  know  that  our  Family,  my  Brothers  HisSpeech 
“  and  myfelf,  have  fubdued  this  Empire,  at  his  Exe- 
“  Many  of  you  are  poflefs’d  of  Baronies  and  cuuon 
“  Lands,  which  my  Brother  the  Marquis 
“  conferred  on  you,  and  many  of  you  here 
“  prefent  have  receiv’d  the  like  Eftates  from 

“  me. 


Peru.  (i  me.  There  are  alfo  many  of  you  owe  me 
“  Money,  which  I  have  freely  lent  you,  and 
“  others  have  receiv’d  confiderable  Gifts  and 
“  Gratuities  from  me. 

“  I,  for  my  part,  die  poor  and  deftitute 
1‘  of  every  thing  •,  not  fo  much  as  the  Cloaths 
<c  on  my  Back  are  my  own,  but  the  Fees  of 
“  the  Executioner,  for  the  Service  he  doth 
“  in  cutting  off  my  Head  ;  fo  that  I  have 
<c  nothing  to  give  for  the  Good  of  my  Sou]. 

“  Wherefore  I  befeech  you,  Gentlemen,  as 
“  many  of  you  as  owe  me  Money,  beftow. 
“  the  lame  on  Maffes  'for  my  Soul  ;  for  I 
“  have  full  AfTuran.ce  in  God,  that  through 
*i  the  meritorious  Death  and  Paffion  of  our 
<c  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  with  the  Afliftance 
ct  of  your  Charity,  all  my  Sins  ihall  be 
“  pardoned,  and  I  fhall  be  received  to 
“  Mercy.” 

Then  kneeling  down  before  the  Crucifix, 
which  was  placed  on  a  Table  on  the  Scaffold, 
the  Executioner  came  to  bind  a  Handkerchief 
about  his  Eyes,  but  he  faid  that  was  unnecef- 
iary,  he  had  often  look’d  Death  in  the  Face, 
and  feeing  the  Hangman  draw  his  Sword  to 
cut  off  his  Head,  he  faid,  Honefi  Jack,  do 
thy  Office  handfomly  :  The  Fellow  promifing  • 
it  fhould  be  done  according  to  his  Wifh,  took 
the  Prifoner  by  his  Beard  with  his  Left-hand, 
He  is  and  with  a  back  Stroke,  cut  off  his  Head  at 
beheaded,  one  Blow,  v/ith  the  fame  Eafe  (fays  my  Au¬ 
thor)  as  he  would  have  dic’d  off  the  Leaf  of 
a  Lettice.  Diego  Centeno  paying  the  Execu¬ 
tioner  for  his  Cloaths,  he  was  buried  in  them, 
in  the  Cloifter  of  the  Mercenarian  Friars  in 
Cufco ,  in  the  fame  Grave  where  Diego  de 
Almagro  the  Elder,  and  Almagro  the  Younger 
his  Son,  had  both  been  buried  upon  Charity, 

after 
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after  they  were  executed  in  the  fame  Place.  Re™. 

After  the  Fury  of  the  War  was  over,  the  - - 

Spanijh  Cities  of  Peru  caufed  MafFes  to  be 
faid  tor  the  Sou!  of  Gonzalo  Ptzarro ,  whof$ 

Faults  feem’d  all  to  have  been  buried  in  his 
Grave,  and  only  his  Conquefts  and  heroick 
Actions  remembred  by  the  next  Generation. 

The  Spaniards,  who  poffefs’d  thofe  Mountains 
ofTreafure,  and  that  extenfive  Country,  which 
the  Pissarro's  conquer’d,  could  do  no  lefs  than 
applaud  their  Actions,  and  fet  them  in  the 
faireft  Light  j  for  if  thofe  Countries  were  un- 
juftly  obtain’d,  they  were  as  unjuftly  poflefs’d 
and  enjoy’d  by  thofe  who  fucceeded  the  Pi- 
zarn’s.  What  Title  could  the  King  of  Spain  Some 
give  any  of  his  Subjects  to  the  Eftates  and  Remarks 
Penons  of  the  Indians  ?  Their  King,  there-  °f^ie  U- 
fore,  was  the  great  Ufurper  and  OpprelTor.  Sjeti0ns 
The  Ptzarro1  s  truly  obferv’d,  if  Conqueft  Spaniards 
gave  a  Right,  they  had  thebeft  Title  to  Peru  in  Pe>*- 
who  conquer’d  it  at  their  own  Expences,  with- 
cut<putting  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  any  Charge. 

But  in  Truth,  neither  the  Kings  of  Spain,  or 
the  Adventurers,  could  have  a  better  Rio-ht 
to  that  Country  than  what  Pirates  or  Highway¬ 
man  have  to  their  Acquifitions  ;  however, 
nothing  is  more  common  in  this  World  than 
to  fee  one  Ufurper  and  Oppreffor  fit  in  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  another,  and  take  upon  him  to 
difpofe  of  Men’s  Lives  and  Fortunes,  to  which 
neither  the  Judge,  .or  the  Perfon  he  condemns 
for  feizing  them,  have  any  Right. 

Pizarro  was  condemn’d  for  ufurplng  the 
Government  of  Peru :  But  was  not  the  King 
of  Spain  the  greateft  Ufurper,  who  unjuftly 
countenanc'd  the  invading  of  that  Country, 
made  Advantage  of  all  the  WVongs  and 
Outrages  the  Pizarro' s  had  committed,  and 

poffefs’d 
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Peru-  poffels’d  himfelf-of  thofe  very  Spoils  and 
Territories  which  were  raviffi’d  from  the  Inca’s 
and  their  Subjects ;  and  continue  their  unjuft 
Pofleffion  by  Force  and  Violence  to  this  very 
Day  ?  But  to  proceed  in  the  Hiftory. 

The  Prefident  Gafca  having  made  large 
Promifes  to  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  that  af¬ 
fixed  him  to  reduce  Pizarro ,  was  perpetually 
folticited  to  make  them  good  after  that  War 
was  at  an  End.  His  People  expe&ed  that  all 
*  ^  the  Lands  poffefs’d  by  the  Adherents  of  Pi~ 
Soldiers  zarro  ffiould  have  been  divided  among  them ; 
d  icon-  and  this,  no  doubt,  the  Prefident  intended  to 
tcn;ed.  have  done,  if  Pizarro’ s  Troops  had  not  defert- 
ed  him  ;  but  the  Prefident  had  made  equal 
Promifes,  it  feems,  to  thofe  who  ffiould  for- 
fake  Pizarro  and  come  over  to  him  •  and 
thefe,  by  abandoning  their  General,  had 
finiffi’d  the  Deftrublion  of  that  Ufurper  with¬ 
out  his  running  the  Hazard  of  a  Battle,  fo 
that  the  Prefident  had  fcarce  any  Lands  to 
divide  among  the  numerous  Claimants ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  made  a  Diftribution  of  fuch  Lands 
as  were  confifcated,  and  left  the  Inftrument, 
allotting  to  every  Man  his  Share,  feal’d  up, 
when  he  return’d  to  Lima,  ordering  the  Arch- 
biffiop  of  that  Province  to  repair  to  Cufco 
and  publiffi  it  *,  and  the  Clergy  were  com¬ 
manded  to  exhort  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  in 
their  Sermons  to  fubmit  to  this  Partition, 
which  was  all  that  could  poffibly  be  done  at 
this  Time.  But  the  Petitioners  were  fo  far 
from  acquiefcing  in  this  Divifion,  that  they 
began  to  grow  very  mutinous,  till  fomeof  them 
were  apprehended  and  made  Examples  of, 
and  others  made  eafy  by  Promifes  of  a  further 
Partition  in  their  Favour.  The  moft  dange¬ 
rous  of  all  die  Pretenders  was  Hernandez 

Giron? 
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Giron-,  whom  the  Prefident  could  find  no  Peru, 
means  to  fatisfy,  but  by  granting  him  a  Com-  ' — v“*-J 
million  to  refort  to  Cufco  and  raife  Forces,  in  Several 
order  to  attempt  new  Conquefts  ;  and  this 

was  thought  to  be  a  very  defperate  Remedy,  upon  new 

to  put  Arms  into  the  Hands  of  a  Man  whofe  Conquefts, 
DilafFe&ion  and  Ambition  was  but  too  mani- 
feit :  Nor  was  he  long  at  Cufco,  before  he 
gave  the  Government  very  great  Difturbance, 
rho’  he  did  not  break  out  into  aitual  Rebellion 
till  fome  time  afterwards. 

Another  Detachment  of  Troops  was  lent 
under  the  Command  of  the  celebrated  Peter 
de  Valdivia,  to  finifli  the  Conqueft  of  Chile ; 
under  whom  a  great  many  of  the  difaffe&ed 
Spaniards  lifted  themfelves,  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  Fortunes  there,  which  they  now 
defpair’d  of  doing  in  Peru  :  And  this  feems 
to  have  been  the  Conduit  of  mod  of  the 
Governors  of  Peru,  when  they  could  not 
fatisfy  the  Pretenfions  of  the  Spanijb  Officers 
and  Soldiers  (every  one  of  which  imagin’d  he 
merited  a  Province  by  his  Services)  to  give 
them  Commiffions  to  enter  upon  new  Con¬ 
quefts,  which  they  affur’d  them  fhould  be 
fhar’d  among  the  Adventurers.  The  Preli- 
dent  Gafca ,  however,  found  there  were  ftill 
a  great  many  that  remain’d  unfatisfy’d  ;  even 
thofe  to  whom  he  had  affign’d  Lands  and 
Indians  that  produced  upwards  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns  a  Year  were  not  contented, 
and  he  was  compel’ d  to  promife  them  a  fur¬ 
ther  Divifion  to  increafe  their  Shares,  which 
he  took  care  however  fhould  not  be  publifh’d 
till  he  was  gone  to  Europe ,  for  fear  of  a  Tu¬ 
mult  ;  and  an  Order  coming  from  Spain  at 
the  fame  time  to  releafe  the  Indians  from  their 
perfonal  Services,  or  rather  Slaverv,  he  fup- 
Vol.XXlX.  lii  ‘  prefs’d 
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P~™.  prefs’d  that  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafon,  till  he 
left  the  Country.  And  having  fleec’d  and 
plunder’d  both  Spaniards  and  Indians ,  till  he 
had  amafs’d  together  two  or  three  Millions  of 
Gafca  Crowns  for  his  Mafter  the  Emperor,  he  fet 

XpanamT  ^  f°r  t^ie  Bay  of  Panama ,  well 

with  a  vaft  knowing  that  fo  vaft  a  Treafure  would  cover 
Treafure.  all  Faults,  and  render  his  Adminiftration  ap¬ 
prov’d  by  the  Court  of  Spain ,  tho’  he  fupprefs’d 
and  oppos’d  the  repeated  Orders  that  were 
fent  over  for  giving  the  Indians  their  Liberty. 

The  Prefldent  arriving  in  the  Bay  of  Pana- 
ma ,  did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  Stay  in  the 
City  which  gives  Name  to  that  Bay,  but 
immediately  crofs’d  the  Iflhmus,  and  arriv’d 
at  Nombre  de  Dios  (which  flood  near  Porto 
Bello )  on  the  North-Sea ,  leaving  moft  of  the 
Treafure  to  be  brought  after  him,  and  was 
very  near  lofing  it  $  for  Ferdinand  and  Peter 
de  Contreras ,  the  two  Sons  of  Pedrarias ,  who 
reduc’d  the  Province  of  Veragua ,  being  turn’d 
out  of  their  Father’s  Government,  and  dif- 
pofiefs’d  of  all  his  Lands,  had  a  little  before 
broke  out  into  open  Rebellion  :  And  having 
feiz’d  feveral  Ships  in  the  South-Sea  at  this 
time,  attack’d  Panama ,  where  great  part  of 
the  royal  Treafure  was  lodg’d,-  and  made 
TheTrea-  themfelves  Matters  of  it  as  well  as  of  the 
fure  feiz'd  Town,  and  might  with  Eafe  have  carried  it 
Rebe'b  at  °®>  ^ut  could  not  be  fatisfy’d  without 
Panama,  making  the  Prefldent  their  Prifoner.  They 
fent  part  of  their  Forces  therefore  crofs  the 
IJlhmus  in  purfuit  of  the  Prefldent  Gafca ,  who 
was  now  at  Nombre  de  Dios  on  the  North- 
Sea,  of  which  the  Citizens  of  Panama  taking 
the  Advantage,  fell  upon  the  Remainder  of 
the  Rebels  Forces  that  were  left  behind,  cut 
moll  of  them  in  pieces,  and  recovered  the 

T  reafure 
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Treafure  again.  Upon  Advice  whereof,  the  Peru. 
Party  that  was  fent  after  the  Prefident  difpers’d 
themfelves,  very  few  of  them  making  their 
Efcape  back  to  Veragua  and  the  two  Bro¬ 
thers,  Ferdinand  and  Peter  de  Contreras , 
were  both  of  them  kill’d  5  which  put  an  End 
to  this  Rebellion,  that  would  other  wife  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  fatal  to  Spain  :  For  the  Rebels 
propofed,  after  they  had  made  themfelves 
Matters  of  both  Tides  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien , 
fo  that  no  Relief  could  come  over  from  Old 
Spain ,  to  have  affembled  a  Fleet,  and  join’d 
the  Malecontents  of  Peru ,  whereby  they  might 
have  reduc’d  that  Province  under  their  Power, 
and  perhaps  laid  the  Foundation  of  another 
Empire j  but  their  dividing  their  Forces  de¬ 
feated  all  the  hopeful  Projects  they  had  form’d, 
and  ended  in  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  two  Bro¬ 
thers  and  their  Followers ;  and  the  Prefident 
Gafca  could  not  but  blefs  himfelf,  when  he 
underftood  how  narrowly  he  had  efcap’d  with 
his  Treafure,  which  he  had  the  good  Fortune  Gafca 
to  recover  and  carry  over  fafe  to  Spain ,  to  the  covers 
infinite  Joy  of  that  Court,  which  was  in  the 
utmoft  Diftrefs  for  Money  to  fupport  the  va-  and  arrives 
rious  Enterprizes  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with  it  in 
was  engaged  in  at  that  time.  Spam. 

I  return  now  to  Peru ,  where  the  Judges  of 
the  royal  Court,  in  whom  the  Adminiftration 
was  lodg’d,  publifh’d  the  fecond  Partition  the 
late  Prefident  had  made  of  the  Lands,  which 
gave  as  little  Satisfa&ion  as  the  former. 

Thefe  Judges  alfo  put  in  Execution  the  Decree 
of  the  Court  of  Spain  for  releafing  the  Indians 
from  perfonal  Service,  and  would  not  fuffer 
the  poor  Natives  to  be  prefs’d  to  dig  in  the 
Mines,  to  carry  Burthens,  or  to  do  any  other 
laborious  Work,  but  what  they  willingly 
I  i  i  2  agreed 
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agreed  to  do,  and  were  paid  for ;  which 
v  occafion’d  an  Infurredtion  in ,  Cufco ,  and  the 
DifafFedted  made  choice  of  Hernandez ,  ox  Her¬ 
nando  Giron ,  for  their  Chief,  who  was  fbill  in 
that  City,  where  he  had  rais’d  two  hundred 
Men  for  the  making  of  new  Conquefts.  This 
Tumult  was  fupprefs’d  with  great  difficulty, 
and  Giron  fent  Prifoner  to  Lima  but  fo  gene¬ 
ral  was  the  Difaffedlion,  that  the  Judges  did 
not  think  fit  to  punifh  this  notorious  Officer, 
and  in  a  fliort  time  gave  him  his  Liberty 
again  ;  even  the  General  Hinojofa  was  fuppofed 
to  foment  thefe  Diforders,  for  he  had  an  Eftate 
in  the  Cbarcas ,  where  Potofi  and  the  beft  Silver 
Mines  lie,  of  the  Value  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  Crowns  per  am.  and  thefe  Mines  could 
not  be  work’d  without  Indians ,  for  they  had  no 
Negroes,  or  but  very  few,  in  America ,  at  that 
time. 

The  Royal  Court  therefore,  to  bring  over 
the  General  Hinojofa  to  their  Party,  made  him 
Governor  of  the  Cbarcas  \  and  this  for  a  time 
kept  that  Part  of  the  Country  quiet. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza 
arrived  in  Peru ,  in  quality  of  Viceroy  >  whofe 
Adminiftration  was  generally  lik’d  ;  but  being 
of  a  weakly  Conftitution,  he  did  not  live  two 
Years.  What  was  raoft  remarkable  in  his 
Government  was  his  fending  his  Son  through 
all  the  Provinces,  to  take  a  particular  Account 
of  them ;  who  brought  back  with  him  Draughts 
of  every  Place  that  was  worth  the  taking,  and 
efpecially  of  the  Mountain  of  Potofi ,  with  all 
its  Silver  Veins  delineated,  and  an  Eflimate  of 
the  Treafure  that  might  annually  be  drawn 
from  thence  \  with  which  Draughts  the  Vice¬ 
roy  fent  his  Son  into  Spain  in  the  Year  1552, 
and  died  foon  after. 
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The  Royal  Court,  after  the  Death  of  the 
Viceroy,  taking  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  into  their  Hands,  and  reviving  the 
Decree  for  releafing  the  Indians  from  their 
perfonal  Service,  occafion’d  great  Difturbances 
again  ;  but  no -where  more  than  in  the  CharcaSj 
where  Indians  were  fo  much  wanted  to  work 
their  Mines  :  And  here  alfo  were  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  difaffedted  People  and  difbanded  Sol¬ 
diers  aflembled,  upon  a  Suppofition  that  Hi- 
nojofa  would  have  fet  up  for  himfelf,  having 
given  out  many  dark  and  dubious  Speeches 
(which  were  interpreted  that  way)  while  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Lima.  But  this  Gentleman,  being 
now  made  Governor  of  the  Country,  and  pof- 
fefs’d  of  one  of  the  greateft  Eftates  in  it,  had 
alter’d  his  Mind,  it  leems,  if  ever  he  had  any 
Thoughts  of  difturbing  the  Government  for¬ 
merly.  He  endeavoured  therefore,  by  fair 
Words,  to  divert  the  Soldiers  from  their  De- 
fign  ;  telling  them,  he  expedited  a  Commiffion 
every-day  to  extend  their  Conquefts  farther 
Eaftward,  and  then  they  would  infallibly  be 
provided  for :  But  finding  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  from  Time  to  Time,  and  that  the  Ge¬ 
neral  (being  perfedtly  eafy  in  his  own  Fortunes) 
had  now  no  Intention  of  engaging  with  them, 
to  bring  about  another  Revolution,  they  made 
choice  of  Don  Sebafiian  Caflilla  for  their  Chief, 
and  determined  to  affaffinate  Hinojofa  j  and  tho’ 
he  had  frequent  Intimations  of  the  Confpiracy, 
and  was  entreated  by  his  Friends  to  take  Mea- 
fures  for  the  Security  of  his  Perfon,  he  too  much 
flighted  their  Advice :  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  Soldiers,  among  whom  he  had  been 
fo  popular,  and  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
devoted  to  him,  could  ever  enter  into  a  Con¬ 
fpiracy  to  deftroy  him.  He  was  alfo  fearlefs 
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in  his  Temper,  a  plain  open-hearted  Man,  not 
apt  to  fufped  the  worft  (or  perhaps  was  fo  far 
of  C  re  far's  Mind,  that  it  was  better  to  die 
once,  than  to  be  always  terrify’d  with  the 
Fears  of  Death  ;  or  that  it  was  time  to  die 
when  hisFriends  wifh’d  him  dead.)  But  however 
that  was,  he  neither  provided  Guards  to  de¬ 
fend  his  Palace,  or  to  attend  him  when  he  went 
abroad  ;  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Confpirators 
entring  his  Houfe  one  Morning,  foon  after  the 
Gates  were  open,  went  direbtly  to  his  Apart¬ 
ment,  where  they  found  him  in  his  Morning- 
Gown,  and  ftabbed  him  with  their  Swords 
and  Daggers,  without  giving  him  Time  to 
fend  for  his  Confeffor,  which  was  all  he  afk’d 
of  them  when  he  found  they  were  refolved  to 
imbrue  their  Hands  in  his  Blood. 

The  Aflfaffins  afterwards  went  out  into  the 
Market-place,  where  they  found  the  reft  of 
their  Accomplices,  and  cry’d  out.  The  Tyrant 
is  dead ,  long  live  the  King.  They  alfo  mur¬ 
der’d  feveral  of  the  principal  Citizens,  and 
plunder’d  their  Houfes  *,  then,  beating  their 
Drums,  required  all  the  Inhabitants  to  ren¬ 
dezvous  in  the  Market-place,  and  take  up 
Arms  in  their  Service  ;  declaring  DonSebafiian 
their  General,  and  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  They  alfo  took  upon  them  to  appoint 
other  Officers  and  Magiftrates,  both  Civil  and 
Military  \  but  ftill  pretended  all  was  done  with 
an  Intent  to  ferve  the  King. 

The  Confpirators,  within  a  Day  or  two, 
made  themfelves  Matters  of  the  Town  of  Po- 
tofuy  where  they  feiz’d  a  Million  and  a  half  of 
Silver,  which  belong’d  to  the  King  or  private 
Perfons.  They  alfo  fent  a  Detachment  to  fur- 
prife  the  City  of  Vera  Paz ,  and  murder  the 
Marffial  Alvarado,  who  commanded  there: 

But 
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But  before  this  could  be  effected,  a  fudden  Peru. 
Turn  happen’d  ;  part  of  the  Soldiers  who  had 
murder’d  their  General  Hinojofa ,  believing 
they  fhould  merit  of  the  Government,  and  ob¬ 
tain  not  only  their  Pardon  but  a  Reward,  if 
they  fhould  murder  their  new  General  Don 
SebajUan ,  and  declare  for  the  King,  affaffinated  And  aficr- 
the  unhappy  Wretch,  and  declared  Vafco  Go-  wards 
dinez  their  General.  Like  the  Romans ,  they 
frequently  murder’d  the  very  Men  they  fet  up, 
and  the  Reign  of  the  Man  they  elefted  fome- 
times  was  not  of  a  Week’s  Duration. 

Vafco  Godinez  compelled  the  Magiftrates  The  Re- 
•and  Citizens  of  La  Plata  to  conllitute  him  bt‘ls 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  as  well  as  General  of  the  \a^co 

•f  diticz,  their 

Charcas  ( the  Silver  Country  j )  under  colour  chief, 
of  which  Office  he  imprifon’d  and  put  to  death 
whom  he  pleas’d,  and  among  the  reft  caufed 
many  of  thole  to  be  murder’d  who  had  affifted 
him  in  affaffinating  the  Governor  Hinojofa  ; 
pretending  now  an  extraordinary  Zeal  for  the 
King’s  Service,  and  that  he  had  himfelf  been 
forced  into  that  Rebellion:  Nor  did  he  fpare  Whomur- 
his  moft  intimate  Friends  and  Accomplices,  ders  a 
being  induced  to  take  off  many  of  them,  leaft  |rep 
they  fhould  difcover  his  complicated  Treafons,  ' 
and  defeat  him  of  thofe  Rewards  he  expected 
for  murdering  Don  Sebafticm  ;  for  he  had  leiz’d 
on  the  great  Eftate  of  the  General  Hinojofa , 
and  expedted  the  Government  fhould  have 
confirm’d  it  to  him,  in  confideration  of  his 
Merit,  in  declaring  for  the  King  againft  DoA 
Sebaftian. 

The  Royal  Court,  being  well  appriz’d  of 
theT  reachery  and  Double-dealing  of  thisWretch 
Godinez,  in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy  End  to  the 
Irifurreqtion,  dealt  with  the  Traitor  in  his  own 
jv^y  :  They  pretended  they  we  re  convinced  of 
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the  Services  he  had  done  the  Government  in 
taking  off  that  Ufurper  and  Rebel  Don  Se - 
baflian ,  and  declaring  for  his  Majefty  ;  and 
caufed  it  to  be  intimated  to  him,  that  they  de- 
lign’d  to  conftitute  him  General  of  their  Forces, 
and  aflign  him  a  very  great  Efbate  in  the 
Cbarcas  •,  advifing  him  to  unite  his  Forces  with 
Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  (Governor  of  the  City 
of  La  Paz)  againft  the  Rebels.  At  the  fame 
time  they  privately  made  Don  Alvarado  Gene- 
raliflimo  and  Governor  of  the  Charcas ,  and 
commanded  all  that  were  well-affedted  to  the 
King  to  obey  his  Orders :  Whereupon  the  Ge¬ 
neral  aflembled  a  good  Body  of  Troops,  and 
began  his  March  towards  the  City  of  La  Platay 
where  Godinez  expected  him,  flattering  him- 
felf  that  Don  Alvarado  was  coming  to  put  him 
into  Poflfefiion  of  thofe  Eftates  and  Offices  that 
were  in  a  manner  promifed  him  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  :  But  the  General  no  fooner  got  him 
into  his  Power,  than  he  made  Godinez  and  his 
Accomplices  Prifoners,  and  proceeded  to  try 
and  condemn  them  *  and  when  Godinez  was, 
to  his  great  Surprife,  condemn’d  find  led  to 
Execution,  the  following  Proclamation  was 
made  before  him,  viz.  This  Man,  having  been 
a  Traitor  to  God ,  his  King ,  and  his  Friends,  is 
fentenced  to  be  hangd,  drawn ,  and  quarter’d  : 
And  fo  many  were  involved  in  the  fame 
Crimes,  that,  ’tis  faid,  many  of  the  Rebels 
were  executed  every-day  the  fucceeding  Month y 
when  another  Infurre&ion  happening  at  Cufco 
(which  I  am  next  to  give  an  Account  of)  a 
Stop  was  put  to  thefe  Executions,  and  a  Par¬ 
don  publifh’d,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general 
Revolt  of  thofe  Countries,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  be  apprehenflve  of. 
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The  former  Rebellion  of  Sebaftian  C  aft  ilia  Peru, 
and  Vafco  Godinez  was  fomented  and  encourag’d 
by  fome  of  the  principal  Citizens  of  Cufco  *  Rebellion 
the  Mines  of  Potoft ,  in  which  they  had  a  large  by  Her- 
Share,  remaining  unwrought  while  the  Indians 
were  freed  from  their  perfonal  Service  ;  but G iron ' 
the  molt  a&ive  among  the  difaffedted  Citizens 
was  Hernandez  Giron ,  already  mention’d,  who 
only  waited  to  fee  what  Succefs  the  Infurredti- 
ons  in  the  Charcas  would  have  before  he  de¬ 
clared  himfelf;  and  being  inform’d,  that  Ge¬ 
neral  Hlvarado  kept  a  Correfpondence  with 
Giles  Ramirez ,  Governor  of  Cufco ,  and  that 
they  were  concerting  Meafures  how  to  furprife 
him  and  his  Friends,  he  refolved  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  them,  and  put  it  out  of  their  Power 
to  hurt  him. 

Giron  therefore,  fummoning  his  Friends  to¬ 
gether,  let  them  know  the  Danger  they  were 
all  in  ;  that  General  Hlvarado  threaten’d,  as 
loon  as  he  had  lop’d  off  the  Branches  in  the 
Charcas ,  he  would  ftrike  at  the  Root  of  all 
thefe  Difturbances,  by  extirpating  the  Citizens 
of  Cufco ,  who  incited  and  fupported  them  : 

He  exhorted  them  therefore,  for  their  own 
Prefervation,  to  come  to  fome  fpeedy  Refolu- 
tion,  and  not  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
maffacred,  under  a  colour  of  Law,  as  their 
Friends  in  the  Charcas  had  been  ;  efpecially 
fince  it  was  the  common  Caufe  of  all  the  Spa- 
nijh  Planters,  who  could  make  no  Advantage 
of  their  Mines,  or  the  reft  of  their  Eftates,  if 
their  Indians  were  taken  from  them  *,  and  con- 
fequently  they  fhould  find  them  all  ready  to 
join  with  them,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  they 
had  taken  up  Arms  for  a  Redrefs  of  thefe 
Grievances. 
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Pei‘a.  As  this  Aftembly  confifted  either  of  Citizens 
who  were  Proprietors  of  the  Mines,  or  Soldiers 
who  were  in  Expectation  of  making  their  For¬ 
tunes  by  frefh  Commotions,  there  was  very 
little  Perfuafion  neceffary  to  induce  them  to 
join  in  the  Infurredtion :  They  agreed  there¬ 
fore  to  take  the  Opportunity  of  a  great  Wed¬ 
ding,  which  was  to  be  folemniz’d  at  Cufco  on 
the  13th  of  November  1 553,  to  feize  on  the 
Governor  and  fome  of  the  principal  Magi- 
ftrates,  who  were  invited  to  it;  and  accordingly 
Hernandez  Giron ,  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
Accomplices,  in  Armour,  rufh’d  into  the  Bride¬ 
groom’s  Houfe  on  the  Evening  of  the  Wed¬ 
ding-day,  where  the  Governor  and  threefcore 
of  the  principal  Citizens  were  at  Supper ;  and 
fome  of  the  Company  thereupon  riling  from 
the  Table  in  a  great  Fright,  Giron  bid  them 
not  ftir  or  be  afraid,  for  they  were  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fame  Conlpiracy  ;  which  Speech 
terrifying  the  Governor  Fill  more,  he  ran  away 
and  hid  himfelf  in  a  remote  Part  of  the  Houle 
among  the  Women:  Two  or  three  other  Ma- 
giftrates  were  killed  by  the  Confpirators  on  the 
fpot ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Company,  whether 
„  in  the  Plot  or  not,  were  buffer’d  to  return  un- 
molefted  to  their  Houles. 

The  Confpirators,  having  continued  their 
Search  two  or  three  Hours,  at  length  found 
the  Governor  hidden  in  the  Womens  Apart¬ 
ment  ;  and  carrying  him  to  Prifon  afterwards, 
reforted  to  their  Friends  in  the  Market-place, 
where  they  made  Proclamation  for  all  Men  to 
aftemble,  and  take  up  Arms  in  defence  of 
their  Liberties-:  Then  they  feiz’d  upc-n  the 
King’s  Treafure,  and  all  the  Horfes  and  Arms 
they  could  find  ;  and  having  mufter’d  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Soldiers,  they  appointed 
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Officers  to  command  them  and  lift  more  into  Peru, 
their  Service  •,  the  Rebels  declaring,  that  what 
they  had  undertaken  was  for  the  public  Good, 
and  in  order  to  inform  his  Majefty  of  their 
Grievances,  the  Royal  Court  rejedting  all  Pe¬ 
titions  of  this  kind. 

And  fuch  was  the  Influence  Giron  had  over 
the  Magiftrates  of  the  City,  that  (either  for 
Fear  or  Favour)  they  conftituted  him  Chief 
Juftice  and  Captain-General  •,  and  feveral  other 
great  Towns,  fuch  as  Guamanga  and  Ar equip - 
pa,  congratulated  him  on  his  Exaltation,  and 
promifed  to  fupport  him  with  their  Forces. 

The  Royal  Court,  receiving  Advice  of  this 
formidable  Rebellion,  immediately  fufpended 
the  Execution  of  the  Decree  for  freeing  the 
Indians  from  their  perfonal  Service,  which  they 
were  fenfible  was  the  principal  Occafion  of  thefe 
Commotions,  and  conftituted  the  Marfhal  Al¬ 
varado  Captain-General  of  their  Forces  againft 
Hernandez  Giron  in  the  fouthern  Parts  of  Peru  * 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Lima,  and  Santillan  (one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Court)  took  upon 
them  to  command  the  Forces  that  were  af- 
fembled  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lima ,  from 
whence  they  prepared  to  march  and  attack  the 
Rebels  at  Citfco  :  They  alfo  iffued  a  Procla¬ 
mation,  pardoning  all  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Rebellions  of  Pizarro  and  Don  Sebaftiatiy 
to  prevent  their  joining  with  Hernandez  Giron, 
who  was  by  this  time  become  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  march’d  out  of  Cufco  towards  Lima  with 
an  Intent  to  give  the  Royalifts  Battle. 

Girony  being  advanced  as  far  as  the  Valley 
of  Pachacamac ,  received  Intelligence  that  the 
Enemy  were  not  far  from  him,  and  prepared 
to  engage  them  ;  but  finding  his  Men  defert  in 
great  Numbers,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
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Peru,  tire  farther  off:  Whereupon  Paulde  Menefes ,  one 
of  the  Generals  of  the  Royalifts,  was  detach’d, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  Horfe,  to  infult  his 
Rear,  and  keep  the  Rebels  in  play  till  the  reft 
of  the  Army  could  come  up  *,  but  Menefes  was 
unfortunately  defeated  before  the  Army  could 
come  to  his'Aififtance ;  and  there  afterwards  hap¬ 
pen’d  fuch  Divifions  among  the  Generals  of  the 
•  Royalifts,  that  Giron  had  leilure  to  augment 
his  Forces,  and  form  a  Regiment  of  Negroes. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marfhal  Alvarado,  ha¬ 
ving  affembled  an  Army  confiding  of  a  thou** 
fand  Spaniards ,  and  ten  thoufand  Indians ,  be¬ 
gan  his  March  from  the  Charcas  ;  and  advan¬ 
cing  as  far  as  Cufco,  took  Poffeffion  of  that 
Capital  for  the  King,  in  the  Abfence  of  Her¬ 
nandez.  Giron ,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  Plains 
of  Nafca ,  on  the  Sea-coaft,  .about  fifty  or 
threefcore  Leagues  to  the  Northward  of  Lima. 

The  Marfhal  did  not  mak£  any  long  Stay 
in  Lima  ;  but  having  augmented  his  European 
Forces  to  twelve  hundred  Men,  by  the  feve- 
ral  Parties  of  Royalifts  that  came  to  join  him 
in  Cuf'co ,  he  march’d  towards  the  Sea-coaft,  in 
fearch  of  the  Rebels,  who  feeming  to  contemn 
and  leffen  the  Number  of  the  Royalifts,  their 
General  Hernandez  Giron  bid  them  not  flatter 
or  deceive  themfelves,  but  ftand  upon  their 
guard,  and  behave  themfelves  like  Men  whofe 
Fortunes  depended  on  the  Points  of  their 
Swords ;  for  he  affured  them  there  were  a 
thoufand  veteran  well-arm’d  Spaniards ,  befides 
Indians ,  advancing  towards  them  from  Lima , 
and  a  more  numerous  Body  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Marfhal  Alvarado ,  approaching  their 
Camp  from  Cufco :  However,  if  he  had  but 
four  hundred  Men,  on  whofe  Valour  and  Fi¬ 
delity  he  could  rely,  he  told  them,  he  did  not 
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doubt  but  to  come  off  victorious ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  his  March  to  poffefs  himfelf  of 
an  advantageous  Camp  near  Chuquinca ,  on  the 
Road  in  which  the  Enemy  was  marching  •,  and 
fuch  was  the  Situation  of  the  Poll  he  had 
chofen  among  Woods,  Rocks,  and  Precipices, 
that  he  wiffi’d  for  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Royalifts  would  attack  him  here :  But  their 
Generals,  having  view’d  the  Ground  (tho’  their 
Forces  were  treble  the  Number  of  Giron's) 
thought  it  was  not  practicable  to  engage  him 
in  this  Place  ;  they  determined  therefore  to  fur- 
round  the  Rock  with  their  Indians,  and  cut  off 
his  Provifions  on  every  fide ;  by  which  means 
the  Rebels  muff  have  been  obliged  to  furren- 
der  in  a  very  fhort  time,  or  have  been  ftarved. 
But  an  Officer  deferting  over  from  the  Rebels 
to  the  Royalifts,  and  informing  them  that  Gi¬ 
ron  intended  to  retire  in  the  Night,  and  that 
his  Men  were  in  a  miferable  Condition,  and 
by  no  means  able  to  defend  that  Poft,  if  they 
were  brifkly  attack’d,  the  Marlhal  alter’d  his 
Refolution,  and  commanded  his  Officers  to 
prepare  to  give  the  Enemy  Battle  ;  and  the 
Attack  was  begun  early  the  next  Morning,  at 
the  only  two  Places  it  was  poffible  to  approach 
the  Rebels  ;  at  one  of  which  the  Royalifts  were 
obliged  to  pals  a  rapid  River  almoft  up  to 
tlieir  Necks ,  and  the  other  Pafs  was  fo  nar¬ 
row,  and  encumber’d  with  Rocks  and  Bullies, 
that  forty  Men  might  defend  it  againft  ten 
thoufand.  Giron ,  the  General  of  the  Rebels, 
had  fo  judicioufly  drawn  up  his  Men  to  defend 
both  thefe  Avenues,  that  the  Royalifts  were 
cut  off  as  fall  as  they  advanced  by  the  Fire  of 
the  fmall  Arms-,  and  tho’  they  renew’d  their 
Attacks  feveral  times,  and  were  led  on  by  the 
Marlhal  in  Perfon,  they  were  at  length  totally 
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defeated,  and  put  into  the  utmoftConfufion, Two- 
thirds  of  the  Royalifts  being  kill’d,  or  taken 
Prifoners  j  and  the  reft,  with  their  General  at 
the  Head  of  them,  efcaping  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  out  of  the  Battle,  left  the  Plunder  of 
their  Camp  to  the  Enemy,  which  was  the 
richeft  that  had  been  known,  even  in  that  rich 
Country  j  the  wealthieft  Merchants  and  Plan¬ 
ters  from  the  Silver  Mines  of  the  Charcas  and 
Cufco  having  taken  the  Field  with  the  Marfhal 
in  mpft  fplendid  Equipages,  and  with  nume¬ 
rous  Retinues  of  Servants,  all  their  Arms, 
Furniture  and  Accoutrements  being  adorn’d 
with  Gold,  Silver,  and  precious  Stones,  with 
which  this  Part  of  Peru  abounds. 

Hernandez  Giron ,  having  obtained  this  im¬ 
portant  Vidtory,  remained  five  or  fix  Weeks 
in  his  impregnable  Camp,  from  whence  he 
lent  out  ftr’ong  Parties  to  Cufco ,  Hrequippa,  the 
City  of  Peace  (or  La  Paz)  and  other  great 
Towns,  which  they  plunder’d  of  an  immenfe 
Treafure.  He  alfo  lifted  great  Numbers  of 
the  Prifoners  he  had  taken,  and  by  other 
means  augmented  his  Forces  to  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  Spaniards ,  befides  Indians  and  Ne¬ 
groes  ;  and  being  fenfible  he  ftill  wanted  a 
Train  of  Artillery,  to  be  upon  the  level  with 
the  Royalifts,  he  took  feveral  of  the  Bells  out 
of  the  Churches  of  Cufco ,  and  with  them  he 
call  fix  Field-pieces,  on  which  he  engraved  the 
Word  Liberty,  the  Rebels  Motto ;  and 
then  began  his  March  towards  that  Capital. 

Miferable  was  the  Condition  both  of  , Spani¬ 
ards  and  Indians  at  this  time  j  it  was  but  a 
very  little  before  that  the  Royalifts  had  done 
Juftice,  as  they  call  it}  that  is,  plunder’d  and 
murder’d  the  Adherents  of  Hernandez  Giron , 
and  now  that  Rebel  retaliated  the  Injury  he 
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conceived  was  done  him,  both  upon  Spaniards  Peru, 
and  Indians  that  had  declared  for  the  Royal  — 1 

Caufe,  and  efpecially  on  fuch  as  had  betray’d 
or  deferred  him  j  and,  as  he  was  confcious  he 
had  by  thefe  Outrages  exafperated  the  Citizens 
of  Cufco ,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  truft  himfelf 
amongfl  them.  The  Clergy  were  no  lefs  pro¬ 
vok’d  (by  taking  the  Bells  out  of  their  Churches) 
than  the  Citizens  were  by  giving  up  the  Town 
to  die  Plunder  of  his  Soldiers.  Having  there¬ 
fore  fent  for  his  Wife  and  Family,  and  all  that 
he  valued,  out  of  Cufco ,  he  advanced  to  the 
delightful  Vale  of  Tuca ,  about  two  or  three 
Leagues  from  that  City  j  where  he  refrefh’d 
his  Troops,  and  fpent  his  Time  in  rural  Sp'otts, 
till  he  received  Advice  that  the  Royalifts  (ha¬ 
ving  increafed  their  Forces  to  two  thoufand 
Men,  befides  Indians ,  and  a  fine  Train  of  Ar¬ 
tillery)  were  marching  towards  Cufco  and 
then  he  thought  fit  to  retire  to  a  Pafs  about 
forty  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  that  City, 
where  he  fo  polled  his  Army,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  force  his  Camp  and  at  the  -fame 
time  had  a  plentiful  Country  in  his  Rear,  which 
fupply’d  him  with  Plenty  of  Provifions.  By 
taking  this  Pafs  he  alfo  cover’d  the  Province 
of  Chdrcas ,  in  which  were  the  principal  Silver 
Mines-,  fo  that  he  could  never  wantTreafure 
to  pay  his  Troops  while  he  remain’d  there. 

In  this  happy  Situation  he  waited  for  the 
Enemy,  expecting  that  their  Superiority  in 
Numbers  would  have  encouraged  them  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  as  they  had  done  at  Chuquinca  ,  but 
they  were  grown  wifer  by  their  Misfortunes, 
and  chofe  to  intrench  themfelves  in  a  Plain 
not  far  from  him,  where  their  Cavalry  might 
be  of  ufe  to  them  >  for  they  had  more  Horfe 
than  the  Rebels;  Thus  the  two  Annies  lay 
/  looking 
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Peru,  looking  upon  one  another  for  a  confidefable 
VW'  time,  only  fome  Skirmiffies  happen’d  between 
fmall  Parties,  in  which  it  was  obferved  the 
Rebels  had  generally  the  Advantage  •,  and  this 
encouraged  Hernandez  Giron  to  think  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  Royalifts,  fince  there  appear’d  little 
Likelihood  of  their  advancing  nearer  him  : 
He  might  reafonably  expedt  alfo,  that  the  Royal 
Army  would  be  daily  increafed  by  the  Arrival 
of  freffi  Forces  from  Old  or  New  Spain  \  and 
was  under  fome  Apprehenfions  probably,  that 
his  People  might  defert  him,  and  make  their 
Peace  with  the  Government,  if  he  remained 
unactive  much  longer :  He  laid  a  Defign  there¬ 
fore  to  furprife  the  Royalifts  in  their  Camp, 
which  feems  to  have  been  .admirably  well  con¬ 
certed  *,  nor  did  his  Officers  and  Soldiers  want 
Refolution  to  have  put  it  in  Execution,  if  the 
Projedt  had  not  been  betray’d  to  the  Enemy 
by  two  Deferters  the  very  Evening  before  the 
Attempt  was  made. 

Giron  at-  The  Moon  going  down  about  Two  o’Clock, 
t^cks th^  Hernandez  Giron  had  order’d  his  Regiment  of 
tteRoyal- Negroes,  with  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  Spa- 
ifts,  but  is  niards ,  to  conduct  and  animate  them  to  attack 
forced  to  the  Enemy’s  Camp  in  Front,  as  foon  as  the 
retire.  Moon  was  fet,  while  he,  with  the  reft  of  his 
Army,  ffiould  fall  upon  the  Rear  ;  and  he 
order’d  his  Men  to  be  cloath'd  in  White,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  diftinguiffi  each  other  in 
the  dark :  But  the  Enemy  (being  acquainted 
with  the  Scheme  by  the  Deferters  above-men- 
tion’d)  march’d  their  Army  out  of  their 
Trenches,  and  drew  up  upon  a  Spot  of 
Ground,  from  whence  they  intended  to  have 
attack’d  them  in  their  Retreat,  or  when  they 
were  bufy  in  plundering  their  Camp. 
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The  Blacks  very  bravely  attack’d  the  Ene-  Peru, 
mies  Trenches,  and  to  their  Surprife  enter’d  ' — v~— 
them  with  little  Oppofltion,  there  being  very 
few  left  to  defend  them  *  and  thefe  were  or¬ 
der’d  to  retire  on  the  Approach  of  the  Enemy : 
Whereupon  the  Negroes  fell  to  plundering  the 
Camp  (as  was  expected)  while  the  Royalifts 
attack’d  Giron ,  and  the  main  Body  of  his 
Forces,  before  they  came  near  the  Trenches. 
However,  the  Rebels  defended  themfelves  fo 
well,  that  they  made  their  Retreat  in  pretty 
good  Order,  and  with  very  little  Lofs  from 
the  Fire  of  the  Enemy  y  but  fuffer’d  extremely 
by  the  Defertion  of  two  hundred  of  their  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  the  Retreat  was  made.  ’Tis 
probable,  the  Deferters  apprehended  their  Army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  that  their  General 
would  never  be  able  to  make  head  againft  the 
Royalifts  again  *  and  therefore  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  fave  their  Lives  by  a  timely  Surrender. 

Hernandez  Giron  however  (having  mufter’d 
his  Men,  and  obferved  there  were  lcarce  any 
miffing  befides  the  two  hundred  that  had  de- 
ferted)  ftill  thought  himfelf  in  a  Condition  to 
maintain  his  Poft  againft  all  the  Power  of  the 
Royalifts  •,  but  two  or  three  Days  afterwards, 

‘Thomas  Fafquez,  who  had  been  one  of  th e  Giron  dc- 
forwardeft:  in  promoting  this  Rebellion,  and  ferted. 
one  of  the  moft  popular  Men  amongft  the 
Malecontents,  deferting  over  to  the  Enemy, 
with  ten  or  twelve  Officers  more,  on  whom 
Giron  principally  relied,  he  was  confounded, 
expecting  every  Hour  to  be  betray’d,  and  de¬ 
liver’d  up  to  his  Enemies :  Therefore  (without 
communicating  his  Sufpicions  to  his  Wife,  or 
any  Mortal)  he  fled  by  himfelf  to  the  Moun-  Flies  to 
tains  in  the  Night-time,  leaving  his  Forces  to  the  Moun-; 
fhifc  for  themfelves.  His  Departure  was  notaiRS' 
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fooner  known,  but  his  Lieutenant-General,  with 
an  hundred  more  that  were  devoted  to  his  Ser¬ 
vice,  went  in  fearch  of  him  ;  but  taking  a 
different  Way,  were  all  furprifed  by  Menefes , 
one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Royalifts,  who 
hang’d  up  moft  of  the  Officers  upon  the  fpot : 
But  another  of  the  Rebel  Generals,  with  great 
Part  of  his  Forces,  had  'the  good  Fortune  to 
go  over  in  time  to  the  Royal  Camp,  before 
the  Efcape  of  Giron  was  known,  and  were 
allow’d  the  Benefit  of  the  Pardon  that  had 
been  publifh’d  for  the  prefent  but  many  of 
thefe  alfo  were  hang’d  up  afterwards  for  this 
very  Rebellion  by  a  fuceeding  Viceroy. 

As'  to  Giron  himfelf,  he  wander’d  about  the 
Mountains  fome  Weeks,  with  fourfcore  or  an 
hundred  of  his  Friends,  who  had  found  the 
Way  after  him  *,  but  was  at  length  taken  Pri- 
foner  and  carried  to  where  he  was  con¬ 

demn’d  and  executed  as  a  Traitor  j  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Rebellion  :  And  from  this  Time 
(viz.  from  the  Month  of  November  1554,  in 
the  Reign  of  Philip  II.)  the  Spaniards  may  be 
Said  to  have  been  in  the  peaceable  Pofieffion  of 
Peru  ;  the  fubduing  the  firft  Adventurers,  who 
endeavour’d  to  render  themfelves  independent 
of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  having  proved  a  much 
more  difficult  Talk  than  the  Conqueft  of  the 
defencelefs  Indians.  And  tho’  the  Spaniards 
are  by  no  means  to  be  juftified  in  their  Inva¬ 
sions  of  this  Country,  yet  their  laft  Wars, 
which  were  carried  on  by  them  for  reftoring 
the  Natives  to  their  Liberty,  and  refcuing 
them  from  the  Oppreffions  of  the  firft  Plan¬ 
ters,  muft  be  approved  by  all  the  World : 
Had  they  gone  one  Step  farther,  and  reftored 
the  Inca's  (the  Soveraigns  of  that  Country)  to 
their  Dominion,  they  had  perform’d  the  moft 
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juft,  and  confequently  the  moft  glorious  A<5t  Peru, 
that  ever  was  recorded  in  Hiftory  ;  but  this 
wa/  too  great  a  piece  of  Self-denial  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  they  fhould  part  with  a  Country 
replenifh’d  with  Mountains  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
after  they  were  once  in  Poffeffion  of  it. 

The  Spaniards  have  alfo  this  to  fay  for 
themlelves,  that  the  Prince  they  found  upon 
the  Throne  (namely,  Jtabihpa)  had  no  more 
Right  to  that  Kingdom  than  them.felves }  nay, 
that  none  of  the  Inca's  could  pretend  any  other 
Right  to  any  Part  of  Peru,  but  what  they  had 
gain’d  by  unjuft  Invafions  and  Ufurpations  ; 
and  fince  it  was  next  to  an  Impoftibility  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  was  the  lawful  Soveraign  of  any 
Part  of  it,  they  who  had  gain’d  the  Poffeffion 
of  this  Country  by  the  fame  forcible  means 
the  Peruvian  Princes  had  done,  did  no-body 
any  wrong  by  maintaining  their  Polfeffion. 

Some  of  the  future  Viceroys,  however,  feem 
to  have  been  of  Opinion,  that  the  Inca's  had 
a  better  Right  than  the  Kings  of  Spain ,  by 
their  putting  to  death,  or  banilhing  to  remote 
Countries,  all  the  Blood  of  the  Inca’s ,  and  even 
the  IHde  of  the  Spanijh  Officers  who  had 
match’d  with  any  of  the  Princeffes  of  that  Fa¬ 
mily  *,  tho’  I  muft  do  that  Juft  ice  to  King  Phi • 

Up  II.  that  he  reprov’d  and  puniffi’d  the  Vice¬ 
roy  that  was  guilty  of  that  piece  of  Barbarity, 
telling  him,  He  did  not  fend  him  over  to  extir « 
pate  tbofe  Princes*  but  to  protect  them. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  their  W omen ,  Marriages ,  Children, 
Slaves  and  Funerals ;  and  of  the  Na¬ 
vigation  and  Shipping  of  the  Peruvians. 

Owever  it  comes  to  pafs,  we 
find  great  Part  of  the  World 
entertain  a  very  high  Opinion 
of  a  fingle  Life.  This  Whim- 
fey  prevails  in  the  new  World 
as  well  as  the  old.  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  their  Cloifter’d  Virgins,  to  whom 
they  pay  uncommon  Honours  j  and  there  are 
others  who  devote  themfelves  to  a  fingle  Life 
without  confining  their  Perfons  to  a  Con¬ 
vent  j  and  thefe  alfo,  both  Sexes  have  in 
great  Veneration.  I  have  already  mention’d 
the  Nunnery  in  the  capital  City  of  Cufco,  where 
there  were  five  hundred  Ladies  of  the  royal 
Blood,  who  neither  went  abroad  or  were  vifit- 
ed  by  any  of  their  Relations,  except  the 
Queen  :  Thefe  were  call’d  the  Wives  of  the 
Sun,  and  it  was  Sacrilege  to  touch  them  ;  but 
it  any  Man  was  fo  prophane  as  to  attempt 
their  Chaftity,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  and  his 
whole  Family  the  fevereft  Punilhments  that 
could  be  infli&ed  ;  and  even  his  Houfes, 
Lands,  Flocks  and  Herds,  and  all  that  he 
had  in  the  World  were  deftroy*d  with  him. 

In  every  Province  alfo  there  was  a  Convent 
of  Nuns,  confifting  of  the  Daughters  of  No¬ 
blemen,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  Quality,  and 

thefe 
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thefe  were  nor  to  be  approach’d  by  any  but  Peru., 
the  -Inca  j  and  as  the  former  were  call’d  the 
Wives  of  the  Sun,  thefe  were  ftil’d  the  Wives 
of  the  Inca ,  tho’  he  never  faw  them,  or  had 
any  Commerce  with  them  ;  however,  they 
had  all  a  Poftibility  of  being  his  Wives  in  a 
literal  Senfe,  for  he  fent  for  them  to  Court 
whenever  he  pleas’d,  and  took  them  to  his 
Bed  *,  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  been  Nurfe- 
ries  for  the  royal  Seraglio  ;  and  the  violating 
the  Chaflity  of  one  of  thefe  Was  as  penal  as  an 
Intrigue  with  one  of  the  former.  As  to  the 
Marriages  of  the  Peruvians ,  it  appears  that 
their  Princes  and  Nobility  were  allow’d  a 
Plurality  of  Wives  and  Concubines  ;  tho* 
their  firft  King  and  Law-giver  decreed,  that 
no  private  Man  fhould  have  more  than  one  ; 
their  Kings  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  increafe  their  Families  by  all  poflible  ways. 

In  this  they  apprehended  they  fulfill’d  the 
Commands  of  their  Father  the  Sun,  and  were 
Benefactors  to  the  World  j  but  this  docs  not 
confift  with  the  Honours  they  paid  to  a 
State  of  Celibacy  ;  for,  by  the  fame  Rule, 
thofe  that  kept  their  Virgin  Vows,  and  did 
what  lay  in  them  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  their  Species,  were  to  be  honour’d, 
thofe  who  endeavour’d  to  people  the  World 
fhould  have  been  defpis’d,  fo  inconfiftent  were 
they  with  themfelves ;  and  full  as  inconfiftent 
are  we  with  ourfelves  in  this  Part  of  the  World- 
We  rejoice  when  a  Man  is  born,  and  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  Virgin  that  vows  there  fhall  be 
no  more  born  if  fhe  can  help  it ;  but  how 
thefe  unnatural  and  impious  Vows  came  to  be 
encourag’d  and  approv’d  either  there  or  here, 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  To  proceed  in  the 
Account  of  their  Marriages. 


The 
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The  Laws  of  Peru  did  not  only  permit, 
but  command  the  Emperor  to  marry  his  eldeft 
Sifter  of  the  whole  Blood  •,  tno’  it  prohibited 
all  other  Brothers  and  Sifters  to  marry  •  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  all  oblig’d  to  marry  in;  their 
refpedtive  Tribes  or  Families  like  the  Jews , 
and  their  Marriages  were  folemnized  by  the 
chief  Magiftrate  of  the  Province.  Thofe  of 
the  Tribe  or  Family  of  their  Inca's  or  Kings 
were  married  by  the  King  himfelf.  Once  a 
Year,  or  once  in  two  Years  at  moft,  the 
King’s  Officers  were  commanded  to  make  a 
Lift  of  all  the  young  Men  of  his  Family  above 
twenty  Years  of  Age,  and  of  all  the  Virgins 
above  eighteen,  and  bring  them  before  him, 
when  he  match’d  them  as  he  faw  fit,  the 
Ceremony  being  no  more  than  this  :  The 
Inca ,  (landing  between  the  Couple  that  were 
to  be  married,  call’d  each  of  them  by  their 
Names,  and  then  joining  their  Hands,  fent 
them  home  to  the  Bridegroom’s  Father’s, 
where  the  Wedding  was  kept  for  feveral  Days, 
with  Feafting,  Mufick,  Dancing  and  Drink¬ 
ing,  as  in  this  Part  of  the  World.  I  don’t 
find  there  were  any  previous  Addrefies,  or 
that  the  Parties  had  any  Knowledge  of  each 
other  till  they  came  before  the  Prince,  or  that 
he  made  any  Judgment  how  fuitable  the  Match 
was  like  to  be,  in  any  other  Refpedls  than  as 
to  their  Perfons,  their  refpedlive  Ages,  and 
their  Quality.  •  Here  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
Courtfhip  no  Confent  demanded,  either  of 
the  Parties  or  their  Parents  j  but  the  Inca  dif- 
pofed  of  both  as  he  faw  fit :  And  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Empire  at  a  Diftance  from  Cufcot 
the  Vafial  Princes  perform’d  the  Ceremony, 
as  the  Inca  did  in  the  capital  City  ;  but  as 
to  the  King  himfelf,  and  the  Princes  of  the 

feveral 
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feveral  Provinces,  they  took  what  Women  Peru- 
they  pleas’d  for  their  Wives  and  Concubines, 
without  any  manner  of  Ceremony. 

And  if  the  common  People  were  not  allow’d  Common 
more  Wives  than  one,  they  had  a  Liberty  Women- 
however  to  entertain  a  Commerce  with  other 
Women  (befides  their  Wives)  who  lived  in 
poor  Huts  in  the  Fields,  or  in  the  Suburbs 
of  great  Towns,  but  were  never  fuffer’d  to 
dwell  or  appear  among  honeft  People,  and 
were  generally  efteem’d  infamous.  Thefe 
Stews,  according  to  De  la  Vega ,  were  con¬ 
niv’d  at  by  the  Government,  to  prevent  greater 
Inconveniences,  fuch  as  Adultery  and  Sodomy  ^ 
and  this  it  is  that  induces  the  Pope,  ’tis  faid, 
to  indulge  his  Subjects  in  the  like  Liberties, 
whofe  Conftitutions  are  as  warm  as  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians. 

When  any  of  the  royal  Family  of  the  Inca's 
married,  the  Vaffal  Indians  of  that  Province 
immediately  built  Houfes  for  the  new-married 
People,  which  were  furniih’d  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  and  every  one 
of  their  Relations  brought  fome  Prefent  for 
the  new-married  Couple,  and  came  and  re¬ 
joiced  with  them  on  the  Occafion  :  And  when 
any  of  the  common  People  married,  their 
Neighbours  w'ere  oblig’d  to  affift  in  the  build¬ 
ing  their  Houfes,  and  raifing  a  little  Planta¬ 
tion  of  Fruits,  Roots  and  Herbs }  and  every 
married  Man  had  a  Portion  of  Food  and 
Cloathing  ahign’d  him  every  Year  out  of 
the  Royal  Magazines  and  Store-houfes,  in 
proportion  to  the  Bignefs  of  his  Family. 

None ;  were  fuffer’d  toftarve  for  want  of  Ne- 
ceffaries,  as  they  are  in  fome  Chriftian  Coun¬ 
tries  j  neither  were  any  People  fuffer’d  to 
live  idly,  but  all  were  bufied  in  Hufbandry,  * 

»  or 
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Peru,  or  fome  mechanick  Employment  j  and  the 
Wives  of  their  Nobility  and  Gentry  carried 
their  Work  with  them,  even  upon  Vifitsj 
for  the  Women  fpun  and  wove  all  their 
Cloathing,  tho*  they  had  Slaves  and  Vaftals 
who  were  oblig’d  by  their  Tenures  to  do  every 
thing  of  that  kind  .for  them. 

As  the  Emperor  or  Inca  was  oblig’d  to 
marry  his  eldeft  Sifter,  and  if  he  had  no  Iffue 
by  her,  the  next,  and  fo  on  ;  and  if  he  had 
rhc  Laws  none  0f  hjs  Sifters,  to  marry  his  next 

aid  inhc-L  neareft  Relation  ;  fo  none  but  the  eldeft  Son 
Stances,  of  fuch  Marriages  could  inherit  the  Throne- 
and  thus  the  Crown  defcended  to  twelve  Inca's 
fucceflively,  till  the  laft  Inca ,  Atabilipa  the 
Baftard,  or  rather  the  Son  of  a  foreign  Princefs, 
(viz.  the  Princefs  of  ghiitto)  ufurp’d  the 
Throne  and  depofed  his  Brother  Huafcar. 

If  the  Inca  or  Emperor  had  no  Son,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  Brother,  or  his  next 
Male  Relation  ;  but  De  la  Vega  obferves, 
that  the  Spanijh  Pliftorians  were  miftaken, 
who  related  that  the  Brother  fucceeded  before 
the  Son  of  the  deceas’d  Emperor. 

The  Laws  of  Inheritance  were  not  the  fame 
in  every  Province.  In  fome,  the  eldeft  Son 
did  not  inherit  unlefshe  was  the  moft  deferving} 
for  the  Vaftals  had  the  Choice  of  theSucceffion, 
provided  they  elected  him  out  of  the  Family 
of  the  Caracas ,  or  Lords  of  the  Diftrid ;  and 
they  were  at  liberty  to  take  the  youngeft,  or 
any  other  Son  they  apprehended  would  make 
the  beft  Governor,  without  any  Regard  to 
their  Seniority :  But  in  others  the  eldeft  Son 
inherited,  as  with  us;  and  if  there  were  no 
Sons,  the  Eftate  went  to  the  eldeft  Uncle. 

I  don’t  find  the  Daughters  ever  poffefs’d  their 
Lands  or  real  Eftates, 
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The  Peruvians,  however.  Teem  to  have  Per., 
had  a  particular  Regard  for  Widows  and 
Orphans:  Their  Lands  were  plough’d  and  W‘d°ws 
cultivated  at  the  Charge  of  the  Publick,  andpjansr_ 
were  prefer’d  to  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  provided 
Temple  of  the  Sun  and  thofe  of  the  Inca  \  tor. 
but  it  was  look’d  upon  as  infamous  for  a 
Widow  to  marry  a  fecon’d  Hufband,  efpe- 
cially  if  fhe  had  Children,  and  as  infamous 
for  a  Man  to  marry  fuch  a  Widow  ;  fo  that 
fuch  Matches  were  very  rare,  and  the  Wi¬ 
dows  liv’d  in  great  Efteem  as  long  as  they 
kept  fingle. 

Their  Children  were  weaned  at  two  Years  The 
of  Age,  when  they  fhav’d  their  Heads  and  Ma"aSp‘ 
gave  them  their  Names,  at  which  there  was  0 
great  Feafting  and  Rejoicing,  and  the  Rela-  children, 
tions  all  made  Prefents  to  the  Infant ;  fome 
brought  Cloathing,  others  Cattle  ;  fome  pre- 
fented  him  with  Arms,  and  others  with  Cups 
and  Veflels  of  Gold  or  Silver  Plate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Quality :  This  was  the  Cuftom  at 
the  weaning  of  the  eldeft  Son,  but  no  great 
Notice  was  taken  of  the  weaning  the  reft  of 
die  Children,  whether  Sons  or  Daughters. 

All  their  Children  were  bred  up  very  hardi¬ 
ly,  wafh’d  with  cold  Water  as  foon  as  born, 
and  the  Mother  bath’d  in  fome  cool  Stream  as 
foon  as  Ihe  was  brought  to  bed,  if  we  may 
credit  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  all  the 
Spanijb  Hiftorians ;  and  they  continued  to  wafn 
their  Children  every-day  with  cold  Water, 
till  they  were  grown  up  and  able  to  bathe  them- 
felves,  which  may  be  one  Reafon  that  the 
plunging  a  lying-in  Woman  into  cold  Water 
was  attended  with  no  ill  Confequences }  for 
if  a ^European  Lady,  who  never  ufed  to  bathe 
in  cold  Water,  was  to  make  the  Experiment 
Yol.  XXIX.  M  m  m  in 


in  that  Condition,  fhe  would  not  come  off 
fo  well  as  the  dmericanSy  it  is  prefum’d. 

De  la  Vega  relates  alfo,  that  they  never 
took  their  Children  into  their  Laps  or  Arms, 
unlefs  it  were  to  drefs  them,  but  ftoop’d  down 
to  the  Cradle  where  the  Infant  lay  to  give  it 
the  Breaft,  and  this  only  three  times  a  Day, 
keeping  them  to  their  fet  Meals,  from  the 
time  they  were  born,  faying,  They  would  cry 
in  Expe&ation  of  it  all  Day  long,  if  they 
were  humour’d  in  it  every  time  they  cry’d  ; 
and  that  the  gorging  them  with  Milk  was  the 
way  to  make  Gluttons  and  Drunkards  of  them 
when  they  grew  up. 

The  Ladies  of  the  firft  Quality  always 
fuckled  their  own  Children,  and  never  put 
them  out  to  Wet-Nurfes  ;  and  tho’  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Time  of  their  fucking  was  two  Years, 
the  Women  never  came  near  their  Hulbands 
Beds  till  that  Time  was  expir’d,  nor  had  the 
Child  any  other  Food  till  it  was  wean’d,  if 
the  Mother’s  Milk  did  not  fail.  When  the 
Child  could  ftand  alone  it  was  taken  out  of  its 
wooden  Cradle,  to  which  it  ufed  to  be  bound 
down  hard  with  Filleting,  and  fet  in  a  little 
Pit,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Floor,  which 
reach’d  to  the  Breaft  of  the  Child,  and  wa3 
lin’d  or  hung  with  Linnen  or  Woollen,  and 
the  Play-things  fet  about  the  Verge  of  the  Pit 
or  Bafon  ;  fo  that  they  were  never  troubled 
to  carry  their  Children  about  or  fit  with  them 
in  their  Laps,  as  our  Nurfes  and  good  Wo¬ 
men  are.  De  la  Vega  adds,  that  the  Peruvi¬ 
an  Women  had  never  any  Occafion  for  Mid¬ 
wives,  but  there  was  ufually  an  old  Hag  of  a 
Witch,  or  Enchantrefs,  that  attended  the 
Labour,  who  muttering  over  fome  Charms, 
was  fuppofed  to  facilitate  the  Birth,  and  con¬ 
tribute 
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tribute  to  the  good  Fortune  of  the  Infant  by  Peru, 
the  fuperftitious  Ceremonies  fhe  perform’d.  v — v — 

As  to  their  Funerals,  the  Bodies  of  their  Their 
Inca's  or  Emperors  (it  has  been  obferv’d)  were  Funerals, 
embalm’d  and  placed  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  where  divine  Honours  were  paid  them, 
but  their  Hearts  and  Bowels  were  folemnly 
interr’d  at  a  Country  Palace  of  the  Inca's, 
about  two  or  three  Leagues  from  Cufcoy  where 
magnificent  Tombs  were  ereCted,  and  great 
Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  and  other 
Treafures  buried  with  them:  And  at  the 
Death  of  the  Inca's  and  Caraca's ,  or  great 
Lords,  their  principal  Wives,  Favourites  and 
Servants,  either  kill’d  themfelves  or  made 
Intereft  to  be  buried  alive  with  them  in  the 
fame  Tomb,  that  they  might  accompany  them 
to  the  other  World,  fays  De  la  Fega ,  and 
renew  their  immortal  Services  in  the  other 
Life,  which  as  their  Religion  taught  them, 
was  a  corporeal  and  not  a  ipiritual  State.  And 
here  he  correfts  the  Errors  of  thofe  Fliftorians 
who  relate,  that  thefe  People  were  kill’d  or 
facrificed  by  the  Succeffors  of  "the  deceafed 
Prince,  which  he  feems  to  abhor  as  a  molt 
detefted  Piece  of  Tyranny  and  Cruelty  ;  and 
obferves  further,  that  there  was  no  manner 
of  Occafion  for  any  Law  or  Force  to  compel 
them  to  follow  their  Benefactors  or  Matters  to 
the  other  World;  for  when  they  were  dead, 
they  crouded  after  them  fo  faft  that  the  Magi¬ 
strates  were  forced  fometimes  to  interpofe, 
and  by  Perfuafion,  or  their  Authority,  to  put 
a  Stop  to  thefe  Self-murders,  reprefenting, 
that  the  Deceas’d  had  no  need  of  more  At¬ 
tendants,  or  that  it  might  be  time  enough  to 
offer  him  their  Service  when  Death  fliould 
take  them  out  of  the  World  in  a  natural  way. 

M  m  m  2  However, 
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However,  in  is  evident  from  hence,  that 
the  Peruvians  believ’d  another  State  after  this, 
where  they  were  to  live  and  enjoy  their  Friends 
to  all  Eternity,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
cloath’d  with  Flelh  and  Blood  there  a$  well  as 
here  tho’  they  rauft  imagine  the  Bodies  they 
were  to  afliime  would  be  of  a  more  heavenly 
Conftitution,  to  render  them  immortal  and 
free  from  Infirmities.  Nor  could  they  believe 
they  would  be  the  fame  Bodies  rais’d  again 
and  refin’d,  becaufe  thefe  were  embalm’d  or 
remain’d  in  their  Tombs,  while  they  ex¬ 
pedited  to  be  mandated  to  thofe  Regions  of 
Pleafure  immediately,  and  to  be  cloath’d  with 
Bodies  on  their  Arrival  there  :  And  in  that 
cafe  it  could  be  of  no  Service  to  them  to 
receive  their  former  Bodies  again  after  fome 
thoufand  Years  were  elaps’d.  But  to  proceed 
in  their  Funerals. 

The  firft  Month  after  the  Death  of  the 
Prince,  the  whole  City  of  Cufco  bewail’d  their 
Lofs  with  loud  Cries  and  Lamentations,  and 
every  Ward  or  Divifion  of  the  City  affembled 
and  march’d  out  into  the  Fields  in  Proceffion, 
carrying  the  Trophies  of  their  late  Soveraign 
with  them  j  namely,  his  Shield,  his  offenfive 
Arms,  his  Cloaths,  and  the  Treafures  that 
were  to  be  buried  with  his  Bowels  ;  and  in 
Songs  repeated  his  heroick  Actions  in  the 
Wars,  the  moft  remarkable  Inftances  of  his 
Juftice,  and  other  Virtues.  After  the  firft 
Month  they  commemorated  the  Death  of  the 
Inca  at  every  new  and  full  Moon  till  the  End 
of  the  Year,  the  laft  Day  whereof  was  ob- 
ferv’d  with  more  Solemnity  than  any  of  the 
former.  Nor  was  this  done  only  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  City  of  the  Empire,  but  in  the  chief  Town 
of  every  Province,  how  far  diftanc  foever. 

They 
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They  went  out  in  Proceffion  to  all  Places,  where  Peru, 
they  remembred  their  Inca  had  ever  been  in 
a  Journey,  or  upon  any  other  Occafion,  and 
there  in  mournful  Songs  recited  his  great 
Actions  and  bewail’d  their  Lofs :  And  the 
Vaffal  Princes,  or  Noblemen  had  much  the 
fame  Honours  paid  them  on  their  Deceafe  in 
their  refpedtive  Provinces  and  Lordlhips  by 
their  Vaffals  ;  and  this  bids  me  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  Condition  of  the  Peruvians  in 
relation  to  their  Liberties  and  Properties  when 
the  Spaniards  arriv’d  there.  The  Inca's  were  The  State 
abfolute  Soveraigns,  reftrain’d  by  no  Laws  or  of  the 
Compacts,  but  valued  themfelves  mod  it  feems  whenthe* 
in  being  the  Protestors  and  Fathers  of  their  Spaniards 
People.  arrived 

Every  Province  had  its  Caracas  or  Prince,  there* 
as  abfolute  in  his  Territories  as  th tinea  in  the 
Empire,  and  only  accountable  to  him  ;  and 
in  every  Province  were  a  great  many  Caciques 
or  Lords,  who  had  the  Command  of  their 
Vaffals,  as  the  Caraca’s  had  of  them  ;  and  as 
for  the  common  People,  they  were  all  Te¬ 
nants,  or  rather  Slaves  to  their  Lords,  both 
their  Perfons  and  Eftates  being  in  their  Power 
to  do  whatever  they  would  with  them  s  for 
thefe  Tenants  cultivated  and  manur’d  their 
Lords  Lands,  built  and  repair’d  their  Houfes, 
carried  them  on  their  Shoulders  when  they 
went  abroad,  and  ferv’d  them  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  without  any  other  Wages  than 
the  Produce  of  their  little  Tenements  and 
Plantations,  and  were  fold  and  transfer’d  from 
one  Lord  to  another  whenever  the  Lands  they 
lived  upon  were  fold  or  alienated. 

Whenever  the  Inca>  or  Emperor,  had  any 
particular  Service  to  do,  he  commanded  the 
Vaffal  Prince  of  the  Province  to  £e  it  done, 

and 
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Peru,  and  he  again  ilTued  his  Orders  to  the  Nobility 
1 — under  his  Government,  who  fent  their  Tenants 
or  Slaves  to  perform  what  was  requir’d,  or 
march’d  at  the  Head  of  them  in  Perfon  if  they 
were  commanded  to  the  Wars  3  fo  that  the 
whole  Country,  like  Britain  anciently,  was 
divided  between  the  Lords  of  the  Soil  and 
their  Slaves,  or  the  Barons  and  their  Bondmen 
or  Villains.  The  Generality  of  the  People 
were  in  a  State  of  Slavery  before  the  Spaniards 
arriv’d  ;  all  the  Difference  was,  that  during 
the  Government  of  the  Inca's  and  their  native 
Lords,  their  Service  was  extremely  eafy  and 
gentle  •,  they  requir’d  their  Service  but  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  and  by  turns,  and  never  over¬ 
loaded  or  over-drove  them,  or  commanded 
them  into  Services  or  Countries  deftruttive  to 
their  Healths.  Whereas  ,the  Spaniards  had  no 
Regard  to  any  of  thefe  Particulars,  but deftroy’d 
thoufands  of  them  by  exa&ing  a  too  rigorous 
Service,  compelling  fome  to  work  in  the 
Mines,  others  to  dive  for  Pearls,  others  to 
carry  monftrous  Burthens,  and  travel  into 
unhealthful  Climates,  without  making  a  fuita- 
ble  Provifion  for  them,  and  by  thefe  Means 
perfectly  depopulated  feveral  American  Hands 
and  Countries.  ’Tis  true,  the  common  People 
were  V affals  and  Slaves  to  their  fuperior  Lords 
before  the  Spaniards  conquer’d  Peru,  as  has 
been  intimated  already,  but  then  their  own 
Princes  ufed  them  as-  Children,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  treated  them  worfe  than  Brutes. 

Some  of  the  poorer  Indians  however  were 
Gainers  by  this  Change,  or  at  leaft  thought 
themfelves  fo  at  firft  3  for  the  Spaniards ,  in 
order  to  gain  them  over  to  their  Party,  gave 
many  of  them  their  Freedom,  and  made  ufe 
of  them  in  fubduing  their  Countrymen  :  But 

when 
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when  the  Conqueft  was  finiflh’d,  thefe  were  not  Peru, 
ufed  much  better  than  the  reft,  till  the  Kings 
of  Spain  by  their  repeated  Edidls  in  a  manner 
by  Force  compel’d  the  Adventurers  and  Plan¬ 
ters  to  treat  the  Indians  as  Subjects  and  not 
as  Slaves  ;  fince  which  time  the  Spaniards  have 
introduc’d  vaft  Numbers  of  Negroes  to  work 
in  the  Mines,  and  perform  other  laborious 
Services  j  and  the  Horfes,  Oxen  and  Mules 
that  have  been  carried  to  Peru,  have  made  it 
lefs  necellary  to  exadl  thofe  hard  and  laborious 
Services  from  the  Indians  they  did  formerly, 
fuch  as  carrying  their  Baggage  and  drawing 
their  Carriages,  by  which  Multitudes  perilh’d. 

Peru  is  now  poffefs’d  by  a  very  different 
Set  of  People  than  it  was  at  the  Time  of  the 
Spanijh  Conqueft  two  hundred  Years  ago. 

Befides  the  native  Indians ,  there  have  been 
tranfported  vaft  Multitudes  of  Europeans  and 
African  Negroes  of  both  Sexes,  from  whofe 
mix’d  Embraces  have  fprung  another  Race, 
being  a  Compound  of  all  three,  which  have 
different  Features  and  different  Complexions 
from  the  People  of  any  of  the  three  Parts  of 
the  World  from  whence  they  are  deriv'd  ; 
only  thofe  that  were  born  in  Spain  are  call’d 
Spaniards.  If  any  Perfon  is  born  of  a  Spa¬ 
nish  Father  and  Mother  in  America ,  he  is  call’d 
a  Criolli ,  and  fo  are  the  Children  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  born  in  Peru  ;  and  ’tis  faid,  this  Term 
Criolli  came  firft  from  the  Negroes ,  who  call’d 
their  Children  fo  that  were  born  there,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  native  Africans. 

The  Children  born  between  a  Spaniard  and 
an  Indian  are  call’d  Meflizo’s ,  and  fo  are  the 
Children  of  a  Spaniard  and  a  Negroe.  Thofe 
born  of  a  Negroe  and  an  Indian  are  call’d 
MulatcCs,  or  :MoUu's }  and  to  the  Children 
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of  thefe  Mulattos  the  Spaniards  give  the  Name 
of  Cholo ,  which  fignifies  a  Dog  of  a  mongrel 
Breed  -7  and  they  efteem  them  little  better. 
The  Children  of  a  Spaniard  and  a  Meftizo  they 
call  Quartralvo's^  by  which  they  would  lignify 
they  are  three  Parts  Spanijh  and  one  Indian ; 
but  the  Children  of  a  Meftizo  with  an  Indian 
Woman,  they  call  Trefalas ,  or  three  Parts 
Indian.  The  Defcendants  of  all  thefe  have 
different  Names  and  different  Privileges,  and 
when  any  of  them  come  to  refemble  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fo  much  in  their  Features  and  Complexi¬ 
ons  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifh’d  from 
them,  they  chufe  to  remove  to  fome  diftant 
Town,  where  their  Pedigree  is  not  known; 
and  there  they  enjoy  the  Honours  and  Privi¬ 
leges  of  the  native  Spaniards ,  efpecially  if 
they  are  People  of  Subftance. 

But,  as  was  intimated  in  the  Hiflory  of 
Mexico ,  there  are  always  great  Divifions  and 
Heart-burnings  between  the  Spaniards  born 
in  Spain ,  and  the  Criolli ,  or  thofe  that  are 
born  of  Spanijh  Parents  in  Peru. 

The  Criolli  are  by  far  the  mofl  numerous 
(perhaps  a  hundred  to  one)  and  poffefs’d  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Lands  ;  but  the  Power  is 
always  lodg’d  in  the  Hands  of  the  native  Spa¬ 
niards  :  The  Vice-roys  and  principal  Civil 
and  Military  Officers  and  Bifhops  are  always 
Spanift) ,  which  makes  the  native  Spaniards 
look  down  with  great  Contempt  on  the  Criolli , 
tho’  born  of  Spanijh  Parents,  and  they  are 
perpetually  doing  each  other  ill  Offices ;  even 
among  the  Ecclefiafticks  there  are  everlafting 
Feuds,  and  the  People  are  taught  by  the  Criolli 
Prieffs  to  hate  the  Spanijh  Friars  ;  tho’  the 
Religion  of  all  Peru  is  now  the  fame,  from 
what  Nation  or  what  Mixture  of  Nations 

foever 
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foever  the  prefent  Inhabitants  are  defcended.  Peru. 
The  Inquifition  (that  reigns  here  with  greater 
Terror  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World) 
has  compelled  both  Indians  and  Negroes  to 
profefs  themfelves  Catholicks  j  and  their  way 
of  inftru&ing  them  in  the  Dodlrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  is  the  fame  here  as  it  is  in  Spain ;  name¬ 
ly,  by  Pictures,  Images,  and  Theatrical  En¬ 
tertainments  :  Every  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Gofpel  almoft  is  thrown  into  a  Play,  and 
the  Indians  are  the  Adtors ;  one  adls  our  Savi¬ 
our,  another  St.  Peter ,  a  third  Pontius  Pilate , 
a  fourth  Judas ,  and  fo  on.  This  they  look 
upon  as  the  readied;  way  of  intruding  the 
Vulgar  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  to  fix 
the  Hiftory  of  it  in  their  Memories. 

I  {hall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  Word  The  Na. 
or  two  concerning  the  Navigation  of  the  Pe-  viSatlon 
r.uvians ,  who  feem  to  have  been  provided  ^  f' 
with  mod  improper  Vefiels  and  Vehicles  for 
Tranfportation  or  Fifhing  of  any  Nation  in 
the  World.  I  don’t  find  that  they  had  either 
Ship,  Boat,  or  Canoe  upon  their  Coaft  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived  there  ;  they  crofs’d  over 
their  Rivers  on  Floats  of  Reeds  or  Rulhes, 
and  at  Sea  had  no  other  way  of  fifhing  or 
tranfporting  their  Goods  along  the  Coaft  but 
on  Bark-logs,  of  which  Mr.  Dumpier  gives  us 
the  following  Defcription. 

Bark-logs  are  made  of  many  round  Logs  of  Bark-logs. 
Wood,  in  manner  of  a  Raft,  and  very  diffe¬ 
rent  according  to  the  Ufe  that  they  are  de- 
fign’d  for,  or  the  Humour  of  the  People  that 
make  them,  or  the  Matter  they  are  made  of. 

If  they  are  made  for  fifhing,  then  they  are 
only  three  or  four  Logs  of  light  Wood,  of 
feven  or  eight  Foot  long,  placed  bv  the  fide 
Vol.  XXIX,  Nnn  ‘  of 
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of  each  other,  pinned  fall  together  with  wooden 
Pins,  and  bound  hard  with  Withes.  Tlie 
Logs  are  fo  placed,  that  the  middlemoft 
are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fides,  efpecially  at 
the  Head  or  Fore-part,  which  grows  narrower 
gradually  into  an  Angle  or  Point,  the  better 
to  cut  through  the  Water.  Others  are  made 
to  carry  Goods  j  the  Bottom  of  thefe  is  made 
of  twenty  or  thirty  great  Trees,  of  about  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  Foot  long,  fatten’d  like  the 
other  fide  to  fide,  and  fo  lhaped :  On  the  Top 
of  thefe  they  place  another  fhorter  Row  of 
Trees  acrofs  them,  pinned  faft  to  each  other, 
and  then  pinned  to  the  undermoft  Row  *,  this 
double  Row  of  Planks  makes  the  Bottom  of 
the  Float  of  a  confiderable  Breadth:  From  this 
Bottom  the  Raft  is  raifed  to  about  ten  Foot 
higher,  with  Rows  of  Potts,  fometimes  fet  up¬ 
right,  and  fupporting  a  Floor  or  two  ;  but 
thofe  I  obferved  were  raifed  by  thick  Trees 
laid  acrofs  each  other,  as  in  Wood-piles ;  only 
not  clofe  together,  as  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Float,  but  at  the  Ends  and  Sides  only,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  Middle  all  hollow  like  a  Cham¬ 
ber,  except  that  here  and  there  a  Beam  goes 
acrofs  it  to  keep  the  Float  more  compact.  In 
this  Hollow,  at  about  four  Foot  high  from 
the  Beams,  at  the  Bottom,  they  lay  fmall  Poles 
along,  and  clofe  together,  to  make  a  Floor  for 
another  Room,  on  the  Top  of  which  alfo  they 
lay  another  fuch  Floor  made  of  Poles ;  and 
the  Entrances  into  both  thefe  Rooms  is  only 
by  creeping  between  the  great  Traverfe-trees, 
which  make  the  Walls  of  this  Sea-houfe.  The 
lowed  of  thefe  Stories  ferves  as  a  Cellar  ;  there 
they  lay  great  Stones  forBallaft,  and  their  Jars 
of  frefli  Water  clofed  up,  and  whatever  may 
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bear  being  wet  *,  for  by  theWeight  of  the  Ballaft 
and  Cargo  the  Bottom  of  this  Room,  and  of 
the  whole  Veffel,  is  funk  fo  deep  as  to  lie  two 
or  three  Foot  within  the  Surface  of  the  Water. 
The  fecond  Story  is  for  the  Seamen  and  their 
Neceffaries :  Above  this  fecond  Story  the  Goods 
are  ftow’d  to  what  Height  they  pleafe,  ufually 
about  eight  or  ten  Foot,  and  kept  clofe  by 
Poles  fet  upright  quite  round  *,  only  there  is  a 
little  Space  abaft  for  the  Steers- man  (for  they 
have  a  large  Rudder)  and  a  Fire-hearth  before - 
to  drefs  their  Vi&uals,  efpecially  when  they 
make  long  Voyages,  as  from  Lima  to  Truxillo , 
or  Guiaquily  or  Panama ,  which  laft  Voyage 
is  five  or  fix  hundred  Leagues.  In  the  midft 
of  all,  among  the  Goods,  rifes  a  Mail,  to 
which  is  fatten'd  a  large  Sail,  as  in  our  Weft- 
Country  Barges  in  the  Thames :  They  always 
go  before  the  Wind,  being  unable  to  ply 
againft  it  j  and  therefore  are  fit  only  for  thele 
Seas,  where  the  Wind  is  always  in  a  manner 
the  fame,  not  varying  above  a  Point  or  two 
all  the  Way  from  Lima ,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
come  into  the  Bay  of  Panama ,  and  even  there 
they  meet  with  no  great  Sea,  but  fometimes 
northerly  Winds,  and  then  they  lower  their 
Sails,  and  drive  before  it,  waiting  for  a  Change. 
All  their  Care  then  is  only  to  keep  off  from 
Shore  for  they  are  fo’made,  that  they  cannot 
fink  at  Sea.  Thefe  Rafts  carry  fixty  or  feventy 
Tons  of  Goods,  and  upwards  j  their  Cargo  is 
chiefly  Wine,  Oil,  Flower,  Sugar,  Quitto 
Cloth,  Soap,  Goat-fkins  drefs’d,  &c.  The 
Float  is  manag’d  ufually  by  three  or  four  Men, 
who  (being  unable  to  return  with  it  againft  the 
Trade-wind)  when  they  come  to  Panama ,  dif- 
pofie  of  the  Goods  and  Bottom  together,  get- 
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Peru,  ting  a  Paftage  back  again  for  themfelveS  in 
>  fome  Ship  or  Boat  bound  to  the  Port  they 
came  from,  and  there  they  take  a  new  Bark- 
log  for  their  next  Cargo.  ■ 

The  fmaller  fort  of  Bark-logs  lie  flat  on  the 
Water,  and  are  ufed  for  fifhing  or  carrying 
Water  to  Ships,  or  the  like  (half  a:  Ton  or  a 
Ton  at  a  time)  and  are  more  governable  than  ' 
the  other,  tho’  they  have  Mails  and  Sails  too. 
With  thefe  they  go  out  at  Night,  by  the  Help 
of  the  Land-wind  (which  is  feldom  wanting 
on  this  Coaft)  and  return  back  in  the  Day¬ 
time  with  the  Sea-wind. 

The  pre-  As  t0  the  prefent  State  of  their  Navigation, 
fent  Ship-  th t  Spaniards  have  fcarce  any  Ships  on  this 
ping  of  sea  but  Coafting-vefTels  and  the  King’s  Ships 
Fem.  of  War,  which  may  be  ten  or  twelve  in 
Number,  and  ferve  to  protect  theTrade  againft 
the  Buccaneers  and  Privateers,  who  are  how¬ 
ever  very  often  too  hard  for  them  ;  and  fhould 
any  European  Power  fend  a  fmall  Squadron  of 
Men  of  War  into  the  South- Sea,  the  whole 
Royal  Navy  of  Spain  on  this  Coaft  would  not, 
be  a  Match  for  them  :  But  of  the  Forces  of 
the  Spaniards  (by  Sea  and  Land)  on  the 
weftern  Coaft  of  South- America,  I  fhall  give 
a  more  particular  Account  when  I  have  fur- 
vey’d  the  Province  of  Chili. 

The  Peruvian  or  Spanijh  Inhabitants  have 
yet  no  other  foreign  Commerce  but  with  the 
reft  of  the  SpaniJJj  Colonies,  either  in  Chili  to 
the  Southward,  or  with  thofe  of  Mexico  to  the 
Northward  :  They  fail  every  Year  from  Peru 
(at  the  proper  Seafons)  to  the  Fairs  of  Acapulio 
and  Panama ,  carrying  the  ProduCt  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Peru  thither,  but  chiefly  Gold 
and  Silver,  to  a  very  great  Value  j  and  at  thofe 
.  i  Fairs 
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Fairs  they  furnifh  themfelves  with  the  Product  Peru, 
and  Manufactures  of  China  and  the  Eafi- Indies  -v— J 

from  the  Weft,  and  thofe  of  Europe  from  the 
Eaft  }  and  in  this  rich  Traffick  there  are  not 
more  than  feven  or  eight  Ships  employ’d 
within  the  fpace  of  a  Year,  tho’  they  export 
and  import  the  Value  of  many  Millions. 
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He  marches  againft  Don 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  340 
Articles  between  Ahnagro 
and  Pedro  de  Alvarado 


,  344 

Ahnagro  aflumes  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Cufco, which 
occafions  a  War  between 
him  and  the  Pizarro' s 
351 


Aimagro  invades  Chili  352 
He  returns  from  Chili 
35  6 

Poflefies  himfelf  of  Cufco 

''  37 1 

Aimagro  defeats  Alonzo  de 
Alvarado  and  takes  him 
Prifoner  .  373 

A  T reaty  betwefen  Aimagro 
and  Pizarro  375,  377 
ALMAGRO ,  fen.  defeated 
and  made  Prifoner  by 
Pizarro  380 

Aimagro  put  to  death  3&1 
his  Character  382 
A  Parallel  drawn  between 
Ahnagro  and  Pizarro 
390 

ALMAGRO ,  the  younger, 
made  Prifoner  by  Pizarro 

382 

His  Friends  opprefled  by 
Pizarro  386 

The  Almagrians  form  a 
Confpiracy  againft  the 
Marquis  Pizarro  387 
They 


They  a  [raffinate  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  proclaim  young 
Almagro  Governor  of 
Peru  389 

Almagro  the  younger  pof- 
•  feffes  himfelf  of  Cufco 

395 

ALVARADO  Don  Pedro 
his  Expedition  to  Peru 
34° 

A  Treaty  between  him 
and  Almagro  344 

He  returns  to  Mexico  345 
ALVARADO  Alonzo  march¬ 
es  to  the  Relief  of  Cufco 

f  371 
He  is  taken  Prifoner  by 

Almagro  _  373 

Amazon ,  a  River  in  South- 
America  125,  126 
155,  386 

Audiences,  or  grand  Divifi- 
ons  of  Peru  1 27 

AMERICA ,  South 

The  Provinces  thereof  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Spaniards 

1 

Remarks  on  the  Invafion 


of  America  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ibid. 

ANDALUSIA  Province  63 
Rivers  ibid. 

Soil  and  Produce  64 

Chief  T owns  ibid. 

ANDES,  Mountains  107 


Their  prodigious  Height, 
and  the  Effects  the  Air 
has  upon  Animals  108 
Animals,  Peruvian  188 

Arithmetick  of  the  Peruvians 

'  .  *77 

Arts  2nd  Sciences  of  the  Pe¬ 


ruvians  J  7  2 

Aftronomy,  Peruvian  173 
Araba  I  Hand  86 

Arequippa  T  own  152 

Arica,  a  Port  and  River  in 
Peru  1 1 9 

ATABILIPA,  bafe  Son  of 
the  Inca  Huana  Capac 
24S 

Appointed  King  of  Shiitto 
by  his  Father  ibid. 
He  marches  againft  his 
Brother  the  Inca  Huaf- 
car  252 

His  Forces  defeat  the  Inca 
Huafcar ,  and  take  him 
Prifoner  253 

Atabilipa  fends  an  Ambaffa- 
dor  to  Pizarro  290 
He  receives  an  Embaify 
from  Pizarro  291 
Father  Vincent’s  Speech  to 
the  Inca  Atabilipa  296 
His  People  are  attacked 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Inca 
himfelf  made  Prifoner 

3°7 

He  offers  a  vaft  Treafure 
for  his  Liberty  312 

Atabilipa  caufes  his  Brother 
the  Inca  Huafcar  to  be 
put  to  death  315 

He  is  murdered  by  the 
Spaniards  after  he  had 
paid  his  Ranfom  329 

Aves  Hland  84 

B 

BALMS  ana  Balfams  of 

Peru  20  7 

Baranea 


Baranea  Town 
Bark,  Peruvian 
Bajlimento  Iflands 
Bczoar  Stone 
Blanco ,  Cape 
Bonaventnra  River 
Bonayre ,  a  Dutch  I  Hand  near 
Terra-  Firma  84 

Buildings  of  Peru  142 

c 

CALLAO,  the  Port  to 
Lima  1 1 9 

Canibals,  whether  any  in 
America  69,  71 

Capes 

Cape  Franfcifco  82 

Cape  Pajfao  82,  1 1 6 
Cape  St.  Helena  117 
Cape  Blanco  ibid. 

GARIBIAN  A  and  Caribees 
The  Province  65 

European  Settlements  jhere 
ibid. 

Rivers  65,  67 

The  Face  of  the  Country, 
Air  and  Soil  66 

Englijh  Settlements  here 
yielded  to  the  Dutch  67 
Perfons  and  Habits  of  the 
Caribees  69 

Whether  Canibals  or  not 
69,  71 

Giants,  Monfters,  &c. 

faid  to  be  here  73 

Religion  of  the  Caribees 

76 

CARTHAGENA  Province 
and  chief  Towns  48 
T  aken  by  Drake  49 

T aken  by  the  French  ibid. 
Soil  and  Produce  51 


Carriages  and  way  of  Travel¬ 
ling  of  the  Peruvians 

159 

CafTavi  Root,  the  Food  of 
the  Amer  icans  207 
Cattle  exported  from  Europe 
to  Peru  194 

Caxamalca ,  a  T own  and  D,i- 
ftri£f  of  Peru  137,  289 
CAYENNE ,  or  Equinoctial 
France  6*7 

Chagre  River  and  Caftle  5,18 
Choreas  Audience 

Chief  Towns  and  Silver 
Mines  there  150,  384 
Cheapo  River  and  T own  6,3  r 


Chepelio  Ifland  40 

Chili  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 

.  352 

Chinquita  Town  155 

Cinabar ,  Mines  of  it  219 
Clara  Ifland  117 

Conception  RiVer  and  Town 

4>  31 

Congo  River  6 

Conjurers,  Indian  74 


Convents  of  Seledh  Virgins 

,I56 

Copiapo ,  a  Port  of  Peru  1 20 
Coqumbo ,  a  Port  in  Chili  ibid. 
Corn,  Indian ,  or  Maiz  203 
Cofma ,  a  Port  in  Peru  118 
Curaffow ,  the  chief  Dutch 
Ifland  near  Terra-Firma 

85 

CUSCO,  formerly  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  Peru  138 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun 
there  139 

The  Caftle  of  Cufco  145 
The  City  inhabited  by  all 
the  Peruvian  Nations 
149 
Cufco 
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52 
201 
38 
I91 
II? 

79 


F 


The  T 

Cufco  compared  to  old  Rome 

150 

Cufco  taken  by  th ^Spaniards 

336 

The  rich  Plunder  of  that 


City  337 

Cufco  befieged  by  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  363 

The  Siege  raifed  369 


Almagro  feizes  Cufco  37 1 

D 

Darien  River  ■  4 

Soil  and  Produce  41 
The  Air  and  Seafons  42 
The  Perfons  and  Habits  of 
the  Darien  Indians  43 
Their  Government  46 
The  Importance  of  Darien 
to  any  European  Power 
Hid. 

Deer,  Peruvian  192 

Diet  of  the  Peruvians  1 80 
Diverfions  of  the  Peruvians 

192 

E 

Edinburgh ;  new. ; 

a  Scots  Colony  on 
the  IJlhmus  of  Darien 

32 

The  Healthfulnefs  and  Fer¬ 
tility  of  the  Soil  ibid. 
The  Scots  oblig’d  to  quit 
this  Settlement  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Englifh  35 
Emeralds,  Peruvian  221 
European  Grain,  Fruits  and 
Plants  introduc’d  into 
Peru  and  thrive  there 
205 
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Eftivals,  Peruvian  257, 
262 

Filhof-Pm*  199 

Fowls  of  Peru  197 

Francifco  Cape  82 

Fruits  of  Peru  199,  206 

G 

GALLO,  ah  Ifland  in  the 
South- Sea  8 1 

Gardens  of  Peru  2c6 

GASCA ,  Prefident  of  Peru, 
fent  to  reduce  Pizarro 
408 

Genius  and  Temper  of  the 
Peruvians  1 66 

Giants,  whether  any  more 
in  America  than  here 
73,  160 

Gibr alter,  a  Town  of  Terra- 
Fir  ma  15,  55 

GIRON  Hernandez  his  Re¬ 
bellion  429 

He  is  defeated,  madePrifo- 
ner  and  executed  438 

Goats,  Peruvian  1 90 

God,  the  Notion  the  Peru¬ 
vians  had  of  him  230 
See  Religion 

Gold  of  Peru  20  9 

Golden  River  and  Ifland  5, 

36 

Gorgona ,  an  Ifland  in  the 
South-Sea  80 

GRANADA ,  the  Situation, 
Rivers,  chief  Towns  and 
Produft  77,  ico 
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Q  00 


Grande 


Grande  River  77 

Guamanga ,  a  T own  of  Peru 

J38 

Guanuco ,  a  Town  of  Pm* 

137 

Guanacachoy  a  Port  T own  of 
P<?ra  1 1 8 

Guiana ,  or  Cariblana ,  a  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Terra-Firma 
See  Cariblana  65 

Guiaquil,  a  River  and  Port 
T own  of  Peru  1 1 7 
126,  129,  131 

H 

HAbits  of  the  Peruvians 
163,  165 

Helena ,  St.  a  Cape  in  the 
South-Sea  1 1 7 

Highways  of  Peru  156 

Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Pe¬ 
ruvians  221 

Hiftory  of  the  Spanijh  Con- 
queft  of  Peru  268 
Human  Sacrifices,  none  in 
Peru  169 

Hunting  of  the  Peruvians 

184 

Hufbandry,  Peruvian  204 


I 


NCA’S  of  PERU  * 

Their  Reformation,  and 
Conquefts  of  the  Indian 
Nations  226 

The  fir  ft  Inca ,  Manco 
Capacy  their  Lawgiver 
228 


The  Civil  Government  of 
the  Inca’s  233 

The  great  Inca  Viracocha 

239 

The  1 2th  Inca  Huana  Ca~ 
pac,  or  Guanacava  242 
Huafcar  the  13  th  and  laft 
rightful  Inca  251,315 
Atabilipa,  the  Baftard  and 
Ufurper,  who  depos’d  his 
Brother  Huafcar  253 
His  Embafly  to  Pizarro 

290 

He  is  made  Prifoner  and 
put  to  death  by  Plzarro 

„  '  3°7>  329 

See  Atabilipa 

T reaties  between  Manco 
Inca  and  the  Spaniards 

339,  359 
The  Revolt  of  Manco  Inca 

,  357,  363 

Iflands  on  the  Coaft  of  Terra- 

Fir  ma  36,  39,  82 

INDIANS  of  Darien 

Their  Perfons,  Habits,  &c. 

r  ■  •  43 

Indians,  white  44 

The  Government  of  the 
Darien  Indians  46 
Indians  barbaroufly  ufed  by 
the  Spaniards  10 1 
Their  Perfons  and  Lands 
divided  among  the  Spa- 
niards  349,  385 


K 


K 

% 

ING’s  If  and  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama  39 
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LAbyrinth  under  the  Caf- 
tle  of  Cufco  148 
Lakes  of  Peru  120 

Lake  of  ’Titicaca  ibid. 

Lake  of  Paria  12 1 

Lake  of  hot  Water  122 

Lanos ,  the  fandy  Plains  of 
Peru  x  06 

Laws  of  Peru  228 

Laws  of  Inheritance  233 
LIMA  Audience  and  City 

*34 

Lima  founded  347 

Befieged  by  the  Indians 

368 

Lorenzo ,  a  Cape  in  the  South- 
Sea  1 16 

Los  Reyes ,  a  T own  in  the 
Province  of  St.  Martha 
52 

Loxa ,  a  Town  of  Pfra  133 
Ley  ala ,  a  Town  in  Peru 

*34 

Luque  de,  a  Confederate  with 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  in 
the  Conqueft  of  Peru 
271 
M 

MEchanicks,  Peruvian 

177 

Mendoza ,  Vice-roy  of  Peru 

424 

Michael's  St.  a  Port  Town 
of  Peru  133,  288 
Minerals  of  Peru  209 
Minds  of  Gold  ibid. 

'  Mines  of  Silver  21 1 

Mines  of  Quickfilver  214 


Mines  of  Cinabar  219 
Miracles  pretended  in  Peru 

327 

Monfters  of  Peru  162 

Mufick,  Peruvian  176 
Moon,  a  Chapel  dedicated  to 
it  140 

Madrigal ,  a  Town  in  Po- 
payan  80 

Magazines  of  Peru  157 
Magdalena  River  124 

Malabrigo  a  Port  in  the  South - 
Sea 

MARTHA  St.  a  Province  of 
Terra-Firma  51 

The  Soil  and  Produce,  and 
chief  T owns  5  2 

Manglares ,  a  Cape  in  the 
South-Sea  80 

MAN  CO  Inca ,  a  Treaty 
between  him  and  the 
Spaniards  339 

He  revolts  357 

and  befieges  Cufco  363 
Marcafites  2 1 1 

Maricaibo ,  a  Town  and 
Lake  in  Terra-Firma 

55 

Margaretta ,  an  Ifland  near 
the  Terra-Firma  83 
MORGAN  Sir  Henry ,  hjs 
Hiftory  8 

He  takes  Porto  Bello  10 
He  takes  Maricaibo  and 
Gi  bra  Iter  15 

He  takes  the  Callle  of 
Chagre  1 8 

He  ftorms  and  takes  the 
City  of  Panama  22 
Brings  a  Booty  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Crowns  to 
Ja?naica  25 

O  0  0  2  Mourn- 
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Mourning  of  the  Peruvians  ,  Pawawers ,  Indian  Conjurers 

366 
N 


NAT  A  T  own  3 1 

Navigation  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians  45  3 

Is  ombre  de  Dios  founded  97 

o 

ORchilla,  an  Ifland  near 
the  Terra-Firma  84 
Orellena’’ s  Voyage  down  the 
River  Amazon  386 

Ornaments  of  the  Peruvians 

165 

Oronoque  River  66,77,124 
Otoque ,  an  Ifland  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama  40 

P 

PAcba  Camac ,  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  the  true 
God  in  Peru  254 
Paco’s,  or  Peruvian  Sheep 

188 

Palma ,  a  Tov/n  of 

Granada  ibid. 

Pampeluna ,  a  Town  of  New 
Granada  7  8 

PANAMA  City  7 

Taken  by  Sir  H.  Morgan 

22 

The  Town  burnt  23 
Panama  Bay  with  its  Iflands 

39 

Paria ,  a  Peruvian  Lake  1 2  x 
Pajfao,  a  Cape  in  the  South  • 
Sea  2l,  1 16 

Pajlo  St.John  80 


74 

Payta ,  a  Port  T own  of 
Peru  1 17,  133 

Razor ,  the  City  of  Peace  in 
Pmr  154 

Pearl  Iflands  39 

Pedrarias,  a  barbarous  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Terra-Firma 
94. 

PERU,  the  Situation  of  it 

104 

The  Face  of  the  Country 

106 

The  Seas  and  Winds  of 
Peru  1 1 3 

The  Weather  and  Seafons 
1 14,  206 
The  Port  Towns  and 
Capes  on  the  Coaft  of 
Peru  1 1 6 

The  Lakes  of  Peru  1 20 
Fountains  of  Peru  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  122 

Rivers  of  Peru  124 

]?eru  divided  into  three 
Audiences  127 

Palaces  and  Buildings  of 
Peru  142 

Their  Bagnio’s,  Furniture, 
Gfc.  144 

Their  Golden  Gardens 

*45 

Their  Roads  149 

Peruvian  Nunneries  156 
Perfons  of  the  Peruvians 

160 

No  Giants  there  ibid.  162 
Habits  of  the  Peruvians , 
andOrnaments  163,163 
Their  Genius  and  Tem¬ 
per  166,  lyo 

Their 
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Their  Arts  and  Sciences  172 
Their  Phyfick  175 

Their  Poetry  and  Mufick, 
Arithmetick  and  Me- 
chanick  Arts  177 

The  Food  of  the  Peruvi - 
ans  180 

Their  Feftivals  and  Di- 
verfions  183 

•Employments of  their  No¬ 
bility  1 85 

Their  Vifits  and  Ceremo¬ 
nies  -  ibid. 

Races  and  Polls  186 
The  Peruvian  Quadrupeds 

188 

Their  Deer  and  wild  Bealls 

1.92 

European  Animals  carried 
thither  194 

Fowls  of  Peru  197 

Filh  of  Peru  199 

Trees,  and  other  Vegeta¬ 
ble*  of  Peru  201 

Indian  Corn  203 

Peruvian  Hulbandry  205 
European  Grain  there  ibid. 
Their  Vineyards  206 

Their  Fruits  ibid.  207 

Their  Seafons  114,  206 

Bark  and  Balfams  of  Peru 
201,  207 
Their  Mines  of  Gold,  Sil¬ 
ver,  &c.  209,  21 1 

Quickfilver  Mines  214 
Their  Emeralds  and  Pearls 

220 

The  Peruvian  Hillory  221 
Their  Religion  and  Laws 
226j  228 

The  Peruvian  Religion 
226 


They  worlhip  the  Sun 

See  Religion. 

The  Civil  Government  of 
the  Inca’s  233 

A  Temple  dedicated  to 
Pacha  Camac ,  the  true 
God  254 

The  Hillory  of  the  Con- 
quell  of  Peru  by  the 
Spaniards  268 

The  three  principal  Ad¬ 
venturers  269 

The  Rebellions  in  Peru 
entirely  fupprefs’d  438 
P1ZARR0  FRANCIS ,  one 
of  the  Conquerors  of 
Peru  -  269 

The  Contract  between  the 
three  Adventurers  279 
Pizarro  embarks  for  Peru 

274 

He  is  reduced  to  great  Di- 
llrefs  276 

Deferted  by  all  his  Men 
but  thirteen  277 

He  arrives  at  Guiaquil ,  and 
finds  a  great  deal  of  Sil¬ 
ver  Plate  there  277 
He  is  hofpitably  receiv'd 
by  the  Peruvians  of 
Tumbez  27  8 

He  fends  Pedro  de  Candia 
to  view  Tumbez ,  who 
is  Ihewn  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  incredible 
Treafures  of  Gold  and 
Silver  280 

Pizarro  returns  to  Panama 
for  Forces  to  enable  him 
to  conquer  Peru  281 
He  goes  to  Spain  and  gets 

a 
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a  Com  million  andForccs 
to  attempt  the  Conquer! 
of  Peru  282 

Pizarro  and  Almagro  fall 
out  about  his  Com  million 

283 

He  embarks  again  for  Peru 

284 

Pizarro  Francis  lands  again 
in  Peru ,  and  robs  and 
plunders  the  Inhabitants 

284 

He  finds  the  Peruvians 
engag’d  in  a  Civil  War 

285 

He  joins  one  of  the  Parties, 
and  by  their  Afliftance 
fubdues  the  Illand  of 
Puna  ibid . 

He  afterwards  reduces  Tum- 
d>ez  287 

Settles  the  firft  Spanijh  Co¬ 
lony  at  St.  Michael’s 

288 

He  marches  towards  Caxa- 
malca  289 

Pveceives  an  Embaffy  from 
the  Inca  Atabilipa  290 
He  fends  his  Brother  Ferdi¬ 
nand  AmbalTador  to  the 
Inca  292 

He  treacheroufly  falls  upon 
the  Inca  Atabilipa ,  takes 
him  Prifoner  and  maffa- 
cres  his  People  306 
The  Treachery  and  Cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Spaniards 
confefs’d  by  their  own 
Hiftorians  308 

The  Inca  Atabilipa  offers 
Pizarro  vaft  Treafures 
for  his  Liberty  3 1 2 


Pizarro  puts  Atabilipa  to 
death  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceiv’d  great  Part  of  his 
Ranfom  329 

Pizarro  Francis ,  his  Apo¬ 
logy  for  murdering  the 
Inca  330 

Pizarro  poffeffes  himfelf 
of  the  capital  City  of 
Cufco  336 

And  plunders  it  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Plate  to  a  great 
Value  337 

He  makes  Peace  with  Man- 
co  Inca  339 

Pizarro  founds  the  City  of 
Lima  347 

He  divides  the  Lands  of 
Peru  and  the  Indians 
upon  them  among  his 
Followers  348 

The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
makes  Pizarro  a  Mar¬ 
quis  and  Governor  of 
Peru  350 

Pizarro  and  Aliriagro  fall 
Out  about  the  Limits  of 
their  refpedtive  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  afe  reconcil’d 
351 

Pizarro  makes  Manco  Inca 
Prifoner,  who  efcapes, 
and  raifes  all  the  Coun¬ 
try  againft  him,-  and 
befieges  Cufco  357,-360 

:  .  361 

Pizarro  is  befieg’d  by  the 
Peruvians  iu  Lima  368 
Which  being  rais’d,  he 
fends  Forces  to  the  Re- 
'lief  of  Cufco  371 

Francis  Pizarro  and  Alma¬ 
gro 
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gro  make  peace,  and 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  there¬ 
upon  x>btains  his  Liberty 

377 

Marquis  Pizarro  breaks  the 
Peace,  and  Almagro  is 
made  Prifoner  and  put 
to  death  380 

Pizarro  Francis  fends  his 
Brother  Gsnzalo  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Silver  Mines 
in  the  Charcas  384 
He  founds  the  City  of  La 
Plata ,  and  divides  the 
Country  and  the  Silver 
Mines  among  his  Fol¬ 
lowers  385 

He  is  affaffinated  389 
A  Parallel  drawn  between 
the  Marquis  Francis  Pi¬ 
zarro  and  Don  Diego 
de  Almagro  390 

Towns  founded  by  Francis 
Pizarro  393 

PIZARRO  FERDINAND 
Sent  from  Peru  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  to  nego- 
ciate  for  his  Brother 
Francis  326 

He  procures  him  the  Title 
of  Marquis,  and  the 
Government  of  Peru 
for  two  hundred  Leagues 
350 

Ferdinand  Pizarro  returns 
from  Spain  357 

He  obtains  great  Sums  of 
the  Inca  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  359 

He  is  made  Prifoner  in  Cufco 
bp  Almagro  ‘  37 1 

Pie  is  fet  at  Liberty  again 

377 


He  gives  Battle  to  Almagro , 
makes  him  Prifoner  and 
puts  him  to  death  380 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  goes 
over  to  Spain  again,  and 
is  imprifon’d  there  for 
twenty  three  Years 

383 
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They  befiege  Mexico,  and  take  it  256,  258 
The  Cruelties  they  exercifed  on  the  Mexicans 

263,  265,  271,  273 


Spiders ,  monftrous  30/ 

Spirito  San&o  Town  118 

Squirrels ,  Flying  .  .  ;  2.9/ 

Subtle  Jack,  a  Bird  302 

Sugar  Farms ,  Mexican  340 


TABASCO  River  and  Province  94, 1 19 
T amarinds,  Mexican  Fruit 
Tecoantipique  River  and  Town  95, 
Temples,  Mexican 
Tigrello,  Bird 
Tides ,  Mexican 
Tlafcala  Town  and  Province 
T  L  AS  C  A  LA  NS  oppofe  ^  Spaniards  195 
They  afterwards  enter  into  an  Alliance  with 
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them 

Tortoife ,  or  Turtle,  Mexican 
TRADE,  Mexican 

With  the  Philippine  IJlands 
With  Peru 
With  Old  Spain 
With  England 
Trinidad  Town 
Truxillo  Town 
Turpooo  Fifh 
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VALLADOLID  Town  Page  122 

Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa  difcovers  the 


South-Sea  83 

Vegetables ,  Mexican  320 

Venella,  or  Bainilla,  Fruit  328 

Vera  Cruz  Port  116 

Vera  Paz  Province  123 

Veragua  Province  130 

Vitzilovitli,  the  fecond  King  of  Mexico  304 

Vitziliputzli,  the  chief  Mexican  Idol  420 

Ulva  Port  1 16 
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WA  R  R  E  E,  Mexican  Swine 
White-wood ,  Mexican 
Winds ,  Mexican 
Wtne,  none  made  in  Mexico 
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XA  G  U  A  River 

Xalifco  Town  and  Province 
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YARA  River 
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ZA  C  A  T  E  C  A’s  Province 
Zempoalans  join  Cortez 
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